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PREFACE 


After three score years of pleasant social and business relations 
with members of the Conner family, including George, a son of the 
first white settler in Hamilton County, and with his family, and 
with Otto Scott, who in 1907 married Ethel, the youngest daughter 
of George, I feel impelled to record some of the history, and some 
of the stories that have been related to me about our beloved 
county. 

It is my purpose to present a picture of the changing times and 
to give an account of human endeavors, trials, misfortunes, and 
accomplishments. My record can not be complete, but it is hoped 
that it will illustrate the pattern of our progress. 


CHAPTER I 
FIRST INHABITANTS 


For knowledge of the pre-historic days in the territory now 
known as Hamilton County in the state of Indiana, we can only 
study the monuments and mementos that have endured through 
countless years, and then conjecture as to who was here first, and 
what kind of a society existed. 


_ The Mound Builders were the most primitive inhabitants of 
this region of whom we have any knowledge. These aborigines left 
positive proof of their inhabitance of this territory in the mounds 
near Strawtown and in the Mounds State Park near Anderson, in 
Madison County. Those in the state park are well preserved, but 
the ones in Hamilton County are not easy to distinguish. 


There is some basis for the legend that the Snake Indians con- 
structed mounds in Indiana, but the origin of the mounds will 
probably always be a mystery. William Conner, the first white 
settler in the county, had the best opportunity to learn their origin, 
but all he could ascertain from talking to the oldest Indians that he 
knew, was that the mounds were here when the Indians came. 


There are two general types of mounds, either an inclosure or 
a true mound. The mounds differed in size and form according 
to their intended uses. The inclosures were usually for defense, 
but might be for some sacred place. They were usually massive 
and must have required great labor to build. They varied from 
three feet to thirty feet in height and have been found throughout 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys along the tributaries. In Ohio a- 
lone over fifteen hundred inclosure type mounds have been found. 
In most instances they were round or square in shape, but some 
were parallelograms, ellipses or polygons, with rarely an irreg- 
ularly shaped one. The inclosures used for defense were usually 
on a high bluff or a hill selected for its strategic position, while 
those that were sacred were usually on lower ground and were in 
groups. The true mounds varied from a few feet in height to al- 
most ninety feet and might cover just a few yards at the base or 
several acres. They were constructed of earth, but might contain 
stone or clay and their size and location were determined by their 
intended use. Those on hills were often lookout posts, many were 
sepulchral mounds, and still others were sacrificial mounds. The 
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latter were usually within an inclosure and were topped with an 
altar. 


One wonders who these people were, from whence they came 
and where they went. Ethnologists now generally accept the theory 
that these people migrated from the region of the tropics where 
similar monuments abound, in Mexico and Central America. 
They came by way of the rivers for the number of monuments a- 
long the streams indicates this is the most logical explanation. 
The most populous settlements were in the south. The only con- 
nection with any coast was at the Gulf of Mexico. 


With no direct information on the subject one can only conject- 
ure what became of the Mound Builders. Many authorities think 
that they returned southward, for the history of civilization has in- 
dicated that it radiates from a center and when it fades out for 
any reason, it contracts upon that center. A strong line of defense 
was built north of the Ohio River with well chosen sites for their 
fortresses, which were not only strong but were constructed so as 
to contain a supply of water. They could have been well defended 
and were probably not abandoned until the nations or peoples 
defending them were broken. Retreat seems to have been back a- 
cross the Ohio River for the defenses erected south of the river 
were not so well built or of such a permanent nature. 


Ross F. Lockridge is the author of The Story of Indiana, a text 
used by the Noblesville schools. He projects the theory that the 
Mound Builders came from Asia. Believing that the American 
Indians came to this country from northeastern Asia across the 
Bering Strait, he suggests that an earlier Indian occupation came 
from the same source. The later Indians knew nothing about 
former inhabitants. 


Some authorities feel that the Mound Builders came into this 
continent almost five thousand years ago, others that it was four 
thousand years ago, while still others claim there was a well es- 
tablished people here by the seventh century. 


The mounds in White River Township are the largest and most 
clearly defined of any in the county. The main work is a circle 
about three hundred feet in diameter, high in the center, but level, 
surrounded by a ditch that was probably more than six feet deep. 
South of this is a smaller circle, fifty feet in diameter, that is ex- 
tremely difficult to see. 
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These were found a quarter of a mile from the bank of White 
River on the second bottom and about thirty feet above the over- 
flow. Between the inclosure and the river was a mound command- 
ing a view up and down the river. The large inclosure is unusual 
for it is one of a very few found anyplace in the Mississippi Val- 
ley with a ditch on the outside. These mounds might be more speci- 
fically located by saying the larger inclosure is about seven hun- 
dred feet west of the river on an elevated point of land. This ele- 
vation extends into a bend of White River and overlooks a strip 
of low bottom Jand, varying from four hundred feet on the east 


| -to two thousand feet on the north and three thousand feet on the 


west, and still wider on the southwest and south. High bluff land 
is on the other side. The low bottom land is alluvium, or light 
sandy loam, indicating White River covered the area when the 
fortification was built and the inclosure was perhaps only one 
hundred feet from the river. 


It is two hundred eighty feet from the middle of the bank on 
one side to the middle of the opposite side and twenty feet from 
this point to the middle of the surrounding ditch. It is believed the 
ditch was thirty feet wide and nine feet deep when constructed. The 
earth and gravel from this excavation were used to form the em- 
bankment, which was apparently two or two and a half feet high. 
The middle area seems to have been of the same elevation. 


This was undoubtedly built for defense and the ditch was de- 
signed to resist assault. Numerous specimens of ancient pottery 
have been found within the inclosure as well as flint arrow heads 
of various designs. 


Almost directly west, near the edge of the elevated peninsula 
and about six hundred feet from the earthworks is a sepulchral 
mound and general burial place. Its location commands such a 
fine prospect to the north, west and south that it was a good lookout 
station from which to observe any enemies approaching along the 
river. On this site skulls and other human bones have been found 
as well as fragments of vessels supposed to have been used for 
burial purposes. 
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CHAPTER II 


INDIANS 


When Christopher Columbus landed on the island of San Sal- 
vador October 12, 1492 he was met by a race of people whom he 
called Indians, for he thought he had landed on a part of Asia. 


In 1607 Captain John Smith was met by a race of copper color- 
ed people whom he also called Indians. The Pilgrims in 1620 met 
similar people in what is now Massachusetts. 


It was the prevailing opinion of the Europeans landing in Amer- 
ica that this continent was peopled by one common family. The 
first white people coming from Europe thought all Indians were 
of like habits and spoke the same language. The error was soon 
dispelled, for observation established the fact that the Indians were 
greatly diverse in their leading characteristics, physiological de- 
velopments, and their languages. 


The race of copper colored people called Indians has been sepa- 
rated into certain divisions, the principal one known as the Algon- 
quin. The Algonquins embraced among others the Miami tribe, 
one of the most extensive numerically and considered by some the 
most perfect type. Others feel the first rank belongs to the Dela- 
wares of Lenne Lenapis, and the Shawanoes. In early times the Mi- 
amis were known as the Twa’twas, Omes and Omamees. Next to 
these were the Illinois or Ilinese Indians made up of the Peorias, 
Kaskaskias, Weas and Piankeshaws. The Nepersinians, Nipissings, 
Ojibwas, Sautaux and Chibwas were known as the Ottawas, the 
Chippewas,and the Mississauges. According to Schoolcraft, an ex- 
cellent authority on the subject, after the above named groups 
were Kickapoos or Miscoutins, the Pottawatomies or Poux and the 
Sacs and Foxes. 


The Algonquins were far above average intellectually, and 
seem to have been surpassed only by the Iroquois and the Daco- 
tahs. The Algonquin language is euphonious and expressive with 
many vowel sounds capable of regular modifications. There are 
few physical peculiarities to distinguish the Algonquins from other 
North American Indians. 


All North American Indians possess long, lank, black hair. In 
various degrees they seem to have a heavy brow, rather a dull eye, 
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compressed full lips, a dilated but salient nose. The skull is de- 
cidedly rounded and the back of the head is flattened. The skull 
is often wider than it is long. Unlike other races the forehead is 
rarely arched, but is low and receding. Many scientists feel this 
characteristic is one of the most distinguishing of the race and is 
distinctly different from the Mongolian race. The cheek bones are 
high, the maxillary region ponderous and prominent and the teeth 
are likewise large and unusually free from decay. 


The Delaware tribe of the Algonquin family, is representative 
of the race and has been recognized as the prototype of the family. 
| Known as the Lenne Lenapi they were separated into three divis- 
ions: the Unami or Turtle branch, the Minsi or Wolf, and the 
Unalachigo or Turkey. When they crossed the Alleghany Mount- 
ains, all were called Loups or Wolves by the French who con- 
founded them with the Mohicans of the Hudson who seem to have 
been descendants of the Wolf totem. 


In the early sixteenth century the tribe lived along the banks 
of a large river flowing into the Atlantic which they called Lena- 
pihittuk, from Lenapi, their own name, a geographical term, ittuk, ~ 
meaning territory which includes sepu, their name for a river. 


In 1744 the Iroquois refused to recognize the Delawares as an in- 
dependent nation entitled to make treaties, and to sell and transfer 
their lands. One of the Iroquois chiefs, Canassatego upbraided 
them in public for trying to exercise any righis other than those of 
a conquered people, demanded that they leave the council in si- 
lence rather than attempt to reply to him, and to leave the country 
where they were living and move to the banks of the Susquehanna. 


Before long the Delawares left their native hunting-grounds 
along the Delaware River and moved westward, humiliated and 
subdued, but the memories of past achievement gave them pride. 


History tells us that in 1751 the Delawares were living in the 
region of the Shamokin and Wyalusing on the Susquehanna River 
and were threatened on one hand by the intrusion of white settlers 
and on the other hand by the tomahawks of the Iroquois. After a 
few years of mixed joys and sorrows they moved to the region 
along White River in Indiana. This was early in the nineteenth 
century. 


In the territory of Indiana a missionary effort was started 
among them, but was broken up by the interference of the prophet- 
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brother of Tecumseh. The Miamis approved and consented to the 
coming of the Delawares and to their occupancy of the land. It 
was determined that each individual tribe should be protected in 
every claim and that tribes living on land that was desirable to 
purchase would receive a portion of the purchase price even 
though the title might belong to another tribe. This was opposed by 
Tecumseh who claimed that there was and should be a community 
of interests among the Indians as far as the land was concerned. 


In spite of Tecumseh the Delawares, Shawanoes, Pottawatomies 
and Kickapoos were parties to several treaties, but the title to 
many of the tracts was held by tribes which had no claims them- 
selves. 


While Gov. Harrison was Secretary of War an agreement was 
made regarding the lands watered by the Wabash. These were de- 
clared to be the property of the Miamis except the land occupied 
by the Delawares on White River. 


On October 3, 1818 by the treaty of St. Mary’s the Delawares 
ceded to the United States all their claims to lands in Ohio and 
Indiana under a perpetual annuity from the United States of 
$4, 000. The Delawares reserved the right to occupy their lands in 
Indiana for three years and the United States agreed to provide 
them with comfortable homes beyond the Mississippi River. 


In the book Walam-Olum published by the Indiana Historical 
Society the attempt of the Delawares to re-establish the dignity 
and prestige of their tribe along the White River is discussed. 
Their ambition was no doubt doomed to failure because of the de- 
plorable condition of the tribe. The people were debauched by 
whiskey, and disease was reaping a terrible toll. In 1801 the mis- 
sionaries along White River found eleven Indian towns, four up- 
stream and seven downstream from the mission. In 1802 there 
were two less towns. The high mortality rate for towns continued 
to grow for in 1816 Captain Hendrick, a Stockbridge Indian chief 
reported to Jeddiah Morse that there were five towns or villages 
containing about one thousand Delawares, Munsees, Moheakun- 
nuks, and Nanikokes. In 1818 the same reporter said there were 
two hundred fewer Indians. The eight hundred remaining Indians 
were under chief Anderson who lived in his town where the city 
of Anderson now stands. The Moravian missionaries realized their 
courageous and devoted efforts only added to the confusion of the 
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Indians. In 1906, after five years, they closed the mission which 
was located along White River, east of the present city of Ander- 
son. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century many tribes of In- 
dians claimed ownership of this territory, but in June, 1803, the 
United States acknowledged the title of the Delawares. This was 
at a general council in Fort Wayne. On August 18, 1804 the Unit- 
ed States and the Delawares agreed to a treaty stipulating the Del- 
awares were the rightful owners of all the country bordered by 
White River on the north and the Ohio River on the south and that 


| ‘the Delawares had established their title to the same. When the 


United States government purchased a large part of the territory 
in central Indiana from the Indians in 1818 the Delaware tribe 
was in complete control. 


Some students of the Indians feel the Delawares lived in Indiana 
long ago and that several generations of the Lenapes may have 
lived along the middle reaches of White River. They believe the 
Lenapes were on their way east to their ultimate home on the 
Delaware River. However as early as 1714 the Lenapes were be- 
ing driven back westward by the white men. John Johnson, a 
United States agent to the Indians believed that the Miamis were 
very crafty when they gave their “grandfathers” permission to re- 
kindle their ancient fires on White River. The Miamis felt the Del- 
awares would offer a good buffer against the northwestward surge 
of the white men. 


CHAPTER II 
COMING OF THE WHITE MEN 


In about 1670 LaSalle led the first white men into the North- 
west Territory. These men were French traders and missionaries. 
Because of the penetration of the continent by the voyagers and the 
early explorations by Champlain and Cartier, the French claimed 
North America and they were successful in maintaining possession 
of the interior of the continent until the close of the French and 
Indian War in 1763. However, by the Treaty of Paris the French 
transferred all of their possessions east of the Mississippi River 
te England. 


For twenty years the Northwest Territory was under the control 
of England, but when the Revolutionary War ended and a treaty 
was signed, the British acknowledged the claims of the colonies to 
these lands and the territory became a part of the United States. 


French control lasted ninety-three years, from 1670 to 1763. 
The British control was from 1763 to 1783, a period of twenty 
years. The United States has had possession since 1783. Three 
flags have floated over the territory; the Tri-color of France, the 
Union Jack of Great Britain, and the Stars and Stripes of the Unit- 
ed States of America. 


During the time the French and English had control of the ter- 
ritory the Indians were in complete possession of this region. 
When the United States assumed control the Indians were still in 
possession and they made a gallant fight to retsin their hunting 
grounds. Tecumseh, sometimes called the Washington of his race, 
fought fiercely to save this territory for his people. The white men 
finally overwhelmed the Indians and forced them westward across 
the Mississippi. 


The tomahawk used by Tecumseh has been preserved. As a re- 
sult of the work of Mr. Eli Lilly of Indianapolis the tomahawk is 
now in the museum near the home of William Conner on the Con- 
ner Prairie Farm south of Noblesville. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CONNER 


The origin of the Conner family has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion in this community for more than one reason. William 
Conner was the first white man to settle in this county and his 
antecedents would be of interest for that reason only, but to that 
is added the well known fact that William and his brother John 
came into Indiana with the Indians. They had been captured when 
| .they were boys. John settled in the territory now known as Con- 


| nersville and operated a trading post there for many years. 


According to the history of the Conner family three Irish 
brothers came to America before the Revolutionary War and Rich- 
ard settled in Pennsylvania. His son, Richard Conner, later 
moved into Ohio and married Margaret Boyer, a girl who had 
been captured and reared by Indians. In order to marry her he 
had to get the consent of the Indians which was given on condition 
that Richard and Margaret return to them their first born son, to 
be brought up as an Indian. Even such a bargain as this was pos- 
sible only because Richard was known to the Indians and was 
probably a fur trader or possibly an agent for Indian traders in 
Pennsylvania. Another condition to the marriage was that Richard 
give the Indians $200.00 which he managed to do. 


After the marriage Richard and Margaret lived for a time with 
the Shawnees. A Baptist missionary reported visiting a small town 
called Conner’s in 1773 and finding Conner planning to sow wheat 
in the fall. He reported that Conner seemed to be the sort of man 
who feared neither God nor man. 

In 1771 a son, James was born, and committed to the Shawnees. 
Because of uprisings and war Richard Conner left his home in 
Ohio and the winter of 1774 and 1775 they spent in Pittsburgh. 
Margaret was very unhappy in the rough, frontier town of abcut 
thirty houses so in February 1775 Richard moved back to Ohio 
and in August of 1775 a second son John, the founder of Conners- 
ville, was born. In the spring of 1776 Richard found his son James 
among the Shawnees and ransomed him for forty dollars. William 
was born December 10, 1777. 

On September 11, 1781 the Indians captured the whole Conner 
family and the other white people living in Coshocton County, 
Ohio, and drove them toward Detroit. Rev. John Heckewelder, a 
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Moravian missionary is credited with saving the lives of the Con- 
ner family and paying the ransom for their release. The family 
joined a settlement north of Detroit and William Conner spent sev- 
eral of his boyhvod years in Michigan. As a young man he engag- 
ed in the fur trading business and was very popular with the Dela- 
ware Indians. 

About 1800 he came into central Indiana on a scouting expedi- 
tion and was so impressed with the territory that in 1802 he 
established his home and a trading post about four miles south 
of the present site of Noblesville on the east side of White River. 
His log cabin was the first one constructed by a white man. Some 
years later he recalled how he finished the roof of his log cabin on 
a beautiful moonlight night with only the aid of a French Cana- 
dian. This was August 12, 1802. 

This cabin was constructed on the encampment at the edge of the 
forest, from which he could look over the low prairie land between 
that site and the river. His dwelling became a land-mark in the 
new country and was the chief market place in central Indiana for 
the Indians of the region. The door of Conner Trading Post was 
always open to wayfarers, settlers, Indians or white men. 

About the same time William Conner married an Indian girl, 
McKinges, the daughter of Chief Anderson, for whom the city of 
Anderson, Indiana was named, but the exact date of the marriage 
is unknown. 3 


During the years 1802 until 1812 little is known about William 
Conner except that he traded with the Indians, collected furs, 
dressed, stretched and packed them. These skins were from the 
beaver, otter, raccoon, fox, mink, muskrat, wildcat, fisher, panther, 
deer and an occasional bear or wolf. 

There was no road between the settlements of the Conner bro- 
thers, William and John, but there was an Indian trail which led 
through the present site of New Castle and Anderson to the mouth 
of Stoney Creek. This distance of sixty miles was through wild 
forest, over marshes and through dense undergrowth with only 
wild animal and Indians along the way. Pack horses were used for 
the arduous trip and the trips were probably not made more than 
three or four times a year. The furs that William Conner pur- 
chased from the Indians were dressed, packed, and taken to John 
Conner’s and from there were sent down the Ohio River. John 
in turn sent-articles to his brother to use in trade. _ 

During the War of 1812 William was employed as an interpre- 
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ter and guide for the American Forces and played an important 
part in winning that war against the British and their Indian allies. 
He was also instrumental in keeping the Delaware tribe from 
joining the British forces in that war. 

In the fall of 1818 William Conner and his father-in-law, Chief 
Anderson, attended the meeting at St. Marys, Ohio, and they 
helped negotiate and sign the treaty on behalf of the Delawares, 
by which the Delawares sold their rights to the United States Gov- 
ernment on October 6, 1818. In addition to the provisions mem- 
tioned in an earlier chapter for peaceful possession of land west 


‘of the Mississippi and the perpetual annuity of $4,000 in silver, 


the Indians were to receive full value for a]l improvements left 
in Indiana, horses and piroques for transportation, 1600 acres in 
Indiana in individual grants and damages to certain individual 
Indians in the amount of $13,312.25. 

It is interesting to note that the Conner brothers were witnesses 
and participants in a number of treaties made with the Indians in- 
cluding the one at St. Marys, yet the Delawares do not seem to have 
lost any respect for them. Indications are that the Conners did not 
oppose any cessions of land by the Indians. Perhaps it was that 
the men had met the test of Indian standards in their wisdom and 
bravery in the face of danger, and in their fair dealings in trade. 

Not long after the treaty was signed in 1818 William Conner 
was employed by the United States government to distribute the 
silver annuity to the Indians. The Delaware Indians soon began 
their emigration from Indiana to their new homes in western Miss- 
ouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. The estimated population of all trib- 
es in Indiana at that time was seven thousand. 

From the time the treaty of St. Marys was signed William 
Conner knew that his wife McKinges would go with her Indian 
friends and relatives when they moved out of Indiana. This was 
according to the law of the tribe that an Indian woman must go 
with her people. Conner had to decide whether he would go with 
his wife and children into the new land or remain here in Indiana 
with his own race of people who were gradually coming into this 
new territory. Many things influenced his decision, but how and 
when he reached his conclusion is unknown. 

In the spring of 1820 William and McKinges divided their 
property, for she would go with her people taking their six child- 
ren with her and he would remain with his people. His partner, 
Marshall, planned to go with the Delawares which meant that Mar- 
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shall would look after McKinges, but also that a settlement must 


be made with Marshall. 


James G. Finch, an eleven year old boy, assisted them. They 
counted out two large piles of silver dollars from the trunk of 
silver dollars that stood at the head of Conner’s bed. These had 
accumulated during the years of trading. They had the boy turn 
his back, one pointed to a pile and asked who should have it. The 
boy called out a name and the matter was completed. 


William wanted the children provided for and made the stipu- 
Jation that they should return to visit him from time to time. Sixty 
ponies were provided for McKinges, and if land came to him from 
the United States government he promised to pay them for their 
interest in it even though they were going to another land. He loved 
the prairie and the river, the fields that were under cultivation, his 
home. 


In late August or early September, 1820, the Delawares gather- 
ed near the cabin preparatory to their departure for the west. They 
came from their old settlements along White River and among 
them was probably Chief Anderson. The old chief must have felt 
bitter about leaving the lands that had been theirs since 1795. The 
tribe was a forlorn, dejected company, poorly fed and clothed. 
They had been weakened by diseases and drunkenness. The ages 
of the children of William and McKinges is not known, but they 
were all under eighteen. Their names were Jack (or John), Nancy, 
Harry (or Hamilton), James, William and Fliza. The half-breed 
son of John Conner, named William for his uncle, was among 
them for he had been staying with his uncle for some time. 


When a sufficient number of Indians were assembled the proud 
old Chief Anderson took his place at the head of the procession 
and the march west was begun. McKinges and her children and 
nephew mounted their ponies and Marshall had his family ready 
to join the company. McKinges was the best dressed of the Indian 
women. She had half of her husband’s property, for he did not 
own any real estate. 


For his services in the War of 1812 and in negotiating the St. 
Marys Treaty, the United States Congress in 1822 gave to Wil- 
liam Conner six hundred forty-eight acres of land near his home 
in Hamilton County with the provision that he and his Indian wife 
might have the use of it as long as they lived and it would then 
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go to their children. Apparently Congress did not know that Mc- 
Kinges and her children had left about two years before the act 
was passed. His title remained in dispute until May, 1855, when 
he received the Jast in a series of deeds from his Indian chiidren 
He purchased their interest in the land at the “Congress”’ price. 


In 1822 the United States District Land Office was opened at 
Brookville, where the government offered Jands for sale. In this 
year William. and John Conner entered large tracts of land in 
Hamilton, Madison, and Fayette Counties. For a number of years 


the average price of land was $1.25 an acre. Prior to this William 


had no right, title or interest in the land on which he had lived 
for twenty years, for the land was owned by the United States. He 
made formal application to purchase the land that he had merely 
possessed as soon as it was offered for sale. 


Among the new settlers in the community was Elizabeth Chap- 
man who lived in the John Finch home. She was trim, gracious, 
and capable. In thinking of her William Conner concluded his 
cabin was too old and too small. More travelers were coming each 
year and the number seemed likely to increase. He was sorry his 
shack was so rough when he entertained Governor Jennings and 
he had a new ambition as he began to meet more frequently with 
people of his own race. 


After forty-seven years of life in the wilderness and almost 
constant association with the Indians he married Elizabeth Chap- 
man and began a new way of life. From the time of his marriage 
to McKinges in 1802 up to this time he had lived in the log cabin 
he built in 1802 and the Delaware Indian !anguage was used en- 
tirely in his household. With his marriage to Elizabeth his langu- 
age changed and so did his house. In 1823 he built the first brick 
house in Hamilton County at the edge of the forest on the brow of 
the hill from which he could look over the low prairie land to the 
river. 


An interesting account of the wedding is given in Sons of the 


Wilderness. 


“A civil marriage occurred at the cabin of John Finch on Horse- 
shoe Prairie on November 30, 1820. A glamour attaches to this 
wedding. The past year had been full of dramatic incidents for 
this little pioneer settlement—the coming of all the new families 
in the spring, the meeting of the commissioners to select the site 
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of the capital, the first Fourth of July celebration, the assembling 
and departure of the first group of Delaware Indians, the shadow 
of death that had fallen upon several of the families, which seemed 
to be an accompaniment of every autumn—and now a wedding— 
one of the first in the New Purchase. It would have been a notable 
happening in a humdrum year; it was the crowning event of these 
twelve months. 


“Tt was unusual because of the participants. The bridegroom 
was a dominating figure in the community. His adventurous past, 
his unusual relations with the Indians, his knowledge of the woods, 
his mature demeanor—all these were thrown in high relief by 
the fair young girl whom he had chosen. The great difference in 
their ages—about thirty years—caused some speculation as to the 
success of this venture; still more marked was the contrast in the 
environments from which they had come. So long had William 
Conner lived among the Indians that the contour and coloring 
of his face resembled theirs; his gait and bearing, his gestures and 
voice seemed more like theirs than the white settlers. Elizabeth 
Chapman seemed to be marrying a man more Indian than white. 
She had been born in New York, a state old compared to Indiana 
—in the month and year when her bridegroom was building his 
cabin on White River. He had lived the rough life of the wilder- 
ness, while she spent her childhood in a sheltered home protected 
by her mother and brother and later by the large family of her 
stepfather. She had had no intimate contact with the Indians and 
had not even been a member of a crude pioneer community until 
these last few years. She exhibited, however, a courage and a faith 
that commanded from the little company who watched her; the 
same confidence engendered by the manly assurance and calmness 
of the groom. 


“In all of the New Purchase there was not a magistrate, for 
there were not yet enough settlers for the organization of a county. 
Fielding Hazelrigg, a justice of the peace from Connersville, was 
requested to perform the ceremony by virtue of a license issued by 
James M. Ray, a deputy clerk of that place and a longtime friend, 
who was accommodating enough to risk the penalties of the law 
in issuing a license outside his own county. John Conner and Ben- 
jamin I. Blythe rode up from Connersville with Hazelrigg to at- 
tend the wedding. Perhaps James M. Ray came too, and a young 
lawyer named William W. Wick, who had been almost a year in 
Connersville and a year later was to marry Laura Finch, a half: 
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sister of the bride. All the settlers in the immediate vicinity were 
present as a matter of course. The Finches, the Bushes, the Duncans 
and the Mallerys are named, but it is scarcely to be doubted that 
the guests also included the Shirtses and the Lacys. There were 
some unexpected guests—a band of friendly Indians who, out of 
respect and affection for William Conner, camped near John 
Finch’s house for a day or two before the wedding and did not 
leave until the festivities were over. The merry company of pioneer 
men were clad in buckskin trousers and vest; the women wore 

homespun blue or brown flannel dresses, neatly made but not too 


‘closely fitting, with tucks or flounces at the bottom and a white 


ruffle around the neck, capped by a chintz or calico bonnet with 
a single bow of ribbon. Beyond this company was a circle of quiet, 
waiting red men, like the chorus of a Greek play. 


“Unfortunately John Finch was ill, but that in no way affected 
the lavish hospitality of his household. How all these guests were 


-acccmmodated in his small two-room cabin cannot be imagined, 


nor how the ceremony could be seen by all. Perhaps one of those 
rare Indian summer days that sometimes occur in Indiana allowed 
the celebration to be held outdoors. Through the eyes of the imag- 
fnation can be seen silhouetted in the wooden frame of the doorway 
the erect. bronzed woodsman, the bridegroom who is turning an 
entirely new page in the history of his eventful life. By his side is a 
slender, shy, young woman, endowed with all the womanly graces. 
Facing them stands the magistrate. Grouped around them are rel- 
atives, friends, and neighbors with eager, curious, expectant faces. 
The dusky border of Indians looks silently, steadily, at the cen- 
tral figures. It was a strange, incomprehensible sight to them. They 
had never seen a marriage of the whites before. Its ritual had for 
them no solemn import, but it excited their curiosity. What was the 
meaning of these questions and answers? To them a marriage was 
a matter of simple agreement—mutual consent expressed by the 
reception of presents; refusal indicated by the rejection of them. 
It was not only the novelty of this preceeding, however, that held 
them spellbound. It was the chief figure. William Conner. All that 
he had meant to them must now have recurred to them, his fairness, 
his justness, his honesty, and his kindliness. He had been the hus- 
band of the daughter of their chief and in the veins of their rela- 
tives, his blood was mingled with theirs. If they saw in this mys- 
terious ceremony the end of long years of the closet association; 
that their ways would no longer be his and his ways no longer 
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theirs, their grim, immobile faces did not betray them. 


“The ceremony was followed by a substantial backwoods feast. 
Corn was the usual fare in this little community, but on this day 
there was an abundance of bread made from wheat secured from 
“over yonder in the White water’. Fowls were furnished by Jean 
Baptiste who lived near the trading post; fine fish came from 
White River; roasted quail and pheasants and vension steaks were 
plentifully distributed on the tables; the sweets of the feast were 
wild plums and crab apples preserved in maple sugar, but the 
piece de resistance was the concoction from the wheat flour. After 
the feast the Indians broke camp and silently slipping into the 
forest were soon veiled from view by its yellowish haze. There was 
no honeymoon or wedding trip. The bride and groom either forded 
or ferried across the river and rode horseback to Conner’s cabin 
three miles away. Here Elizabeth Conner was installed as mis- 
tress of the combined dwelling and trading post which had been 
her husband’s home for eighteen years.” 


Elizabeth Chapman Conner, recalling her husband’s love of the 
prairie, said he had told her that when he came into the region he 
thought it was the loveliest land he had ever seen. He said the up- 
per valley of the west fork of White River was a series of little 
prairies near the river, natural openings in the forest where the 
Indians lived in peaceful villages and planted their fields of squaw 
corn. He said this was a blue grass region and that Mr. John Mor- 
ris, at Woodruff Place, called attention to the fact that Kentuck- 
ians looking over the land in 1812 declared publicly that the Indi- 
ana Territory was the true blue grass country. 


In 1823 the brick house was built and became the center of life 
in the community. It was there that Hamilton County had its be- 
ginnings and there the first circuit court met before Noblesville 
was selected and planned as the county seat. A post office was lo- 
cated there. Charles C. Trowbridge was a guest for three months as 
he studied and recorded the language and customs of the Dela- 
ware Indians. 


Despite the years and several different owners, the house still 
stands. In 1935 Mr. Eli Lilly of Indianapolis purchased it and the 
surrounding acres. Mr. Lilly has restored the house to its original 
condition and Mrs. Lilly has refitted it with furnishings of the 
period and some pieces of the original owners. Among these are 
portraits done by Jacob Cox of William and Elizabeth Conner. 
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A center hall divides the house, with rooms opening from it 
on either side and a stairway leading to the second floor. Each 
room has a fireplace and the kitchen which adjoins the dining 
room has a very large fireplace with an oven on one side. From 
the kitchen a stairway led to a loft-like room above. The original 
plaster was blue, the rooms light and airy. 


The house and surrounding grounds have taught many people, 
young and old, things about the early days in this community, for 
Mr. Lilly has been extremely generous in opening it for group or 
‘individual tours. He has also built a small edifice to house his 
Jarge collection of original and photostatic material concerning 
the Conners. He has permanent files for many of the articles and 
papers and on the walls he has hung samples of the different fur 
skins traded by the Conners. 


In 1824 William helped lay out a state road between Fort 
Wayne and Indianapolis, and helped select the county seat of 
Allen County. In the presidential campaign he opposed Andrew 
Jackson and supported Henry Clay. 


John Conner died in 1826 and William was administrator for 
the estate. Soon after this he became a Mason and was Senior 


Warden of Hamilton Lodge Number 32. 


His ever increasing activities caused him to serve as state rep- 
resentative from 1829-1832 and again in 1836-1837. During these 
sessions he championed public education and improved transpor- 
tation. 


He helped locate the Peru and Indianapolis Railroad terminal 
in Indianapolis; he used his influence to help get aug need 
for the Indianapolis and Lawrenceburg Railroad. | 


In 1830 he helped found the Indiana Historical Seer cata 
a little over one hundred years later published a story of the 
lives of John and William Conner. 


In 1832 Colonel A. W. Russell was sent from Indianapolis to 
Fort Dearborn with three hundred men because of the consterna- 
tion spread by the activities of Black Hawk. William Conner was 
chief scout for the expedition which ended in three weeks with no 
sight of an Indian. 


On March 1, 1837 he held a sale of his household and farming 
goods on his prairie farm and moved to Noblesville. Later he sold 
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his fur business and spent the remaining eighteen years of his life 
as a business man and realtor. 


When he died in 1855 a very interesting and colorful life 
came to a close. He was honored and respected by all who knew 
him. 


Sometime after this the children of William and McKinges 
returned to Hamilton County to share in their father’s estate. He 
had left no will, so they filed in the Federal Court for their share 
in the inheritance, but the government ruled against them saying 
they were not entitled to any claim. However, the children of Will- 
iam and Elizabeth Conner settled with them on a compromise basis 
by paying cash for their interest in the Conner land. 


Ethel Conner Scott, a granddaughter of William, often told her 
friends that her father and his brothers and sisters were very 
proud of their Indian relatives, that they were fine people who 
had done well in their new home. 


Three generations of the Conner family have spanned the time 
from the Revolutionary War to the present, William, the children 
of William and Elizabeth, and their children. 


1. C. N. Thompson, Sons of the Wilderness, Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Society: 1937, 126-128. 
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CHAPTER V 
A FAMILY STORY OF THE CONNERS 


A story about the family of William Conner was prepared by 
Rey. J. C. Fletcher and published in the Indianapolis News in 
188]. It was preserved by George Conner and his daughter, Ethel 
Conner Scott and is now in the possession of Marion Scott of No- 
blesville. The article published on May 11, 1881, is as follows: 


“No life was more full of downright adventure and romance 


than that of William Conner, the first English speaking settler of 


central Indiana. He was born among the Indians, made captive 
by the Indians, and came to Indiana to trade with the Indians. 


“His father’s story is also filled with romantic adventure. Be- 
fore our Revolutionary War three Roman Catholic Irish gentle- 
men came to our country. They were brothers, and their names 
were respectively, Thomas, Richard, and James Conner.” 


When the O’Conner was changed to Conner is not known. 


“They had between them considerable wealth. One of the bro- 
thers went to Virginia, and his descendants have spread thither- 
wards to the south. Another brother settled in New England, where 
some of his descendants are found to this day in Rockingham 
County, New Hampshire. It is the middle brother, Richard, with 
whom we have to do. He preferred Pennsylvania. 


“With a generosity, and perhaps, a loose way of keeping ac- 
counts, characteristic of a young man and an impulsive Irishman, 
his share of many thousand pounds was soon spent, and he doubt- 
less, was compelled to become an agent for some of the Indian 
traders, whose headquarters were then at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
There one day appeared a beautiful young white woman, who 
had just escaped from the Indians, and whose name was Boyer, a 
name which indicates that she was French. 


Boyer had been taken captive by the Indians years before in 
some more northern land than Pennsylvania. Her father and 
mother had been killed before her eyes, and, after years of captiv- 
ity, she could not forget civilized life or her parents’ fate. Hence 
her determinations to escape were made from childhood and she 
finally succeeded in making good those determinations. 
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“One young Irishman loved adventure, and offered himself to 
~ the lady who had braved so many perils, who spoke French and 
various Indian dialects as well as the English. Moreover, she was 
of the same religion—although it must be confessed, that young 
Richard Conner’s religion did not trouble him very much once he 
had crossed the Atlantic Ocean. 


“Richard became a fur trader, and he could not have had an 
abler coadjutor than his wife. He pushed his way through Penn- 
sylvania notwithstanding the prohibition by the English govern- 
ment for colonists to go beyond a certain line of frontier. 


“Tt must be remembered that I am narrating events that took 
place before the revolution, and when the narrow policy of the 
British government, as well as the English manufacturers and 
merchants at home, had already begun to render the inhabitants 
of the old thirteen colonies exceedingly restive. The treaty of 
peace between England and France was signed February 10, 1763. 
The treaty ceded in the new world an immense territory of France 
to England; but on the 7th of October of the same year, George 
III issued a proclamation forbidding his subjects in North Amer- 
ica ‘from making any purchases of possession of any of the lands 
beyond the sources of any of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean from the west or northwest.’ And at the suggestion of the 
English Board of Trade and Plantation, the British government 
took measures to limit the English settlkements in America ‘to 
such a distance from the sea-shore, as that those settlements should 
lie within the reach of the trade and commerce of Great Britain.’ 


“‘Here we can see the nature of the home authorities; and in 
carrying out this policy, the government actually rejected the pro- 
position of various individuals who proposed to establish English 
colonies in the west. 


“In 1769 the commander-in-chief of the king’s forces, the old 
Earl of Killsborough, wrote that any colonization of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio was altogether ‘inconsistent with sound 
policy.’ 


“The old Tory general was longsighted for, he said, if the peo- 
ple were allowed to colonize they would have nothing to barter for 
British manufactures but pelty, ‘which will soon decrease with 
the settlement of the country’, and then they will ‘provide manu- 
factories of some kind for themselves, and when all connection, . 
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upheld by commerce, with the mother country shall cease, it may 
be expected that an independency in their government will soon 
follow’. 


“In a dozen years that ‘independency’ did follow, complete and 


irrevocable. It was only a short time—indeed, the May of next: 


year—before, in spite of every prohibition that several persons 
from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other colonies prospected the 
country as far south as the Ohio on the Little Kanawha, marked 
nearly all the valuable lands in eastern Ohio. 


“In October, 1770, George Washington and seven other gentle- 
newmen started from Pittsburgh in a ‘pirogue’, and descended the 
| Ohio as far as the month of the Kanawha. They ascended the 
Great Kanawha fourteen miles, and there killed five buffalos. 
| Fancy the father of his country being so far westward as to eat 
_ bison meat! 


_ “When Washington and his friends were in the Ohio valley 
_ they were by no means the first white men who had been west 
of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh at this time consisted of twenty log cab- 
ins inhabited by Indian fur traders, while the garrison of Fort 
Pitt consisted of two companies of royal Irish regulars. 


“Now we can easily see that Richard Conner, an Irishman 
married to a Frenchwoman, who thoroughly understood the In: 
| dians would be amongst the first to go over the mountains to the 
trading post at Pittsburgh, where hundreds of his own country- 
/ men were. Furthermore, west of Pittsburgh, in the wilderness, 
were better places for peltry and after, perhaps, a sojourn for a 
year or two at the little station of Pittsburgh, he pushed sixty or 
seventy miles due west. But it is just as probably that Conner 
floated down the Ohio to the Muskingum, and then worked his 
way up that river, altogether two hundred miles by water from 
Pittsburgh to the place he finally settled, and where three of his 
children were born. 


“Pennsylvania could claim the land if any colony could claim 
it, for it was previous to the revolution; there was no northwest 
territory, there were only indefinable possessions ceded by 
France. The place where Richard Conner settled is now known to 
be in Coshocton County, Ohio. —William was born about 1775. 


“From 1774 onwards the greatest cruelty and injustice was 
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practiced towards the Indians. Old John Gibson (the first secre- 
- tary of Indiana territory) as early as 1800 made a deposition in 
regard to the expedition against the Indians on the Sciota in 1774, 
and mentions particularly the “white man Elliott’, who came from 
the Indians with a flag of truce and requested Lord Dunmore to 
halt the army and have a conference with the chiefs. This was 
the occasion of the famous parley with the Chief Logan, as related 
by Jefferson in his ‘notes on the state of Virginia’. I mention this 
circumstance here because this same Elliott a few years later was 
probably the means of saving the lives of the Conners. 


“The cruel and unjust treatment of the Indians brought re- 
prisals. The heart revolts at the wholesale massacres committed 
by whites among the Indians in 1780-81 in Coshocton county and 
in 1782, when there was the most wanton and uncalled-for slaugh- 
ter of the friendly Christian Moravian Indians at Salem and Gnad- 
enhuetten in the Muskingum valley. 


“Tt was just after this that Simon Girty, the Delaware chief 
(albeit a white man) led the Delaware and other Indians in their 
raids upon the sparse settlements of Ohio and Kentucky. In 1788, 
Marietta, Ohio, was founded; but in 1789, General Knox, then 
secretary of war, reports murders having been perpetrated by 
roving tribes of Indians in what is now the eastern portion of 
Ohio, and the northeastern part of Kentucky. 


“Tt was about this time, in one of these Indian raids, that the 
whole Conner family was swooped up by the Indians and carried 
prisoner to Detroit. Mrs. Elizabeth Conner, the widow of William 
Conner, informed me that two white men, one Elliot and one 
Gurthy, (not Simon Girty), were with the Indians, and it is be- 
lieved that these men were the means of saving the lives of the 
Conners. 


“The Conners were taken to Detroit, and all were ransomed in 
a few years; and in the forest of Michigan, William Conner, 
hardly out of his teens, began his career as an Indian trader. 
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CHAPTER V1 


KARLY HISTORY 


Indiana was part of the Northwest Territory from 1787 to 1800 
and the capital was at Marietta, Ohio. On May 6th, 1800 the 
boundaries of Indiana were established and this became Indiana 
Territory with the capital at Vincennes. In 1805 the Territorial] 
Assembly met in a white frame building in Vincennes not far 
from Grouseland, the home of William Henry Harrison. The old 


‘capitol building is still standing, has been restored, and is visited 


by hundreds of tourists every year. The territorial capital was 
moved to Corydon in 1813, and while Corydon was the capital 
Indiana became a state in 1816. 


When the General Assembly met at Corydon on January 11th, 
1820, an act was passed appointing ten commissioners to select a 
site for the permanent capital of Indiana. A more central location 
seemed desirable. That committee met in the home of William 
Conner and on May 27th, 1820 selected a site at the mouth of 
Fall Creek where it flows into White River. This was about twenty 
miles southwest of the Conner Trading Post. On January 6th, 1821 
the name Indianapolis was given to the new capital, despite the 
ridicule, criticism, and merriment it evoked. 


The actual move to the new location did not take place until 
1824 when three wagons were loaded with all of the State’s rec- 
ords and effects and were hauled overland. 


There is a legend that the committee came within one vote of 
selecting Strawtown as the site for the new state capital, but that 
is hardly probable for at that time Strawtown was only an Indian 
village with one or two white men in the neighborhood. The 
mounds near Strawtown did attract attention to that site, but ex- 
cept for the mounds and the Indian trail near Strawtown that lo- 
cation did not compare with the one selected. The confluence of 
Fall Creek and White River was also the junction of several In- 
dian trails and was beginning to show signs of future develop- 
ment. 


In our own county 1821 saw the first keelboat come from Indi- 
anapolis to William Conner’s to take on grain raised the previous 
year. 
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Following the St. Marys Treaty in 1818, a number of families 
in Connersville decided to come to this section of the country 
_ which was quite wild compared to the village at Connersville. 
Beginning in 1819 these families came in ever increasing numbers, 
on horseback with ox drawn wagons carrying their possessions 
and the small children. The trail was the one long used by the 
Conners, through the present site of New Castle, the half destroyed 
Indian village of Anderson, along White River to Strawtown and 
down to the Conner Trading Post. Many times some one in the 
party had to remove the logs and brush before the wagons could 
get through. The journey by wagon often took about nineteen days. 


Wild game and fish were plentiful, but it took time to plant 
and harvest the first crop of corn. The corn had to be pounded in 
a crude mortar for there was no mill. Much of the corn was eaten 
boiled in a dish called samp. Some domestic animals were 
brought by the settlers who drove them on foot from Conners- 
ville. These animals were sometimes killed by wolves or wild- 
cats. 


In the winter months homespun or deerskin was used for cloth- 
ing. The deerskin was prepared in much the same way the Span- 
iards had done years before in the southwest. The skins, with all 
flesh removed, were placed in a weak lye solution until the hair 
slipped off easily. After the hair was removed the skins were 
soaked for a long time. Time and again the skins were removed 
from this solution, rubbed until almost dry, then soaked again. 
It was this process that made them soft and pliable enough to use. 


Deerskin and homespun were too warm for summer. Cotton 
was as much out of the settlers reach as velvets and satins, and 
no flax had been raised as yet. The pioneers discovered the lint 
on the nettles that grew so abundantly along the creek bottoms 
could be used instead of flax. They gathered the nettles, cured 
and cleaned them as they would have flax, and used them for 
spinning and weaving. Towels, sheets, bedding, and summer 
clothing were made from nettles. 


Farm products were low in price and materials were high so a 
vard of silk cost the equivalent of eighty bushels of corn. Calico 
cost eight bushels of corn per yard, and a yard of good white 
broadcloth was worth one hundred bushels of corn. 


In the fall of 1822 the inhabitants of what is now Hamilton 
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County circulated and signed a petition which was presented to 
the state legislature that winter. As a result of this petition the 
legislature created a separate territory on January 8, 1823, to be 
known as Hamilton County. 


The first public building erected in the new county was a jail. 
Bids for the jail were received by the sheriff, Josiah F. Polk, on 
June 1, 1824. The jail was built on the bank of the river, north 
of what is now the old cemetery. Three hundred dollars was appro- 
priated for the building. The records show that the jail was accept- 


ed and the sheriff authorized to take possession of it on March 17, 


1825. 


County records give an accurate description of the building. It 
was twenty-one by fourteen feet, “the timber to be twelve inches 
square and of good, durable quality, foundation to be solid on the 
ground, of good white oak plank one and one half inches thick, 
doubled and crossed; the door to be two and one half feet wide by 
five feet high; to have two windows in the dungeon part, six inches 
wide by twenty-four inches long, a plate of iron four inches wide 
and one inch thick, set into the logs above and below, to be well 
spiked and iron grates one inch square to be set in these plates, 
not more than three inches apart. 421441'70 


The site of the first jail must not have been satisfactory for in 
September 1826 the board of commissioners or justices, ordered 
it removed to the public square. The lowest bidder, Isaac Cotting- 
ham, received fifty-two dollars for moving the jail. The jail, 
often called the “Dungeon,” was moved to the northwest corner 
of the court house yard. Years later this corner was the location 
of a utility building used to house the fire department equipment. 
The utility building was removed near the close of the nineteenth 
century. 


On September 25, 1824 the sheriff was authorized to employ 
someone to clear off the timber and underbrush in contemplation 
of the erection of a temporary court house. In March, 1826, Will- 
iam S. Goe was appointed to superintend the building of a temp- 
orary court house. The author has been unable to find any record 
giving the exact location of this temporary court house, but older 
residents have said it was located on the east side of Tenth Street 
and on the north side of Clinton Street, directly east of the present 
site of the First Methodist Church. 
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The first court house was supposed to be a “round log cabin” 
_ twenty-two feet square and a story and a half high. Later the 
dimensions were changed to make it a double cabin with one room 
twenty-four by twenty feet, and the other twenty by sixteen feet. 
This building was only used a few years for in August 1830 the 
commissioners authorized construction of another building on 
the southwest corner of Tenth and Logan Streets. This authori- 
zation called for a frame building thirty-two by eighteen feet, one 
and one half stories high. 


In May, 1831 another authorization for building was made to 
Francis B. Cogswell. This called for a court house on the public 
square instead of the Tenth and Logan street location. The build- 
ing was erected, but the board refused to accept it. Three arbitra- 
tors were appointed in November, 1831. They inspected the build- 
ing, suggested deductions of $3.25 to the contractor, and the board 
accepted the building. Payments were made for the building as 
follows: 


November, 1831 $176.75 
135.8714 


January, 1832 172.6434 
Total $485,274 


About the same time a log cabin was erected on the southwest 
part of the courthouse yard for the Recorder of Hamilton County. 


The court house erected in 1831 was used for over forty-six 
years. In 1877 plans were made for the construction of the present 
court house, which was erected at a cost of approximately $100,- 
000. This was considered one of the best court houses in the state. 
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CHAPTER VII 
INDIAN MURDERS 


Events and incidents with the Indians in other parts of the 
county were not as peaceful as they were near the Conner Trad- 
ing Post. At Strawtown a Potawatomi Indian who was half drunk 
came to the trading post owned by John Shintaffer. The Indian 
accused Shintaffer of diluting the liquor he sold with river water. 
Shintaffer lost his temper and threw the Indian into a heap of 


‘burning logs. The Indian was not able to get out of the fire and 


Shintaffer witnessed his painful death. 


When the tribe heard of this event they sent ten or eleven braves 
to Shintaffer’s cabin for revenge. The braves were armed with 
tomahawks and knives. The white settlers were not in sympathy 
with what Shintaffer had done, yet they feared for their own 
homes if Shintaffer was killed. As a means of self-preservation 
they supported him in a pitched battle with the Indians. One set- 
tler, Benjamin Fisher was killed, but the Indians retreated and 
fled to Fort Wayne. 


In the spring of 1824 two braves, three squaws, and four Indian 
children of the Shawnee and Miami tribes camped in Madison 
County. They had come only for game and had been successful in 
getting many furs. A white man by the name of Harper was jealous 
and angered by their fortune. He planned to murder the Indians 
and he received help from another trapper, Hudson, two white 
settlers, Sawyer and Bridges, and Bridges’ young son in doing so. 


News of the crime spread great alarm in the community for 
people remembered the stories told about the crime against Chief 
Logan’s family and against other peaceful Indians at Graden- 
hutten which had been followed by bloody reprisals. This crime 
by Harper and his cohorts could easily provoke another Indian 
uprising. 


Harper escaped but the other men were caught. In the mean- 
time, Colonel John Johnston, Indian agent at Piqua, Ohio asked 
William Conner for help. Johnston and Conner went to all the 
Indian tribes with the promise that the government would punish 
the murderers. The chiefs and warriors promised to give the gov- 
ernment time to act before they took matters into their own hands. 
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Some of the fears of the settlers were quieted, for trial prepara- 
- tions were immediately started. 


Although the crime was not committed in Hamilton County it 
was planned in this county and Sawyer and Bridges and Bridges’ 
son lived in this county. All were found guilty of murder and 
sentenced to be hanged. 


A gallows was erected just above the falls on the north bank 
of Fall Creek where Pendleton now stands. At the execution hun- 
dreds of people surrounded the gallows including a Seneca chief 
and his warriors who stood near the brow of the hill. Hudson was 
executed, then Sawyer and Bridges Senior mounted the scaffold 
together and were quickly executed. The vast audience was in 
tears and the Senecas indicated they were satisfied. After an hour 
the bodies were taken down and placed in coffins. Bridges, Junior, 
the last of the convicted men was helped up the steps by the sher- 
iff and the rope placed around his neck. He looked wildly over 
the audience then down at the bodies of his father and his uncle 
in their open coffins. He seemed to be almost out of his mind and 
unconscious of his position. Governor James B. Ray at this moment 
pardoned the young man. The assembled audience was vastly re- 
lieved and immensely pleased, yet sorry that the pardon was not 
pranted earlier. 


The influence that William and John Conner had upon history 
can only be imagined for William Conner’s relations with the In- 
dians were a vital factor in preventing an Indian uprising. His- 
torians agree that the Indians trusted the Conners more than any 
other white men. 


This was the first time in the history of the United States that 
white men were tried for, convicted of, and executed for the mur- 
der of Indians. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


EARLY SETTLERS 


When a group of Connersville families decided to move to the 
land which lay south of the present site of Noblesville they chose 
a beautiful site on the western edge of the prairie around which the 
river curved in a horseshoe. Their decision to move was made in 
the spring of 1819. George Shirts, an employee of William Conner, 
who dressed and packed furs then transported them on packhorses 
to Connersville, was the first of the group to move his family. 
He is generally considered the second white man to settle in Hamil- 
ton County. His great-grand-children include Walter Shirts, Ed 
Baker, Earl Baker, Gus Baker and Anna Mallery who live or did 


live in this community. 
In the same year the Finch family including Amasa Chapman 


and Elizabeth Chapman, step-children of John Finch, came to the 
_ new settlement two or three miles north of William Conner’s Trad- 
_ ing Post. It was soon after this that William Conner was attracted 
_ to Elizabeth Chapman who became his wife. 


In 1823 the first business in the town of Noblesville was to es- 
tablish a post office with John D. Stephenson as postmaster. 
Stephenson’s other duties included clerk of the circuit court, au- 
ditor and recorder of the county. There were so few people and 
so little business that it was not difficult for him to hold all four 
offices. 

The first tanyard in Noblesville was owned and operated by 


__ F. B. Cogswell. His log cabin home was on the corner of Sixth and 


Logan Streets where White Oldsmobile, Inc. is now located. His 
tanyard was across Sixth Street to the west and extended to the 
river. 

Other early settlers included a physician, Dr. John Finch, and 
several blacksmiths, namely, Joseph Willason, William Finch, 
Israel Finch and John Pontius. 

In addition to being the first shoemaker in town George Shirts 
opened the first tavern in town. This was on Eighth Street, just 
south of Dorman’s Store. The first hotel in the county was run by 
him. His wife, a daughter of Solomon Finch, was an asset for she 
had the reputation for baking the nicest corn pone to be found 
between Indianapolis and the Wabash River. The circuit court 
used to stay at his establishment when it was in session in Ham- 
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ilton County. Judge Wick used to say that “it was the best corn 
- pone stopping place in the Fifth Judicial District’’.? 

Another story is told of the time Mrs. Shirts realized she had 
a number of people to feed, guests of the hotel, and had very little 
meat. Her husband asked how long she could wait before starting 
the meal and when told she could wait thirty minutes, he left his 
cobbler’s bench, took his rifle and went towards the spring along 
the river. This spring was south of the Conner Street bridge. With- 
in ten minutes he had shot a young buck from his place and 
quickly cut meat for his guests. In less than the half hour Mrs. 
Shirts had plenty of vension to cook for her guests. 

William Conner owned and operated the first store in the 
town of Noblesville. For many years he had operated a trading 
post south of town so it must have seemed strange to him to be 
required to pay a license fee of $10.00 per year for the privilege 
of selling “foreign goods” in Noblesville. This store was on the 
west side of the public square. 

Along with Polk he offered to donate lots in the new town as 
an inducement to get certain craftsman to settle in Noblesville. 
At the time Noblesville was platted only three white settlements 
had been made in the county; the one near the Conner Trading 
Post, the one at Horseshoe Prairie, and the third one at Straw- 
town. 

Other shoemakers who soon followed Shirts were Jabaz Ross, 
Joseph Messick, Nathan Messick, James Messick, Jr., and L. N. 
Granger. : 

In 1828 an incident occurred which helps illustrate the prob-- 7 _ 
lems and troubles the early pioneers sometimes had to face. The © | 
story has become a legend called ‘The Lost Child”. 

An eastern family enroute to the Wea Prairie, between the pres- 
ent site of Kirklin and Lafayette, stopped in Noblesville for sup- 
plies and then followed the route known as the Lafayette Trace 
on west of town. They made camp that night on the bank of Cicero 
Creek in a heavily wooded area. The family was large and the 
children were from two years old upward. The night was unevent- 
ful and in the morning the team was fed, the family had a frugal 
meal, the children were loaded in the wagon, the team hitched 
and the family went on their way for several miles before they 
missed a little girl, probably five or six years old. They immedi- 


ately returned to the place where they had camped. They watched 
Cline and McHaffie, The People’s Guide, Indianapolis, Indianapolis 
Printing and Publishing House, 1874, 142. 
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WILLIAM CONNER HOME (facing east) 


carefully all along the way as they retraced their steps and they 
searched the camping area, but the child was not found. The fa- 
ther returned to Noblesville and when his trouble was known run- 
ners were sent in every direction among the settlers. A council 
was immediately called and the experienced backwoodsmen and 
hunters directed a thorough search for it was dangerous for 
grown people, fully armed, to be lost in the woods after night. 
Bears were numerous and the woods were full of wolves, cata- 
mounts, and wild hogs. At sundown the searchers met at a predeter- 
mined spot, crestfallen because they could not locate the child 


_for they were renowned for tracking bear, wolf and deer. They 


quickly ate the corn bread and vension they had brought with 
them as they prepared for a night hunt. At sunrise they met again, 
had another scanty meal and started another search. All day long 
they examined hollow logs, tree tops, brush piles, ravines and 
every place a child could hide or be taken by a wild animal. At 
sundown the second day, the signal agreed upon was heard and 
almost immediately every gun in the party repeated the signal. 
The child was found some distance from where the camp had been 
made by a hunter preparing to cross a large log. The child had 
been covered with leaves but a slight movement in the leaves 
caught the ear of the hunter who quickly removed the covering 
cf leaves and so found the child. The child was naked and seemed 
almost dead from hunger, fatigue and fright, but was revived, re- 
freshed and reassured when returned to her family. 

In 1826 an amazing happening of an entirely different nature 
has puzzled people for many years. There was an emigration of 
squirrels through the county traveling from west to east in tre- 
mendous numbers. For two weeks they came and could not be 
turned in their course. When they came to White River they en- 
tered it with no hesitation and swam across. They destroyed all of 
the corn in the fields as they passed. Hundreds of them were shot, 
but they were so numerous that many were killed with clubs and 
stones. No one has ever determined where they came from or 
where they went. | 

By the Ordinance of 1787 neither slavery nor any involuntary 
servitude was to exist in the Northwest Territory and the con- 
stitution of Indiana in 1816 expressly forbade slavery in the 
state. In 1810 while Indiana was still a territory the census show- 
ed two hundred thirty-seven slaves in the territory, most of them 
in the southwestern counties. The 1820 census reported one hun- 
dred ninety slaves in the state. 
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The constitutional convention of 1850 proposed a referendum 
_on the question of prohibiting further emigration of negroes in- 
lo the state. From 1852 until 1881 no negro or mulatto could 
legally enter Indiana. An amendment to the constitution in 1881] 
removed the restriction. 


The law of Indiana and other states imposed fines and im- 
prisonment upon anyone found guilty of feeding or harboring a 
runaway slave, but that did not stop the movement of slaves 
through Indiana. The underground railroad was responsible for 
the large number of negroes who settled in Hamilton County. 


The operation of the underground railroad was carried on by 
the Friends or Quakers, but people from other denominations 
supported it. The Universal Brotherhood of Man, rather than a 
religious sect, was one of the principal promoters, but Friends 
were ardent workers. Its business had to be conducted secretly 
which added to the wonder and the romance of it, and the results 
were far reaching. The Quakers were just as firm in their oppo- 
sition to slavery as they were in their support of education. 


During the Civil War many homes were turned into refugee 
stations for runaway slaves. Westfield, a noted station, fed, warm- 
ed and clothed many of the fugitives. It became a common prac- 
tice to hide the runaway slaves by day and help them on to the 
next station at night. Searchers made many night raids and many 
slaves had to leave hurriedly, but no threats, raids, or even fights 
by the angry masters, stopped the Friends. They did what they 
believed was their duty to God and man. No place in Hamilton 
County treated the negroes as much as equals as Westfield, and 
later history showed no sharply drawn line between the races. 


These Friends went to great trouble and expense to rescue a 
negro unjustly enslaved. Near Broad Ripple lived Eli Terry, a 
free negro, who was employed by James Carter in 1841 to do a 
year’s work. The work included a trip to Missouri which Terry 
did not object to making. After many lies and tricks, Carter got 
Terry to Texas then Carter changed his name to Brewer and sold 
Terry into slavery for six hundred dollars. After carefully cover- 
ing his tracks Carter returned to Indiana and left Terry in bondage 
in Texas. He worked as a slave for eight years before word in | 
some way reached his friend in Indiana concerning his where- 
abouts and condition. Funds were solicited to rescue the man and 
the Friends of Hamilton County contributed very liberally. Mr. 
Paris Harrison of Hamilton County was a member of the small 
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group sent to rescue Terry. The journey was difficult and danger- 
ous, but the party decided to go unarmed. After a long journey 
by boat from Cincinnati to New Orleans, to Shrevesport, and five 
hundred additional miles on a small boat and on horseback they 
reached Clarksville, Texas where they found Terry. They got a 
writ for the release of Terry but it took almost two weeks to se- 
cure his release. During this time the party of Hoosiers was not 
molested but a mob tried to intimidate them. The mob was com- 
posed of many who had defied the law and who had executed 
veneance as they pleased. These Friends were able to return Terry 


-to his family and friends, a free man again. 


The main political issue in Indiana from 1832 to 1835 was 
internal improvements and the stand taken by candidates to the 
legislature determined the votes they received. As a result the 
legislature passed a bill providing a state expenditure of twenty 
million dollars for roads, railroads and canals. Bonds were is- 
sued and ten million dollars was appropriated. 

The only state improvement of interest to the people of Hamil- 
ton County was the southern portion of the Central Canal which 
crossed the county from northeast to southwest. People seemed to 
feel that all they needed to become wealthy was to have the canal 
completed. Its location was determined, contracts were let and 
work started. Many citizens of the county became contractors and 
liable for far more money than their property could possibly 
bring. Land along the canal doubled in value, prices on labor and 
produce soared, and a boom was on. The job the state had under- 
taken was too large for it and when the ten million dollars was 
spent, payment on all public works stopped. Many of the men 
who had taken contracts were ruined financially. 

An old ferry boat was operated in Noblesville by William Car- 
lin who was granted a license in March, 1846 by the County Com- 
missioners. Mr. Carlin built a flat boat large enough to hold a 
wagon and four horses. Next he fastened a large rope to a tree 
on the west bank of White River and to a windlass on the east 
bank which would tighten or loosen the rope. The boat was con- 
nected to the large rope by two smaller ropes with pulley. The 
pulleys ran along the larger rope and in this way the boat crossed 
the stream. An apron was attached to either end of the boat and 
was thrown out onto the bank when the boat reached shore. An 
old canoe was used for foot passengers and the toll was five cents 
each. Other tolls were: ten cents for a man and one horse, twenty 
cents for a driver, wagon and two horses, fifteen cents for a one- 
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horse vehicle, wagon and three horses twenty-five cents, two and 
~ one half cents each for cattle, one cent for each hog or sheep, and 
free passage for public messengers. 


Mr. Justin A. Roberts has in his possession a day book that was 
kept in the general store in the town of Bethlehem (now Carmel) 
by Elijah King in the years 1862 and 1863 from which it appears 
that merchandise was then sold for the following prices: 


Eggs per dozen 6¢ to 8¢ 
Butter per pound 5¢ to 8¢ 
Lard per pound 5¢ 

Bacon per pound 5¢ 

Ham perpound 5¢ 

Shoulder per pound 31l6¢ 

Beef per pound 5¢ 

Fowl per pound 10¢ 

Flour per pound 216 to 214¢ 
Sugar per pound 12lo¢ 

Corn per bushel 25¢ 

Gloves per pair 5¢ to 35¢ 
Hose per pair 13¢ 

Socks per pair 20¢ 

Boots per pair $2.25 

Shoes per pair 57¢ to $1.50 
Calico per yard 10¢ 

Muslin per yard 12¢ 

Hoop Skirts per yard 70¢ to 85¢ 
Coal Oil per gallon 60¢ 


Sample of daily account. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ORGANIZATION OF HAMILTON COUNTY 


In an earlier chapter it was noted that the treaty of St. Marys 
signed October 2, 1818, ceded to the United States the land of 
the Delawares. This land, called the New Purchase, included what 
is now Hamilton County. The governor of Indiana, Jonathan 
Jennings, and commissioners Lewis Cass and Benjamin Park 
signed the treaty giving possession by 1821. 

The country was so renowned for its beauty and fertility that 
a number of settlers came soon after the treaty was made. Much 
of central Indiana was considered a part of Delaware County in 
1820, but in 1821 the western part of Delaware County separated 
and became Marion County. When there were enough settlers in 
the north part of Marion County they gave twenty days’ notice 
and petitioned the legislature for a separate county as the law 
provided they could do. This was in the summer of 1822 and at 
the session of the legislature at Corydon the following winter the 
petition was granted and was signed by Governor William Hen- 
dricks. 

The record of the first meeting of the commissioners of Hamil- 
ton County in the home of William Conner is in a small book in 
the auditor’s office. J. D. Stephenson wrote in the old commiss- 
ioners book with a quill pen the following: “At the first term of 
the county commissioners, 12th day of May, 1823.” Accord- 
ing to the law for organizing new counties the governor appointed 
William P. Warwick, sheriff of Hamilton County, to discharge 
the duties of the office until a successor could be chosen. The 
date for a primary election was set and the qualified voters chose 
the necessary officers. 

The board of commissioners then divided the county into two 
townships of about equal size. Approximately the north half of 
the county was called White River Township and the south half 
was named Delaware Township. 

Jacob Hyer and Henry Foland were appointed as overseers of 
the poor for White River Township; George Kirkendall and James 
Williams were appointed to the same office for Delaware Town- 
ship. 

The White River Township election for two magistrates was 
held at the home of Henry Foland on May 24th, 1823, with Jere- 


miah Leaming acting as inspector. 
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The county was divided in this way until November 1833 with 
but one slight exception. In 1833 the County Commissioners set 
the boundaries which remained until August 1, 1954 and the 
county had the nine townships of Adams, Jackson, White River, 
Washington, Noblesville, Wayne, Clay, Delaware, and Fall Creek. 
In 1954: the part of Delaware Township west of White River was 
annexed to and made a part of Clay Township. 


The rearranging of the boundary lines of Fall Creek, Clay and 
Delaware Townships has been a subject of dispute for more than 
a century and is probably not yet entirely settled. The division in 
1954 made Clay one of the largest townships in the county and 
Delaware the smallest township. 


In March 1850 about ninety citizens of Delaware and Clay 
presented a petition to the county commissioners asking that a 
new township to be named Carmel Township be created from the 
part of Delaware Township west of White River.The commission- 
ers granted the request for a new township and permission for an 
election on the first Monday in April 1950 to elect justices of the 
peace, but in June they rescinded the order and returned the 
townships to their original boundaries. 

Delaware and Fall Creek Township citizens presented a peti- 
tion in June 1866 for a new township to be called East Delaware, 
but the commissioners continued the case until September. Such 
a strong remonstrance was presented in September that the case 
was dismissed. Again in 1875 the citizens of Delaware Township 
presented a petition, this time asking that the territory east of 
White River become a part of Fall Creek Township and that west 
of the river a part of Clay Township. The case was continued, 
then dismissed in June. The same division was proposed in Au- 
gust 1913, but was overwhelmingly defeated in an election on 
August 26, 1913. 

On January 13, 1826 the state legislature added a large part 
of what is now Madison County to Hamilton County. A year later 
an election was held at the town of Anderson for Anderson Town- 
ship, as the territory was called, and officers were elected for the 
coming year. Later the same month, January 26, 1827 to be exact, 
the legislature approved the relocation of Madison County and 
the formation of Hancock County and Anderson Township be- 
came a part of Madison County. | 

The legislature changed the northern boundary of Hamilton’ 
County on January 29, 1830 by extending it northward to the 
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great Miami reservation. Again in 1839 it was extended north- 
ward to include all of what is now Tipton County, but that ex- 
tension lasted only five years for in May 1844 Tipton County 
was organized. When Tipton County became a separate county 
Hamilton County was reduced to its original boundaries and 
since then has remained unchanged. 


At the primary election in May 1954 the matter of dividing 
Delaware Township at the river was again submitted to the voters 
of the three townships. The proposal was the same as those of 
1875 and 1913, the territory west of White River to be attached 
to Clay Township and the territory east of the river to be attached 
to Fall Creek Township. The vote was as follows: 


Yes No 
Clay Township 43] 4AA, 
Delaware Township 908 240 
Fall Creek Township Lise 302 


The proposal was defeated by the voters for a majority in each 
township was necessary for the division to be made. The above 
figures show that this was lacking in two of the townships. 


Following this defeat some of the citizens of Delaware and Clay 
Townships made a list of the freeholders listed in the transfer 
book. With this list they began a systematic check of the feelings 
of the people in the two townships. They prepared a petition for 
the division of Delaware Township at the river, leaving that part 
of the township east of the river as Delaware Township and add- 
ing the part of Delaware Township west of the river to Clay Town- 
ship. The results of their efforts were as follows: 


Name Of No. Of No. Of Percentage 
Township Freeholders Freeholders Signing 
In Transfer Signing Petition 
Book Petition 
Clay 2,744 1,442 52.9% 
West Delaware 1,120 601 93.6% 
East Delaware 091 319 03.9% 


On August Ist, 1955 the Board of Commissioners discussed and 
checked the petitions and the freeholder lists. Finding all things 
in order they ordered the division made as petitioned and the 
township lines were changed. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE HAMILTON CIRCUIT COURT 


One of the first steps after organizing the county was to or- 
ganize the circuit court. With no county seat yet established the 
court met at the home of William Conner in August, 1823. This 
county was in the Fifth Judicial District and W. W. Wick was the 
presiding judge of the district. John Finch and William C. Black- 
more were appointed associate justices by Governor Hendricks 
and John S. Stephenson, the grandfather of Mrs. W. H. Crawford 
of Noblesville, was appointed clerk of the court. 

In November of the same year the court ordered that William 
Conner be allowed sixteen dollars for the use of his house for 
court and grand jury rooms for that term of court. 

The members of the court and James M. Ray, an Indianapolis 
lawyer, in addition to a number of witnesses started by way of 
the river to Conner’s home. They were anticipating a good time 
for they did not think their duties would entail much work. They 
took with them in their large canoe blankets, cooking utensils, 
provisions, and a keg of whiskey. The river was very calm and 
placid yet the canoe soon became unsteady and the historian of 
the day reported it was due to the contents of that keg of whiskey. 

From a list of taxable property owners a petit jury was selected 
of thirty-six householders. 

By the constitution of Indiana in 1816 the general assembly 
appointed circuit judges for a seven year term. Originally there 
were three large districts or circuits for the state to which the 
judges were assigned. The judge appointed by the general assem- 
bly was considered the president judge who held court either alone 
or with an associate judge. Each county elected two associate 
judges who might conduct court together in the absence of the 
president judge. These associate judges seldom were lawyers, yet 
they could try all cases except capital and chancery. In 1852 the 
office of associate judge came to an end. 

John Davis of Anderson was elected judge of the Seventeenth 
Judicial Circuit in 1868. This was composed of Hamilton and 
Madison Counties. When Judge Davis could not handle his duties 
due to poor health he appointed Eli B. Goodykoontz, judge pro 
tem, to serve in March and September in Hamilton County. When. 
the health of Judge Davis continued to decline, Governor Conrad 
Baker appointed James O’Brien in 1871 as pro tem. Later the 
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legislature changed this district to the twenty-fourth and the 
people of Indiana elected a new governor, Thomas A. Hendricks, 
who appointed Winburn R. Pierce as judge pro tem to serve the 
remainder of Davis’ term. 

Colonel Hervey Craven of Pendleton, a Union veteran, was 
elected to a six year term and took office in October 1873. At this 
time the dockets were loaded and the records show that the judge 
drove the lawyers almost like a taskmaster and often convened 
court at daylight. Some attorneys missed breakfast and a vener- 
able judge by the name of Stone came to court one morning eat- 
ing a biscuit. Most of the sessions continued until late in the eve- 
ning and some were known to have lasted all night. Judge Craven 
was known for his courage, nerve, and whimsical sense of humor 
and was very popular. Despite the heavy docket he would adjourn 
court for a fox hunt or a horse race. 

One noted murder case went through two trials while he was 
judge. The victim, Mrs. Lucetta Foulke, lived in the country north 
of Deming, between Sheridan and Cicero. She was shot through 
the breast while sleeping between her two small children, but did 
not die for several hours. 


A short time after the murder her husband, Amasa J. Foulke, 
went to Dr. Amos Pettijohn at Deming to have a wound in his 
forearm dressed. He said he was injured by the robbers who shot 
and killed his wife. An immediate search failed to locate any 
robbers. Excited crowds visited the house where the murder was 
committed. 


The husband was suspected and indicted. The jury for the 
trial returned a verdict of guilty with life imprisonment recom- 
mended. The court sustained a motion by the defendant for a new 
trial. Crowds thronged the court house a second time despite ru- 
mors that the building was not safe. The second jury acquitted 
the twenty-five year old Foulke. Probably the majority of the 
public were against him and felt the instructions by the court to 
the jury were partial to the defendant. 

In 1889 the legislature divided the circuit composed of Madi- 
son County and Hamilton County. Hamilton County then became 
the Twenty-fourth Judicial Circuit. 

Richard R. Stephenson became judge in the fall of the same 
year after having won the preceding general election. Many of 
the cases tried before him came on a change of venue. One of the 
most celebrated of these was a will case. Joseph E. McDonald, a 
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_ lawyer, was well known in national as well as state politics and 
was a member of the United States Senate from Indiana. After 
he married a second time he made a will which was probated in 
Marion County. His son contested the will on the ground that it 
was forged. The widow was the defendant. The trial was intensely 
dramatic for extensive property was involved, the parties were 
notable, and the deceased was widely known. Reporters from 
Indianapolis were assigned to cover the trial which lasted several 
weeks. Many prominent witnesses were called from out of state 
as well as from Indiana and handwriting experts were brought 
in to testify. The jury found against the will. 


In 1892 a Westfield woman, Julia Sykes, was indicted for 
murder. Mrs. Sykes was a widow with two small children and 
claimed she had been annoyed at times by rowdies. One night 
John Danforth, who sometimes became intoxicated, was on his 
way home. He passed her house which sat flush with the sidewalk 
and when he was about sixty feet from her door she fired two 
shots. One of the shots from her revolver struck him in the back 
and he died. The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter and 
she was sentenced to the women’s prison. The governor later 
extended her clemency on condition that she would return to 
North Carolina, her native state. 


John F. Neal was elected to succeed Judge Stephenson and when 
Judge Stephenson resigned a month before the expiration of his 
term, Governor James A. Mount commissioned Neal for the re- 
mainder of the unexpired term. More than half the cases tried here 
were brought on a change of venue so the court dockets were ex- 
tremely heavy. Litigation was increased with the construction of 
the interurban railroads. During Judge Neal’s term there seemed 
to be a wave of violent crimes and an unusual number of murder 
cases were filed. It was necessary to hold many night sessions of 
court. 


Under the old constitution of Indiana many cases that are com- 
mon today were not in the circuit courts. From 1816 to 1851 all 
divorces were granted by an act of the state legislature. The legis- 
lature also controlled the vacating of streets and alleys. Bills 
were presented to the legislature if a man established a ferry a- 
cross a stream of water. 


As mentioned earlier many matters in the court could be settled 
or transacted under an elective judge. These included estates, 
guardianships, civil litigation, and jury trials. The constitution of 
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1852 abolished the probate court but instituted the common pleas 
which functioned until it was abolished in 1873. It had more 
jurisdiction than the probate court and the judge served a dis- 
trict of several counties. Those who presided over the common 
pleas court of Hamilton County were Earl S. Stone of this county, 
Nathaniel R. Lindsay of Howard County, John Green of Tipton 
County and William Garver of Hamilton County. Judge Garver 
served longer than his predecessors. 


These inferior courts relieved the circuit court of much busi- 
ness for fifty-six years. The circuit court has handled all of the 
cases since 1873. This has been possible because many cases are 
now settled out of court. The early settlers and pioneers loved 
the trials and many times waged expensive lawsuits over trivial 
matters. Court sessions attracted many spectators who came to 
visit with their neighbors as much as to listen to the arguments in 
the court sessions. The settlers eagerly anticipated the visits of the 
attorneys as much as the judges, for the attorneys also “rode the 
circuit” going from one county to another with the judge. They 
carried saddle bags as they traveled on horseback. They were 
usually lively and bright and brought the gossip of other commu- 
nities as they traveled through the counties. 


Another court which was open the year round was the justice 
of the peace. A vast amount of litigation was handled by this 
court. Usually the men elected to office were strong characters 
with good judgement and common sense. 


Of all events that served to focus the attention of the entire na- 
tion on Noblesville, nothing has ever compared to the murder 
trial of D. C. Stephenson in the Hamilton Circuit Court. 


Stephenson had become a figure of great power through his 
work as an organizer in the Ku Klux Klan. The Klan had grown 
rapidly in the early 1920’s and was so powerful that it virtually 
controlled the government of Indiana and many other states. 
Stephenson himself was often quoted as having stated, “I am the 
law in Indiana.” During this period Torch Light Parades and 
hooded clansmen riding on horseback were common in Nobles- 
ville and also throughout the entire mid-west. 


On April 18, 1925 the Grand Jury of Marion County returned 
an indictment of homicide against Stephenson and two lesser 
known figures, Earl Gentry and Earl Klinck. The indictment 
read in part as follows: 
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“The Grand Jurors of the County of Marion and State of Indi- 
ana upon their oaths, present that David C. Stephenson, Earl Gen- 
try and Earl Klinck, on or about the 16th day of April, A. D. 
1925, at and in the County of Marion and State aforesaid, did 
then and there unlawfully, feloniously and with premediated mal- 
ice kill and murder Madge Oberholtzer in the manner and form 
and by the means following, to wit: That said David C. Stephen- 
son, Earl Gentry and Earl Klinck did then and there on the 16th 
day of March, 1925, wrongfully, unlawfully and feloniously by 
torce of arms and by duress and by putting her the said Madge 
Oberholtzer in fear and against her will take possession of the 
body and person of her, the said Madge Oberholtzer, and did then 
and there wrongfully, unlawfully and feloniously by force of arms 
and by duress and by putting her, the said Madge Oberholtzer in 
fear and against her will place her in a drawing room of a certain 
pullman passenger car which was then and there scheduled to and 
did shortly thereafter depart from the city of Indianapolis for a 
regular trip to the city of Chicago; and said defendants did then 
and there wrongful, unlawfully and feloniously, by force of arms 
and by duress and by putting her, the said Madge Oberholtzer in 
fear and against her will restrain her of her liberty in the draw- 
ing room of said car on said train during the progress of said 
train to the city of Chicago until the city of Hammond, in the 
State of Indiana, was reached; and said defendants did unlaw- 
fully and feloniously while so holding possession of the body and 
person of said Madge Oberholtzer, unlawfully and feloniously 
in a rude and insolent manner her the said Madge Oberholtzer, 
strike, beat, bite and grieveously wound with the unlawful and fel- 
onious intent her, the said Madge Oberholtzer, to ravish and 
carnally know forcibly and against her will; and said defendants 
when said train arrived at the city of Hammond at about 6 o’clock 
in the morning of the 17th day of March, 1925, still unlawfully 
and feloniously, while so holding possession of her the said 
Madge Oberholtzer and so restraining her of her liberty as a- 
foresaid did cause her to depart from said car of said train and 
to enter the room of a hotel in said city of Hammond and to 
occupy a bed with said defendant Stephenson; that thereafter on 
the said 17th day of March, 1925, in said city of Hammond, the 
said Madge Oberholtzer, distracted with the pain and shame so 
inflicted upon her by said defendants as aforesaid, did procure 
and swallow into her stomach a large quantity of deadly poison, ° 
to wit: Bichloride of mercury; that said defendants on said day 
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with full knowledge that she the said Madge Oberholtzer had taken 
said poison as aforesaid and although requested by her so to do 
did unlawfully, feloniously and wilfully wholly fail and refuse 
io procure for or furnish to her the said Madge Oberholtzer any 
antidote for said poison or any attention or help from any physi- 
cian or any one skilled in counteracting the effects of said poison 
although they and each of them were then and there fully able to 
procure such antidote and the help of such physician; that said 
defendants did, on the afternoon and night of said March 17th, 
still unlawfully and feloniously by force of arms and by duress 
and by putting her the said Madge Oberholtzer in fear holding 
possession of the body and person of her the said Madge Ober- 
holtzer and restraining her of her liberty, place her in an auto- 
mobile and by said vehicle did transport her back to the city of 
Indianapolis and did during said night and until near noon on the 
18th day of March so hold possession of her body and person and 
restrain her of her liberty as aforesaid in a room in a garage of 
said defendant Stephenson, and did at all times during said re- 
turn and at all times during the imprisonment of her the said 
Madge Oberholtzer in said garage unlawfully and feloniously 
wholly fail and refuse to furnish or provide for or administer to 
any antidote for said poison and did unlawfully and feloniously 
wholly fail and refuse to procure from her or furnish to her any at- 
tention by or help from any physician or any one skilled in count- 
eracting the effects of said poison although the said defendants 
and each of them were then and there fully able to procure such 
antidote and help for such physician; that thereafter she the said 
Madge Oberholtzer did at and in the County of Marion aforesaid 
languish and languishing did thereafter on April 14th, 1925, in 
said county die from the effects of her wounds inflicted as a- 
foresaid and said poison taken as aforesaid.” 


The case was venued to Hamilton County for trial. Judge Fred 
E. Hines of the Hamilton Circuit Court disqualified himself to 
serve as the trial judge, and thereby lost an opportunity for na- 
tional recognition as a jurist. Will M. Sparks, the judge of the 
Shelbyville Circuit Court, was selected as a special judge, and 
gained the fame that would otherwise have gone to Judge Hines. 
A few years later Sparks was appointed as a Judge on the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeal, a court second only to the United 
States Supreme Court, where he served many years with honor 
and distinction. 
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So the trial, with Judge Sparks presiding, got underway in No- 
blesville on October 12th, 1925 and continued for twenty-six 
days. The court room was packed with spectators at every session 
of the trial. Newspapermen from all over the country were pres- 
ent and kept the nation fully informed as the trial progressed. 
Stephenson did not testify at the trial. On November 16, 1925 he 
was convicted of second degree murder and was sentenced to life 
imprisonment in the Indiana State Prison. 


Some of the greatest legal talent in the state participated in 
the trial. When Stephenson appealed his conviction to the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana, the world renowned Clarence Darrow 
was added to his staff—all to no avail. After holding up its de- 
cision for more than six years (while Stephenson languished in 
prison) the Supreme Court finally affirmed his conviction. 
Eighteen months later, on June 27, 1933 the Supreme Court de- 
nied his petition for a rehearing. The written opinion of the Su- 
preme Court is to be found in Volume 205 of the Indiana Supreme 
Court Reports beginning on page 141, and ending on page 248. 
The one hundred seven page opinion is one of the longest, if not 
the longest in the history of the court. Politics was the only ex- 
planation for the long delay upon the part of the Supreme Court. 
In nearly all cases, the judge who writes the opinion subscribes 
his name thereto, but in the Stephenson case the one hundred 
seven page opinion came down without identification as to which 
judge wrote it. 


To this day outstanding lawyers argue that although Stephen- 
son may have deserved his punishment, he was not legally guilty 
of murder. They believe the court stretched the definition of mur- 
der far beyond its intended and natural meaning. 


Stephenson continued to seek his freedom by further petition 
in both Federal and State Courts. In 1939 and 1940 this author, 
and his partners Ernest E. Cloe, Lawrence Cloe, and Frank Camp- 
bell were employed by Stephenson to seek a new trial. Later the 
firm of Christian, Waltz and White was also employed to work 
with the author’s firm. Stephenson returned to Noblesville for a 
hearing on a petition for Writ of Error, Coram Nobis. At this time 
affidavits were procured from many persons including his former 
attorneys and former county officials to the effect that Stephen- 
son received many threatening letters during the trial and that: 
he did not testify at his trial because of fear for his life. Stephen- 
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son made no statement as to his connection with Madge Oberholt- 
zer. This author and his associate counsel believed they had suffi- 
cient evidence to justify a new trial in which Stephenson could 
and would tell his own story, which was far different from that 
given by others at the trial. But to the dismay of his counsel 
Stephenson decided to drop his Coram Nobis Petition in order to 
seek a pardon from the governor. His plan failed, for he lost his 
chance for a new trial and the governor denied his request for a 
pardon. 


Later efforts by Stephenson to obtain a new trial failed one 
by one. However on March 3, 1950 the Indiana Parole Board did 
grant Stephenson a parole. Stephenson promptly violated the 
terms of his parole by leaving the state of Indiana. On December 
7, 1951 he was arrested for parole violation and returned to pris- 
on, where he remained for five more years. Finally on December 
20th, 1956 he was given a full and final release with no restric- 
tions. 


This author has never ceased to be amazed at the number of 
friends who have remained loyal to Stephenson from beginning 
to end. Stories which have been related to this author would make 
a book in themselves. In his day of power and influence Stephen- 
son had a magnetic personality, with a brilliant mind and mem- 
ory. It has often been observed that if his activities had been 
properly directed, he could have become a great American leader 
and statesman. 


Following is a list of the circuit judges, the clerks of the cir- 
cuit court and the present members of the Hamilton County Bar 
Association. 


Circuit Judges 


W. W. Wick 1823-1824 
Bethel F. Morris 1825-1834 
W. W. Wick 1835-1838 
James Morrison 1839-1841 
Fabious M. Finch 1842 

W. J. Peasless 1843-1849 
Jeremiah Smith 1850-1851 
W. W. Wick 1852 

Stephen Major 1853-1858 
Joseph S. Buckles 1859-1866 
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H. H. Brouse 

John Davis 

Eli B. Goodykoontz 
James O’Brien 
Winburn R. Pierce 
Hervey Craven 

Eli B. Goodykoontz 
David Moss 


1867 
1868-1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873-1879 
1879-1885 
1885-1889 


Richard R. Stephenson 1889-1897 


John F. Neal 

Ira W. Christian 
Meade Vestal 
Ernest E. Cloe 
Fred E. Hines 
Cassius M. Gentry 
Tom R. White 


1897-1903 
1903-1909 
1909-1915 
1915-1921 
1921-1934 
1935-1946 
1947-1958 


Charles W. Ardery Jr. 1959 
Clerks Of The Hamilton Circuit Court 


John D. Stephenson 
John G. Burns 
Daniel R. Brown 
James O’Brien 
W. Conner 
John Trissal 
Frank A. Hawkins 
M. W. Essington 
Joseph R. Gray 
James R. Christian 
Walter N. Evans 
Ira W. Christian 
Joel Stafford 
C. B. Williams 
Horace W. Carey 
Charles J. Wheeler 
LeRoy J. Patty 
Will F. Wall 
Charles J. Newby 
J. D. Hill 
O. R. Mann 
Wade E. Furnas 
Chesley Baldock 
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1823-1837 
1837-1851 
1851-1855 
1855-1859 
1859-1863 
1863-1867 
1867-1871 
1871-1875 
1875-1879 
1879-1883 
1883-1884 
1884-1890 
1890-1894. 
1894-1896 
1896-1902 
1902-1906 
1906-1910 
1910-1914 
1914-1919 
1920-1923 
1924-1927 
1928-1935 
1936-1943 


A. Joseph Baker 
Clarence DeVaney 
Roland Guilkey 


1944-1951 
1952-1959 
1960 


Hamilton County Bar Association 


Charles W. Ardery, Jr. 


Kenneth G. Brattain 
Frank S. Campbell 
Frank W. Campbell 


Max L. McCausland 
Edward F. New 
LeRoy New 

Lester Ogle 


Worth H. Castor 
Manson E. Church 
Walter Cornell 
Phillip Correll 
Warren Day 

| S. Lloyd Garrison 
| Roland Griffin 
Maurice Harrell 


Phillip C. Klotz 


George Osborn 
Lee Rees 

Joseph G. Roberts 
Justin A. Roberts 
Harold Setters 
John Shumack 
Paul Smith 

Joe Sullivan 


Ralph H. Waltz 


John Kyle Irene Webb 

| Fleming Liggitt Robert S. Webb 
C. V. Malan Louis I. Webster 
| Don McCart Tom R. White 
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CHAPTER XI 
MEDICAL ARTS 


Many of the pioneers were blessed with strong, sturdy bodies, 
and in some ways the trials of the early years in a new land were 
a test of endurance. However, we err today if we think the tre- 
mendous undertaking they accomplished was due to their great 
strength and good health. Many died at an early age and few 
families existed who had not lost a loved one. 


The swamps and marshes were filled with mosquitoes and ma- 
larial diseases were common. At times entire families or even 
settlements would be sick. The chills, fevers, and plagues were 
more deadly than wild animals, Indians, and clearing land com- 


bined. 


In August 1819 the settlers at Horseshoe Prairie were sick with 
chills and fever. The nearest doctor was at Connersville and the 
only medicines available were herbs brewed for teas. This siege 
lasted until after the frost came, but the settlers considered them- 
selves lucky because there were no fatalities. 


There were so few doctors in the early days that they could 
not begin to attend all those who were sick. The first fifteen years 
after Indiana became a state were probably the worst in its his- 
tory. The death rate for infants was almost fifty percent and those 
children who did survive often lost one or both parents at an early 
age. Smallpox, cholera, typhoid fever and milksickness could 
seldom be helped by the doctors and if the patient recovered it 
was due more to his own constitution than the skill of the phy- 
sician. These diseases were generally so fatal it was no wonder 
the settlers sometimes fled in panic. Diseases such as croup that 
the doctor could help were sometimes fatal because the doctor 
could not reach the patient due to impassable roads or swollen 
streams. 


The ague regularly affected people in mid-summer and lasted 
until frost. The first remedy used was Peruvian bark, but before 
long quinine and calomel supplanted it. Doctors carried their 
medicines in their saddle bags and often used an ounce or more 


of quinine daily per patient. In addition patients were bled, for 


bleeding was thought to reduce fever. Sometimes the diseases 
were checked or the patients improved, but cold weather was the 
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greater help. No one thought of mosquitoes and flies in relation 
to diseases. Bleeding and calomel were considered the best cures 
available. 


A plague of cholera in the early 1850’s so frightened people 
that they shunned Noblesville. One of the citizens of Noblesville 
was returning from a trip to Washington when he became ill, but 
continued on to his home. The man, Mr. L. N. Emmons, died a few 
days later. When his death and the cause became known people 
left the community as quickly as possible, while others tried to 
avoid those places they felt might be infected. The fears of the 
people were not without justification for a cholera epidemic did 
strike Noblesville very shortly. A number of others died in this 
epidemic of 1850. 


In 1853 Noblesville was beset by another cholera plague. The 
latter epidemic was not as severe and there were not as many 
lives lost, but Noblesville as a town suffered. 


People were afraid to come to Noblesville to trade or to visit. 
Several years elapsed before the shock passed and the settlers 
came freely to Noblesville. 


Dr. W. H. Graham, who began to practice medicine in 1860, 
said calomel was given until the patient’s mouth began to be 
sore. Bleeding was still done at that time, but by the close of Dr. 
Graham’s practice it was no longer taught in medical schools or 
the new medical books. Dr. Graham remembered how sick his 
mother was with pleurisy and pneumonia when he was a boy. He 
saw the doctor open a vein in her arm and watched her breathing 
become easier and her pain leave as the blood flowed out of her 
arm. Dr. Graham always felt his mother had been spared a 
serious illness by the bleeding. 


At the time the settlers came to Noblesville bleeding was done 
for almost every illness or accident before medicine was given 
internally. 


Dr. John Finch, the first physician in the county, lived only a 
few years. In 1827 the second doctor came to Noblesville, Dr. 
H. W. Clark. He built a log cabin on the west side of the square 
which was his home for many years. 


Dr. T. T. Butler came to the county in 1832 where he practiced 
medicine for almost forty years. He was so respected as a gentle- 
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man anda physician that many felt they owed their lives and their 
health to his skill and his death was a personal loss to them. 


By 1869 Hamilton County had six doctors and one dentist as 
residents. Four years later, in 1873 they organized the first Medi- 
cal Society. 


Another doctor in Noblesville in the early days was Jason Syl- 
vester Kitchell, a homeopathic physician. Jason Kitchell was born 
and reared in eastern New Jersey. 


After serving one hundred days with the infantry in the Civil 
War he answered the urge to go West. With his wife Harriet and 
three children he moved to Ohio. 


In 1869 he moved to Noblesville and began the practice of 
medicine. He was well liked and had a large practice. His home 
was a frame house located on the southwest corner of Tenth and 
Logan Streets where the Wake-Up Filling station now stands. 
When the house was sold at auction in 1923 it was purchased by 
Frank S. Campbell, a grandson of Dr. Kitchell and the author of 
this book. It was then moved to its present location, 1699 Conner 
Street. 


Dr. Kitchell was a friend of a Mr. Hurlebaugh, an excellent 
barber. Mr. Hurlebaugh did all of the tonsorial work for the 
Kitchell family without charge in return for the medical service 
Dr. Kitchell rendered the Hurlebaugh family. The Kitchell grand- 
sons as well as their grandfather received haircuts for nothing as 


long as Dr. Kitchell and Mr. Hurlebaugh lived. 
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HAMILTON COUNTY HOSPITAL 


On the 7th day of October, 1913, a petition was presented to 
the Board of Commissioners of Hamilton County, bearing the 
signatures of two hundred resident freeholders of Hamilton 
County. More than 150 of these were residents of the city of No- 
blesville. Said petition asked that an annual tax levy be made for 
the establishment and maintenance of a public hospital in the 
city of Noblesville, in Hamilton County, and that an amount of 
money not to exceed the sum of $30,000 be expended in the pur- 
chase of a building for such hospital. 

At the next regular meeting of that Board, held on the fifth 
day of November, 1913, said petition came up for hearing and 
was approved by a divided vote. The majority then and there pro- 
ceeded to establish a county hospital and appointed a board of 
trustees for the new hospital, consisting of Ira W. Christian, Roy 
B. Castor, Charles F. Bardonner, Frank Eller, and Mrs. Manzanita 
Covode. They further authorized the issuance of County Bonds 
on the amount of $30,000 to provide funds to be used in the pur- 
chase of such hospital. 

With the money derived from the sale of said bonds the County 
Commissioners purchased the three story brick building of Dr. 
Samuel Harrell located at 148 North Ninth Street in the city of 
Noblesville. 


After several years of continuous operation and steady growth, 
there was an urgent need for more room and a safer and more effi- 
cient building. 


In the year 1940 a total of 875 patients were registered and in 
1950 that figured soared to 1775. The number of babies born in 
the hospital in 1940 was 149 and in 1950 that number increased to 
437. The old hospital was crowded and turning away patients. 

It had long been the dream of the hospital trustees and interest- 
ed persons to build a new hospital on Federal Hill, just west of 
the city limits, at the junction of state roads No. 32 and 38. In 
1944 Charles M. Swain, who owned this site, decided to retire 
and offered for sale his plot of sixteen acres of land. After con- 
ferring with the county council and commissioners, it was decided 
that Alden H. Baker, then chairman of the hospital trustees and 
Chauncey A. Craig, also a trustee, should purchase this land 
which was offered for sale at public auction on October 11, 1944, 
in order to hold the location until official action could be taken 
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by the county. So great was the public interest that many people 
voluntarily donated generous sums of money to establish a fund to 
aid in the purchase price of $10,100. On February 28, 1945, the 
land was transferred to the county. Donations continued to come 
in until twice the cost price was received. 


The next step was to secure an architect. Hospital trustees visit- 
ed several hospitals in their study of plans. At a meeting of the 
county council, commissioners and trustees, a number of archi- 
tects were interviewed. On April 4, 1946, Walter Scholer of La- 
fayette was selected to draw the plans while John M. Rotz, a resi- 
dent of Hamilton County, with office in Indianapolis, was secured 
as building engineer. 


At the suggestion of Miss Kitty McKelvey, who was employed 
as hopital superintendent in 1946, a hospital guild was organized. 
The first meeting was held in the home of Mrs. Walter Bordner, 
April 17th, 1946, and this was the beginning of a net-work of 
supporting units covering the entire county. The plans for the new 
hospital held the interest of the members as each unit took over 
the task of securing means for the furnishing of a room in the 
new building, as well as serving the present hospital. 


A long process of conferences followed; the public continued 
to clamor for a new hospital; building progress was slowed down 
by post-war scarcities. 


By an act of the 79th Congress, in what is known as the Hill- 
Burton Act, Federal funds amounting to one-third of the construc- 
tion cost, were made available for hospital construction in areas 
where the need was greatest. The Indiana State Board of Health 
immediately complied with the required thorough survey of all 
hospital facilities over the entire state, and in 1947 Hamilton 
County was in seventeenth place for government aid. By 1948 we 
were in fourth place and were urged to make the necessary prep- 
arations for building. In order to qualify for Federal aid, it was 
necessary to have the money available, plans finished and the 
contracts awarded before June 30, 1949. On February 10, 1948, 
the trustees signed a petition prepared by County Attorney, Frank 
S. Campbell, asking the commissioners to supply funds in the 
amount of $700,000 for application on the erection and equipping 
of a suitable hospital for the county on land which had previously 
been purchased for that purpose. 


In 1947 the Board of Commissioners accepted a loan of $15,- 
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000 from the Bureau of Community Facilities of Federal Works; 
this money to be used in the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for the new hospital. 


In order to be absolutely sure of the desire of the people, a ref- 
erendum was asked for in the primary election on May 4, 1948. 
This resulted in 4,422 votes in favor of the hospital and 1,046 
votes against the measure. At the regular meeting of the county 
council on September 2nd, they voted to proceed with the hospital. 


The necessary steps for bonding the county were taken, and on 
May 18th, 1949, bonds amounting to $700,000 were sold to 
Raffensperger Hughes & Company, Inc. of Indianapolis, and 
Glori- Forgan & Company of Chicago. Their bid was for 134% 
interest and a premium of $2,793.77. Thus, the money was made 
available. 


The hospital plans, revised from time to time, were com- 
pleted and approved by state and federal agencies. Advertis- 
ing for bids was accomplished and on June 17th, in the library of 
the judge, at the court house, the bids were opened. The awards 
were made to the A. R. Hunnicutt Company of New Castle for 
general construction $487,274, the Acme Plumbing and Heating 
Company of Lafayette $263,000 and the W. H. S. Electric Com- 
pany of Indianapolis $48,998. A second elevator was included at 
an additional cost of $14,952.00 and approximately $100,000 was 


reserved for the purchase of equipment. 


On July 18th, the contracts were signed with the three firms, 
and two days later the work was started. Contractor Monte Jessup, 
who resides near the site, was secured as a full time inspector for 
the entire construction. By the end of the year all of the reinforced 
concrete framework was completed. As spring approached, the 
brick work moved more rapidly, and April 5th, 1950, marked 
the laying of the cornerstone, containing a copper box for data of 
interest. The new hospital was opened May 12, 1951. 


On September 2nd, 1952, the new Haale was given the name 
of “Riverview Hospital.” 


On May 12, 1954, every bed in the 86 bed hospital was oc- 
cupied and three additional beds placed in the hall. 


The business at the hospital continued to increase as shown by 
the following statement. The number of out-patients has grown 
and is now numbered in the thousands each year. 
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Year 


1938 
1939 
1940 
194] 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Operating 
Expense 


$ 30,670 
40,054, 
41,391 
47,325 
99,009 
69,153 
79,182 
94,660 

106,968 
137,833 
151,140 
156,312 
167,602 
277,748 
368,869 
432,519 
497,712 
524,076 
961,343 
626,533 
723,160 
775,369 
$93,124 
894,183 


Operating 


Receipts 
$ 18,297 
26,745 
30,333 
30,073 
91,751 
99,743 
99,269 
79,051 
109,073 
114,314 
128,850 
142,629 
150,160 
254,801 
SW RaW ey 
427,980 
475,334 
See ta 
274,200 
646,347 
741,466 
187,487 
378,896 
903,924 


Hospital Financial Operations from 1938 through 1961 


Deficit 


$12,372 
13,309 
11,053 


Surplus 


$ 2,105 


4,706 


12,857 
19,814 
18,305 
12,117 
29,042 

9,741 


Riverview Hospital numbered among the top sixteen Hoosier 
County Hospitals, out of forty-eight similar institutions through- 
out the state, that showed high net incomes in the year 1959. 


In January 1960 the Riverview Hospital had 165 full time and 
35 part time employees. 


One reason for the increase in gross receipts at the Hospital is 
due to the increase in rates charged as shown by the following 


chart: 

Rooms Private 2 Bed 4 Bed Hall 
1960 $20.00 $17.00 $13.00 $11.00 
1958-1959 17.00 13.00 11.00 10.00 
1955-1956 14.50 10.00 8.50 8.50 
1953. 13.50 9.50 8.00 None © 
1949 8.00 7.00 5.25 
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These rates may appear to be high, but they are comparable to 
what other hospitals are charging, and the services rendered have 
increased accordingly. 


Approximately 80% of all patients carry hospital insurance. 


The following is a list of the doctors and dentists now residing 
in Hamilton County. 


Doctors in Noblesville: J. C. Ambrose, Sam W. Campbell, James 
A. Dillon, Robert F. Harris, Sam W. Hooke, John S. Hash, 
John G. Haywood, Haldon C. Kraft, Roscoe Adrian Lanning, 
Joe R. Lloyd, Ray Shanks, Carl B. Southard, Charles F. 
Smith. 


Doctors in Sheridan: J. W. Griffith, Eugene Newby, John L. Reck, 
Paul Waitt. 


Doctors in Westfield: Andrew F. Connoy, Leo Francis Connoy. 
Doctors in Carmel: Claude M. Donahue, W. Clayton Thomas. 
Doctor in Cicero: Oscar D. Havens. 

Doctor in Arcadia: Joseph R. Karlick. 


Doctor in Fishers: Richard N. Land. 


Dentists in Noblesville: H. H. Dittbrenner, George A. Gwinn, John 
W. Ketcham, Robert E. Lively, Donnell Marlin, Manson S. 
Shanks. 


Dentists in Sheridan: Robert Little, Leonard Stahl. 
Dentist in Westfield: J. N. Daniel. 
Dentist in Carmel: Carl Osterheld. 


Dentist in Arcadia: Sheldon L. Hall. 
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Year 


1938 
1939 
1940 
194] 
1942 
1943 
1944, 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954, 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
196] 


Year 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954, 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Adm. 


636 
827 
910 
1056 
1136 


1151 


1660 
1634 
1783 
1775 
2300 
2856 
2953 
3731 
3526 
4020 
4333 
4422 
444] 
4548 
44.26 


Ortho- 
pedic 


40 
72 
93 
90 


Hospital Statistics: 1938-1961 
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3240 
2376 
3292 
9808 
7367 
10852 
9199 
9064. 
10733 
13023 


12774 
13451 


E K G’s 


The Riverview Hospital Foundation, Inc. was incorporated in 
1957 to provide financial assistance and to improve the facilities 
and services of Riverview Hospital. 


To assist in the improvement of the safety and general welfare 
of the patients and to aid in the alleviation of human suffering 
through the facilities or services of the Hospital. 


To receive by gift any money or property, absolutely or in trust, 
to be used, either the principal or income therefrom, for futher- 
ance of any or all of the foregoing purposes. 

To hold and invest and pay over to the Riverview Hospital, as 
needed, for carrying out any of the foregoing purposes. 

The original officers were: 

President—Paul Manship 

Vice President—Wm. Harger 

Secretary—Mrs. John Atkins 

Treasurer—Benson McLaughlin 
Board of Directors 


Paul Manship Mrs. Lester Kercheval 
Mrs. John Atkins Benson McLaughlin 
Mrs. Louis Pecsok Newton Wiles 

Marcus Kendall Mrs. Faras Day 
Frank S. Campbell Wm. T. Harger 
Harold W. Shonk Justin Roberts 

Phillip Overman | Walter A. Sharpe 


Mrs. William Brattain 

In 1959 it started a campaign to raise $500,000.00 by volun- 
tary donations, to aid and assist in the construction of an addition 
to the present hospital. 

In December, 1959, the total pledged was in excess of $309,- 
000.00 of which $98,071.72 was paid in cash. 

On December 5, 1958 the dwelling house and one acre of 
ground at the northeast corner of the hospital ground was pur- 
chased by the hospital at a cost of $9,000. The dwelling house on 
the acre has been sold and the premises are being cleared so that 
a new entrance to the hospital can be made at a lower level to pro- 
vide an entrance to the annex whenever it is constructed. 

In 1960 a contract was awarded to Al Harding of Indianapolis 
for the construction of additional laboratory facilities allowing 
$30,475 for laboratory and $10,000 for equipment. This is an 
area increase of seventy-five percent with facilities for chemistry, 
bacteriology, blood bank, and office. 
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NOTES 


Dr. D. Lee Andrews located in Noblesville in January, 1947, 
and immediately began the practice of medicine and surgery in 
this city and in the Hamilton County Hospital. 


He was not a member of the Hamilton County Medical Society 
and was never admitted to the Medical Staff of the hospital. 


On September 9, 1947, the Board of Trustees adopted rules and 
regulations for the government of said hospital including one re- 
lating to surgeons, which provides that: 


“A surgeon desiring to practice surgery, who is not a member 
of the surgical staff . . . shall possess the following qualifications 
-.- (a) “He shall have a certificate of internship showing one year 
service as an interne in a hospital approved by the Council of 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation,” and (b) “He shall have had not less than three years of 
surgical training which meets the approval of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons.” 


Dr. Andrews did not have the training required by those rules 
and he was denied the right to practice surgery in the Hamilton 
County Hospital, whereupon he filed a complaint in the Hamilton 
Circuit Court against the Hospital and its officials alleging that 
said rules were unreasonable and void and asked for an injunc- 
tion to prevent the Hospital from enforcing the same. 


The Hamilton Circuit Court ruled in his favor and held that 
said Hospital Rules were unreasonable. From that decision the 
hospital authorities appealed to the Appellate Court of Indiana 
and on October 22, 1948, the Appellate Court reversed the decis- 
ion of the local court. (81 NE 2d) 699. 


Then Dr. Andrews appealed from that decision to the Supreme 
Court of Indiana and on the 14th day of March, 1949, the Su- 
preme Court held that such rules and regulations were reason- 
able; that Dr. Andrew should be permitted to practice medicine 
but not surgery in such County Hospital. Dr. Andrews was un- 
successful in his attempt to take the case before the United States 


Supreme Court. 227 Ind. 21784 NE (2d) 469. 


Dr. Andrews moved away from Noblesville soon after the final ~ 
decision was made. 
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CHAPTER XII 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


Hamilton County has always provided for the poor within its 
boundaries. The spirit of the community has always been to see 
that the common necessities of life should be provided and no one 


should be ill treated. 


At the first meeting of the County Commissioners overseers for 
the poor were appointed in each township. Believing that “the 
poor we have always with us”, provision was made for the depen- 
dent ones. In addition to providing sufficiently for the wants of 
the poor it was the duty of the overseer to record the names and 
needs of those needing assistance. Children whose parents were 
dead or unable to care for them were the responsibility of the 
overseers. The boys were put out as apprentices until the age of 
twenty-one and the girls until the age of eighteen. 


For some years there was an orphan’s home in Westfield, but 
that was discontinued early in the twentieth century. 


The care of the poor for the various townships in the county was 
handled by the overseers of the poor until 1846. The county board 
in March of that year appointed Jesse Fisher Superintendent of 
the institution for the poor. This poor house was built on eighty 
acres of land in Noblesville Township and was to be comprised of 
log cabins built and furnished for the poor. Superintendent Fisher 
was allowed three hundred dollars annually for seven paupers, 
with a proportionate increase for additional poor. Mr. Fisher was 
to provide all necessities for the immates. The overseers in the 
townships were to transfer all those under their care to this county 
farm for the poor in May, 1846. In the first annual report filed by 
Superintendent Fisher he gave the names and the conditions of the 
eight poor for whom he had cared during the year. 


In 1852 a new brick building was erected on the county farm. In 
1857 additional land was purchased and the brick building was 
enlarged. It was two stories high in front and one story high at 
the back. Additions and improvements have been made through 
the years, but part of the building erected in 1857 still is used. In 
1903 that first building of 1852 was torn down. 

In 1915 there were thirty-seven inmates in that home, nearly 
all elderly men and women. Forty-five years later there were 
thirty-one inmates, sixteen women and fifteen men, but five of 
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them were under thirty years of age. These five were mentally 
deficient. 

The township trustees, under present laws, provide temporary 
relief for the poor. This is done by orders drawn on the county 
treasury. In 1958 such orders were drawn in the following 
amounts: 


TOWNSHIP AGGREGATE AMOUNT 
Adams '\.\ci.ae cae erro $ 2,899.26 
Chay oe Shee apa een 1,159.65 
Delaware! SIV eee 736.08 
Fall’ Créekeoe ee ae ee 1,576.90 
Jackson }..2:20 oR ae eee 6,954.70 
Noblesville ire ra 32,540.32 
Washington yey eee 4,429.93 
Wayne i ee aaererenre 977.42 
White ‘River 799 ar 817.84 

Lotal Seer ar $52,092.10 


A Department of Public Welfare was established in each county 
in the state by an act of the legislature approved March 18, 1936. 
These departments were designed to care for aged and decrepit 
adults and dependent children by public assistance. At first this 
assistance was limited to amounts not exceeding ten or twelve dol- 
lars per month. A report of the work of that department for the 
year 1958 reveals the following facts: 

153 aged people received public assistance of about $34.00 per 
month 

66 children, living in their own homes, received public assist- 
ance of about $33.00 per month 

24 children, maintained in homes for children at an average 
cost of $49.42 per month. 

The total cost of operating that department in 1958 amounted 
to $192,715.05, of which the federal government paid fifty per 
cent, the state paid thirty percent, and the county paid twenty 
percent. That twenty percent cost the taxpayers of Hamilton Coun- 
ty $38,543.00. 

Mrs. Bertha M. Joseph, the first director of that department, 
assumed her duties in April, 1936. She served until she resigned 
October 15, 1952. Mrs. Ione Pettijohn, the present director, suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Joseph. 

The County School Attendance officer was made an Investiga- 
tor of the Poor by an act of the legislature approved May 22, 
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1933. Mrs. Mabel Hannah is the present officer. 


Social Security Benefits are paid monthly to those qualifying 
for them on the basis of old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance. The Anderson Social Security District Office manages the 
benefits in Hamilton County. Herman E. Landes, manager, stated 
that in February, 1959 these were being paid at the rate of $2,- 
321,000 annually. This was a nineteen percent increase over the 
previous year. The table below shows the number and amount of 
each type of monthly benefit being paid in Hamilton County in 
1959. 


BENEFICIARY NUMBER PAYMENTS 
Retired worker 1,978 $134,081 
Wife or husband 626 ZOO 
Widow or Widower 270 14,692 
Mothers with children 0 0 
Children 287 13,604 
Dependent parents 0 0 


For the entire state of Indiana, social security payments at the 
end of February 1959 were being paid to three hundred sixty-four 
thousand beneficiaries at the rate of twenty-two and one half mil- 
lion dollars per month. 


The Indiana Employment Security Division was created in 
1936, with a branch of the Indianapolis office operating in No- 
blesville on a one-day-a-week basis. During the nine months of 
operation in 1938 the Noblesville office received eight hundred 
forty-five individual applications for claims. In 1939, the first 
complete year of operations, the number of individual claims had 
risen to one thousand one hundred seventy-one. In 1950 three 
hundred fifteen people filed new claims. In 1958 one thousand 
five hundred twenty-one persons made at least one application 
sometime during the year. 


In the middle of November, 1959, the number of jobless claims 
filed with the Noblesville office of the Indiana Employment Se- 
curity Division totaled one hundred which included twenty-two 
new claims filed for the first time. In the first week in December, 
1959, the number of such claims filed increased to one hundred 
thirty-two. 
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In 1958 the United Fund was organized in Hamilton County. 
Each township conducted its own drive; Noblesville Township 


raised more than $28,000 and the nine townships raised more than 
$47,000. 


In 1961 the nine townships working together set a goal of $57,- 
000 to be distributed as follows: 


UNITED FUND BUDGET FOR THE 1961 CAMPAIGN 


Cerebral Palsy tesa ee ee ne $ 1,000.00 
Cancer }Research ayes i er, he, ee 900.00 
Salvation Arm yatasepar eee hy ie os ou aa 2,000.00 
Red: Gross of: 0): pe ee ee co ee 11,765.00 
Association for Mental Health .......... 2,168.00 
Girle, Scouts es0 oe ee eee eee 5,610.00 
Boys Scouts pie tse ect tratnl ichec.. acer 10,362.00 
C. RO Reh eee nk ee 1,500.00 
Youth Recreation and Activities ........ 18,992.00 
Shrinkage and Emergency ............. 603.00 
Operating. 0.0. cove eee eee tana mre tre tc 2,500.00 

WD otaliers, fesces covers hth dared, $97,000.00 


This organization is incorporated under the name of United 
Fund of Hamilton County, Inc., and in 1961 had the following 
officers: 


President—Brian Smith 
Vice-president—John Neal 
Secretary—Mrs. Fred Leeman 
Treasurer—William Max Norris 


Directors are elected from each of the nine townships. 


Y.M.C.A. The Young Men’s Christian Association sponsors Hi- 
Y Clubs in the high schools of Hamilton County. In addition, 
Hamilton County receives benefit from Y.M.C.A. activities on 
most college campuses. 


SALVATION ARMY. Daily help is given by the Salvation 
Army to those in need. An Emergency Fund is deposited in Ham- 
ilton County and dispensed by local men. Transients are fed and 
given help in moving on to their destination. Help in disaster serv- 
ice is also available. 


ay 


Mt tanec 9 ine i tai 
a ae 
ate ereinettstiin ton ech sraratcaesininte 


MENTAL HEALTH. The primary purpose of Mental Health is 
to establish adequate services for the mentally ill or handicapped 
in Hamilton County and includes services in federal and state 
hospitals. Research is also a part of this program. 


GIRL SCOUTS. Girls throughout Hamilton County are served 
by the Hoosier Capital Girl Scout Council. The program includes 
troop camping, teen camp, bus trips, patrol organization and 
round-up training. Much of this program is done on a neighbor- 
hood basis to reach the individual girl. 


BOY SCOUTS. Boys throughout the county are served with 
camping facilities, leadership, training, organized troop activities, 
trips and adventure in a well rounded program in the Kikthawe- 
nund Area Council. oy 


C. R. O. P. The Christian Rural Overseas Program provides 
for destitute areas of the world. No agency has ever been able to 
deliver more food for less money to the distressed people of the 
world. | 


TRAVELER’S AID. This agency assists and serves for the bene- 
fit and protection of the inexperienced traveler, children, handi- 
capped, and aged. U.S.O., the United Service Organization assist 
men in the military service away from home. | 


YOUTH RECREATION AND ACTIVITIES. Each township in 
Hamilton County is included in this area of youth activities. This 
includes Little League, Dads’ Clubs, Boys’ Clubs, and other com- 
munity youth projects throughout the year. vi 


An attempt was made to organize a Boys’ Club in 1947, but 
it was not until June, of 1951 that fifty Noblesville citizens met 
in a determined effort to find a solution to the rising juvenile 
problems. From this start the Boys’ Club of Noblesville was in- 
corporated July 21, 1951. A Board of Directors composed of fif- 
teen religious, business, industrial and professional leaders was 
named. The Board agreed that the third floor of the K. of P. Hall 


offered the best facility at the most reasonable price. 


Frank W. Campbell, son of the author, was the first president, 
founder and driving force behind achieving the thirty thousand 
dollar club. Hundreds of people, both as individuals, service 
clubs, and groups, helped plan, finance, equip, and staff the club. 
Irving Heath, the first secretary, was one of the first to rally to 
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the proposed “dream.” Howard Whitcomb headed the capital fund 
drive, R. D. Smith, George Stump, and George Burrell teamed up 
to complete the remodeling. The original organizing committee 
consisted of Frank W. Campbell, Irving Heath, Jim Neal, Reid 
Hudler, Dale Swanson, Rev. Herschel Reed, Rev. Fred Hill, and 
George Guillet. Almost two years passed before the club could of- 
ficially open its doors, but during that time almost every Civic or- 
ganization in the community had furnished members to serve on 
committees, and school and city officials also joined the effort. 


Robert Morris was the first executive director of the club. The 
first staff included Medford Newman, William Shelley, John W. 
Dierdorf, and Vernon E. Thornburg. The club opened it’s doors 
to the boys of the community on April 13, 1953. A dedicatory 
service was held on Thursday, April 30th, 1953. This was attend- 
ed by several hundred visitors who came to witness the dedication 
most of them had helped make possible. E. F. VanBilliard, repre- 
sentative of the national organization of Boys’ Clubs was present, 
Harry Gorman executive director of the Indianapolis Boys’ Clubs, 
Will Wilson founder of the Anderson Boys’ Club, and other out- 
standing individuals from nearby towns. One of the highlights of 
the evening was the reading of a telegram from former President 
Herbert Hoover which read as follows: } 


_“T am happy to learn of the establishment of the Boys’ Club of 
Noblesville. I congratulate you, the Board of Directors and the 
citizens who have provided the organization, facilities, leadership 
and support for giving boys opportunity to become strong and 
good citizens.” 


In 1954 the annual Open House and election of directors for 
the coming year was climaxed by an unusual award. To Frank W. 
Campbell was presented the Boys’ Club Medallion for “unusually 
devoted service to boys.” Ray Bogdon, State Boys’ Club director, 
made the presentation which was the first such award ever made 
in the twelve state area which comprises the Mid-west district. 


Since that date other Noblesville leaders have been similarly 
honored. These include Irving Heath, Howard Whitcomb, Dale 
Swanson, and Rey. Herschel Reed. 


In 1960 Robert P. Miller was hired as full time director of the 
club. Don Jellison and Tom Highland are also on the staff. For 
several years older boys were selected to act as a Junior Staff, to 
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assist in the daily operation of the club. In September, 1961 ten 
boys were selected to act as club policemen. Any member found 
causing trouble or being destructive will be tried by a Boys’ Club 
Court on Saturday morning. 


The Present Board of Directors for the Noblesville Boys’ Club 


is as follows: 


President—H. H. Dittbrenner 
Vice-president—Dr. James A. Dillon 
2nd Vice-president—Charles Lyon 
Secretary—Howard Young 
Treasurer—John Neal 


1 Year Ex-officio Members 
Robert Morris 
John Hollingsworth 


I Year Members of the Board 
Howard Whitcomb 
John Neal 
Irving Heath 
F. W. Campbell 
Roy Light 


2 Year Ex-officio 
Rev. Robert E. Pebley 


Stan Derival 


2 Year Members 
Robert Goodwin 
Fred Lemmon 
Howard Young 
James A. Dillon 
Dale Hanshew 


3 Year Exofficio 
Ed Blann 
Bill Benner 


3 Year Members 
Dale Swanson 
Charles Lyon 
Dr. H. H. Dittbrenner 
Amos Howard 


John Scherer 
15 


Attendance at the Boys’ Club during the year from September 
1960 to June, 1961 averaged over one hundred boys a day. Dur- 
ing part of the year the average was one hundred twenty-five. In 
addition over a score of boys spent ten days at a Boys’ Club Camp 
in the summer of 1961. They were accompanied by Robert P. 
Miller, executive director. The total membership for the year ex: 
ceeded five hundred boys. 


Howard Whitcomb has become nationally prominent in Boys’ 
Club work. For two years he was chairman of the Hoosier Area 
Council consisting of thirty-eight Boys’ Clubs in Indiana. In Sep- 
tember, 1961 he served as chairman of the Mid-west Regional 
Laymans’ Conference at Dayton, Ohio where representatives from 
thirteen states were in attendance. One hundred twenty-eight lay- 
men, outstanding business men, met for two days to discuss the 
activities and problems of Boys’ Clubs. Mr. Whitcomb had charge 
of the arrangements and program for this conference, the first of 
its kind ever held in the United States. Most conferences attract 
many professional club workers or directors, but this was a lay- 
mans’ conference. Mr. Whitcomb is also on a national committee 
for Boys Club Evaluation. 


RED CROSS. The Hamilton County Chapter was organized 
in 1917 with the following officers: 


Chairman, Meade Vestal 

Vice Chm., Mrs. Marcus White 
Secretary, Mrs. George Christian 
Treasurer, Mrs. Frank S. Campbell 
Executive Sec., Miss Mary Hummer 


Judge Vestal served as chairman about a year, until he was 
appointed Judge Advocate. He was succeeded by Judge E. E. Cloe, 
who served about nine years, and was succeeded by Rev. G. E. 
Jones, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Noblesville. He served 
until 1938. 


Dr. E. V. Shockey of Arcadia served as chairman from 1938 
to 1942. He was followed by E. B. Wetherow, James Oliver, O. V. 
Winks, B. J. Ferkes, Robert Craig and H. T. Parson, the present 
chairman. | 


The chapter activities were dormant from 1922 to 1927. About ~ 
1931 Mrs. Alice Cravens was employed as executive secretary 
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and served for two years; she was followed by Miss Nell Darrah, 
(Mrs. Robert Harris), Miss Mary Heath, and Margaret Brasher. 
When Miss Brasher resigned in 1934 Mrs. Virginia Bowen was 
appointed and she served for eleven years and was succeeded by 
Miss Mary Sue Teter and Miss Mary May Bart, who served until 
July, 1951, when Mrs. Ruth Essington was employed. She is still 
serving as Executive Secretary. 


The funds received from the Hamilton County United Fund 
Drive are divided on a 50-50 basis with the National Red Cross, 
which leaves about $5,000.00 for local chapter work. 


Two primary obligations have been placed upon the local chap- 
ter, viz; To provide services and assistance to members of the 
armed forces and to conduct a disaster preparedness and relief 
program. 


The local chapter maintains seven of the service programs pre- 
scribed, viz: 


1. Home Service 
2. Disaster Relief 

3. First Aid 

4. Water Safety 

©. Home care of the sick and injured 
6. Gray Ladies Service 

7. Junior Red Cross 


The chapter is governed by an official board of twenty-four 
members, representing each township. 


1961 Officers 
Chairman—Fred Becker 
Vice-Chairman—H. T. Parson 
Assist. Vice-Chairman—Harold E. Knapp 
Secretary—Minnie Doane 
Treasurer—Mrs. John K. Mason 
Executive Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Essington 
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CHAPTER XIII 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


The first sermon that was preached to white people in Hamilton 
County was in the summer of 1820. This was at the house of John 
Finch on Horseshoe Prairie. The preacher, whose name was either 
Childers or Corbly, was a “Hardshell” Baptist. Two members 
were added to his church at that time, Sarah and Margaret Finch, 
who later helped organize the First Baptist Church. 


The first Sunday School held in the county was held in the 
same settlement, Horseshoe Prairie. This was in the house of “Old 


Father” Mallory. 


The first churches in Hamilton County were the First Baptist, 
the Christian, the Methodist Episcopal, and the Presbyterian. To- 
day there are eighty-three churches, representing twenty-one Pro- 
testant denominations, in the Ministerial Association of Hamilton 
County. In addition, there are several churches and sects in Hamil- 
ton County who do not affiliate with the Protestant churches such 
as: 


Church of God Missions—west side of the Public Square 


Jehovah’s Witnesses—Kingdom Hall on Carey Drive, west of 


Noblesville 


Roman Catholic Churches— 
Our Lady of Grace—Noblesville 
Sacred Heart of Jesus—Cicero 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel—Carmel 


First Baptist Church 
This church was organized on December 8th, 1827 in Nobles- 
ville. On August 15th, 1835 it merged with the Church of Christ 
to form the Christian Church. Some years later the negroes organ- 
ized a Baptist Church which took the name First Baptist. 


Calvary Baptist Church 
In August 1910 a new church was organized with twenty charter 
members. This group adopted the name Calvary. Within five years 
the membership had grown to seventy, and at present there are one 
hundred forty-two members. The present congregation meet in a_ 
white frame building that was purchased from the Episcopal 
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Church soon after the Calvary Church was organized. The original 
church building was a log cabin erected on land donated by Will- 
iam Conner. 7 

Rev. George Adams, the pastor, conducts regular morning and 
evening worship services on Sundays. Prayer services and other 
meetings are held regularly as part of their church program. An- 
nual local expenditures are approximately $5,500. An additional 
$1000 is expended for missionary work. 

This church is affiliated with the American Baptist Convention. 
During the past year nineteen members withdrew from the church 
to form a new group associated with the Southern Baptist Church. 


Methodist Episcopal Church 


The first quarterly conference that included Hamilton County 
was held at Wise’s School House on the 27th day of December 
1828. It was called the Fall Creek Circuit. The first quarterly 
conference of the Noblesville Circuit was held on the 12th day of 
December 1835. 

The first minister, Rev. James Scott, was a Methodist Circuit 
Rider. In 1822 and 1823 he conducted services in the wilderness. 
In 1823-1824 Jesse Haile preached in the county and John Miller 
was the circuit rider in 1824-1825. 3 

At present there are eight hundred sixty-two members. Rev. 
Paul Stephenson is the pastor. Regular Sunday morning worship 
services and Sunday School are held in the morning and youth 
services are held Sunday evening. 

About $30,000 is expended annually for support of the church 
and its local work and $5,500 annually for missionary work. The 
church has a building fund of about $190,000 and is preparing 
to erect a new church at the eastern edge of Noblesville. 


Christian Church 
The Christian Church was first called the “Church of Christ’ 


and later it was changed to the “Disciples of Christ’. It was or- 
ganized in 1833 and held meetings in the frame Court House in 
Noblesville, until it merged with the Baptist in 1835. 

The present church was built in 1897-1898 while E. S. Conner 
was minister. The parsonage was purchased in 191] while L. C. 
Howe was the minister and remodeled in 1913. In 1923 the Edu- 
cational Building was added during the first pastorate of A. H. 
Moore, the minister to return to the church as pastor after three 
other ministers had followed his period of service. On May 21, 
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1933 the church celebrated its one hundredth birthday. 

| The church now has a membership of over eleven hundred and 
an annual income of about $23,000, of which $17,000 is used for 
support of the local church and about $6,000 for missionary work. 
Rev. Robert Pebley is the pastor. 

Under the guidance of Rev. Pebley two major programs were 
planned and completed during the year, 1961. After a detailed 
study of the facilities, the church plant was deemed adequate for 
the present, but a great deal of work needed to be done to the 
building. The educational plant and office facilities have been re- 
decorated and modernized. The kitchen has been improved with 
modern lighting fixtures, additional cupboard space, new sinks 
and cabinet tops, and redecoration. The sanctuary was redecorated 
and some minor improvements made. 

_The other major program of the year was an evangelistic cru- 
sade led by Dr. Bayne E. Driskill of Fort Worth, Texas. This pro- 
gram involved five months of intensive work by the members of 
the congregation. The Great Day of Decision was set for June 4, 
1961 with a goal of one hundred fourteen new members to be 
added to the local church. This goal was surpassed for on that day 
one hundred eighty members united with the church. 

Many future programs will be built on the foundation laid in 
1961. 

_ This includes such things as the continued improvement of the 
church plant, securing additional property near the church, a year 
around program of visitation on prospective members, inactive 
members, and shut-ins, continued improvement in the administra- 
tive affairs of the church, and additions to the church staff. With 
this vision the First Christian Church continues to be a vital wit- 
ness to the Christian faith in the city of Noblesville and surround- 
ing area. 


Presbyterian Church 


_ At a meeting held in Methodist Episcopal Church on December 
20th, 1848, a Presbyterian Church was organized. We do not know 
when the church building was erected, but it was on South Cath- 
arine Street (now Ninth Street), one block from the Court House. 
The building was south of the alley, on the east side of the street, 
where Dorotha’s Apparel Shop and the Western Union Telegraph 
office are now located. | 
» About 1890 this church became involved in litigation concern- - 
ing the south boundary line of its property. 
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In the year 1890 one George C. Richwine who owned the pro- 
perty south of the church started to construct a building adjacent 
to the church and the trustees of the church instituted an action in 
Hamilton Circuit Court in 1890 alleging that the church had own- 
ed and occupied a strip of ground three (3) feet in width immedi- 
ately south of the south wall of said church building, for more 
than forty (40) years and they asked to have their title quieted and 
for an injunction to prevent Mr. Richwine from erecting his build- 
ing adjacent to the church. | 


Evidence was introduced to show that when the church building 
was erected about 1850 at a time when the adjacent lots were va- 
cant and the surrounding streets and alleys not well defined the 
church authorities located their lot by measurements then believed 
to be correct, that they placed their church building on their own 
ground and three feet away from adjacent property line; that they 
built a fence around their lot, setting the fence on their own pro- 
perty two feet and six inches from the church and six inches from 
the dividing line. That fence remained there until about 1876 or 
1877 when, by agreement with and at the request of Eli Shumack, 
then owners of the Richwine land south of the church, this fence 
having become delapidated, was removed. 


A change of venue was granted and this case was tried in the 
Circuit Court of Marion County at Indianapolis; many witnesses 
were called and a judgement rendered in favor of the church: that 
it was the owner of said strip of land and that it was entitled to 
possession thereof and damages in the amount of one cent. 


From that judgment Mr. Richwine prosecuted an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, and at the May Term, 1893 of that 
Court the judgement of the trial court was affirmed in an opinion 
reported in Indiana Supreme Court Reports No. 135, page 80. 


This church, a white frame building, was used until about 1893 
when a brick church building costing $15,000 was erected at the 
corner of Conner and Twelfth Street. This brick building is still 
used by the congregation, but in 1958 an addition for Christian 
Education was started and fully completed in February, 1959. 
The total cost of the addition was $32,908.12. A building fund 
campaign held in the spring of 1958 secured pledges in the a- 
mount of $32,000 to be paid over a three year period. 


The building was designed by John G. Pecsok, who also was 
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~ the architect for the remodeling done in the Christian Church. The 
General Contractor for the Presbyterian Church addition was 
Lowell Griffin of Cicero, Indiana. 

The Christian Education building added to the church new kit- 
chen facilities, a new dining room, (which through the use of two 
folding doors becomes three class rooms), rest rooms, cloak hall, 
two class rooms and a double room (with a folding door) which 
is used for a nursery, and a furnace room. The extra space was 
desperately needed for the expanding Sunday School and increas- 
ed activities. 

The old white frame church building was sold to the Church of 
the Brethren and was moved to the northeast corner of Twelfth 
and Grant Streets. Later it was sold to the Catholic’s who moved it 
to North Eleventh Street where it is now in use as the Church of 


Our Lady of Grace. 


Rey. John S. Hand is the pastor. The membership on July Ist, 
1961 was two hundred fifty-three communicant members and ap- 
proximately fifty baptized children who had not yet been con- 
firmed. Worship services and Sunday School are held regularly 
on Sunday morning. Bible Study is held on Saturday mornings. 
Youth meetings are held twice each month. Local church expendi- 
tures are about $12,000 annually and $2,500 is contributed for 
missionary work. 


Presbyterian Church at Cicero 

A Presbyterian Church was established in Cicero and a building 
was erected on South Washington Avenue about 1899. The Glass 
Factory was then a thriving business in Cicero and most of the 
members of this church were associated with it. The factory was 
destroyed by fire in 1908 and many of the citizens of Cicero mov- 
ed away. In 1909 the Presbyterian Church edifice was sold to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church and the Presbyterian Church was dis- 
banded. 


African Methodist Episcopal Church 


In March, 1862 this church was organized in a log school build- 
ing three and one half miles northwest of Noblesville. There were 
thirteen members. About 1868 the church moved to Noblesville. 

In 1874 a one story frame building was erected at Hannibal 
and Nineteenth Streets at a cost of $700. This building is now used - 
by The Little Friendly Church. 


$2 


Later a building, which is now used by the congregation, was 
purchased from a Wesleyan Methodist Church. This building is on 
the corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets. 


There are ninety-two listed on the church roll at the present 
time. Rev. J. F. Wilson of Indianapolis is the present minister. 


African Baptist Church 


Fifteen people organized this church in September 1853 at the 
public schoolhouse in Noblesville. Regular meetings and services 
were held for six years then discontinued after the membership 
dwindled to seven. In September, 1865 these seven reorganized the 
church. They were Jack Smith, Aaron Mitchell, Henry Hurley, 
Ricks Mundy, Marjory Howard, Lizzy Howard, and Plance Davis. 
With a membership of forty-six in 1873 a building was started. 
By 1880 the cost of the building, $653, was paid and there was a 
surplus in the treasury for future repairs. The congregation had 
increased to seventy. 


Rev. Thurman E. Washington has been installed as the present 
minister of the church. There are fifty active members at the pres- 
ent time. 


This church celebrated the centennial of its founding several 
years ago. It has occupied the present building since 1901. 


For most of the 1950 decade Rev. Ernest Butler served the 
church as minister. The Butlers were an outstanding family in 
the community. The three oldest boys, Ernie, Bill, and Bob, are 
college graduates and the next two children, Bert and Grace, are 
now in college. Ernie was so outstanding he made Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Universities. Bert was the recipient of one 
of the major Firestone scholarships offered each year, substantial 
enough to insure his education. 


Robert’s Chapel 


Robert’s Chapel, located west of Arcadia in Jackson Township 
is the only other negro church in Hamilton County. Robert’s Chap- 
el was the first African Methodist Church in Indiana. It was es- 
tablished in 1838 by “‘free people of color” as they were referred 
to in their native state of North Carolina. In recent years interde- 
nominational services have been held in the white frame church 
on United States Highway 31. 
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Each year on the 4th of July a homecoming is held that attracts 
hundreds of former residents or relatives of former residents of 
the community. The former Dr. Carl Roberts, a Chicago surgeon, 
was the acknowledged leader of the settlement during his lifetime. 


Seventh-day Adventist Church 


The first church of the Seventh-day Adventist denomination to 
be established in Hamilton County was formally organized No- 
vember 3, 1878, in Noblesville. It’s leader was Pastor S. H. Lane. 
There were fifteen charter members. In 1890 they moved into 
their first sanctuary, located on North Ninth Street. The present 
church is located near Twelfth Street on Division Street. The pas- 
tor is C. KE. Perry. 


The Cicero church was organized in October, 1920, with forty- 
seven charter members, Pastor W. J. Blake presiding. The present 
membership is two hundred thirty-five and C. E. Perry is pastor 
here as well as Noblesville. The Cicero church maintains an ele- 
mentary school with grades from one to eight that requires a staff 
of three teachers. 


In 1919, Indiana Academy was moved near Cicero from Boggs- 
town where it was founded as Beachwood Academy in 1902. It is 
a coeducational boarding school owned and operated by the Indi- 
ana Conference of Seventh-day Adventists. The five hundred acre 
farm on which it is located is ideally adapted to the program of 
Indiana Academy. 


There has been a steady growth in enrollment from the thirty- 
two students in 1919 to the present school enrollment of two hun- 
dred fourteen. The 1961-1962 year marks the fifty-ninth year of 
its operation. During the years hundreds of young people have 
graduated and are now filling places of responsibility around the 
world. 


A high percentage of students of Indiana Academy work for the 
school or the Harris Pine Mills to defray part or all of their school 
expenses. 


Harris Pine Mills, whose home office is located at Pendleton, 
Oregon, established a large plant under the management of Ray- 
mond Olmstead on a grant of the school property. The plant was 
completed in 1959 as a combined project of the local, state, and — 
national membership of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
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Hamilton County Churches 
Rev. John Douglas, former pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church 
in Noblesville prepared the following list of churches whose mini- 
sters belong to the Ministerial Association of Hamilton County. 


BAPTIST 


FRIENDS 
Carmel First Carmel 
Landmark Missionary Eagle Creek 
Noblesville Calvary Gray 
Noblesville First Hinkle Creek 
Prairie Hortonville 
Lamong 
CIES TSE Nobles 
Atlanta ; 
Arcadia Sheridan 
ee Westfield 
: Westfield Union 
Clarksville 
West Grove 
Cyntheanne 
East Union METHODIST 
Little Eagle Arcadia 
Noblesville First Aroma 
Omega Atlanta and Boxley 
Refuge Boxley 
Sheridan Bethel and Union 
Carmel ‘Carmel 
CHURCH OF GOD eee 
agletown 
Arcadia . 
; Fishers 
Noblesville 
Sheridan Harveys 
Hortonville 
EVANGELICAL UNITED Jolietville 


BRETHREN (E.U.B.) 


Pleasant Grove 


Albright and Bethlehem White’s Chapel 

Bethlehem Sheridan 

Mt. Zion Westfield 

Noblesville First Noblesville 

Union Chapel Noblesville, African 
LUTHERAN NAZARENE 

Arcadia Noblesville 

Carmel (Pilgrim Luth.) Arcadia 

Cicero Salem 

Noblesville Sheridan 
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~ EPISCOPAL 
Carmel 


Noblesville (St. Michaels) 


WESLEYAN METHODIST 
Atlanta 
Baker’s Corner 
Carmel 
Cicero 
Deming 
Noblesville 
Sheridan 
Victory Chapel 
Westfield 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(one church of a denomination) 


Church of the Brethren 
Church of Christ 
Faith Tabernacle 
Friends Mission 
Gospel Tabernacle 
Lighthouse Tabernacle 
Little Friendly Church 
Pentecostal, First 
Pilgrim Holiness 
Roberts Chapel 
Seventh-day Adventist 


PRESBYTERIAN 
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Carmel 


Noblesville, First 


CHAPTER XIV 
NEWSPAPERS 


“The Newspaper” was the first newspaper printed and publish- 
ed in Hamilton County. The first issue was dated January 12th, 
1836 and the last issue March 22nd, 1838. This non-political pub- 
lication was owned and edited by L. H. Emmons. When this first 
paper failed he left town for a few years, but returned in 1842 to 
publish another paper, “The Little Western.” “The Little West- 
ern’, politically Democratic, was issued every Saturday for al- 
most three years. This was last published January 25th, 1845. 


In opposition to “The Little Western” another paper was start- 
ed of the Whig political faith, ““The Intelligencer”. This paper 
lasted only a short time. 


Another Noblesville paper called the “News” was an early 
publication. This was purchased in August, 1854, by J. R. Gray 
and J. W. Evans who changed its name to “Hoosier Patriot’. After 
only six months it was sold to H. W. Clark, Sr., who in turn sold 
it. The name was changed to the ““True Whig” and when it was 
again sold in 1862 it became the “White River Clipper”. In 1869 
A. M. Conklin bought it and changed the name to the “Hamilton 
County Register”. 


On January 7, 1870, R. R. Stephenson began the publication 
of another paper, the Noblesville “Commercial”. In 1871 the 
“Commercial” was leased to Miles and Bodenhamer. These men 
bought the “Hamilton County Register” then consolidated the two 
newspapers under the name of the “Noblesville Ledger”, first 
published September 8th, 1871. In the early years the “Ledger” 
was a weekly publication which came out on Friday morning. The 
price per year at that time was $1.50. For a number of years the 
“Ledger”? was the only newspaper in the county. 


In March, 1880, a rival paper, “The Republican” was issued. 
In a very short time the two papers merged and publication was 
under the name of the “Republican Ledger”. However, on August 
12, 1887, the name was again changed to “The Ledger”. 


“The Ledger” has changed ownership many times and is now 
published under the name of the “Noblesville Daily Ledger’’. It 
is the only daily newspaper printed and published in Hamilton 
County and now has a circulation of about six thousand five 
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} hundred. There are thirty employees plus about twenty-five news- 
boys and ten motor route carriers. The annual payroll is about one 
hundred fifty thousand dollars. 


In 1873 “The Noblesville Democrat” began its publication and 
continued for over twenty years until some Republicans bought 
it and changed its name to “The Enterprise”. About 1914 it was 
merged with the “Ledger”. This paper was owned and operated 
by E. E. Neal and Charles S. Neal, brothers, as long as they lived. 
It is now operated by Ralph Neal, son of Charles, and Ralph’s two 
sons, James and John. James has made an enviable reputation 
with the editorials he has written. 


In 1926 the Neals erected the building on Logan Street where 
they publish the newspaper and do commercial printing. 


In April, 1904, “The Times”, a Democratic paper, began its 
publication in Noblesville. This weekly paper now called the “‘No- 
blesville Morning Times” has a circulation of about nine hundred. 
It has twenty-six employees and an annual payroll of about one 
hundred twelve thousand dollars. Most of its business is commer- 
cial printing, and it is the publisher of this book. Reid Hudler is 
the present owner and manager, having succeeded his father, the 


late Daily M. Hudler. 


Almost fifty newspapers have been started in Noblesville and 
Hamilton County. Many of them had so little success their names 
have been forgotten. 


Westfield had a newspaper called “The Index” that was well 
written and neatly printed, but it did not last. It was a third party 
paper, a Prohibition paper, that also favored woman suffrage. In 
1885 the “Ledger” wished the editor well, but hoped his party 
would die in a few years. 


In Sheridan “The Argus” was published in 1882, and it has 
been followed by several other papers under various names. The 
only one now published there is a weekly, the “Sheridan News”. 
The McMurtry family have long been identified with this paper. 


A weekly newspaper, “The Carmel Suburban” began publica- 
tion on August 24th, 1961. It was organized by James and John 
Neal and Merritt Murphy, with an office in Carmel, but printed on 
the “Noblesville Daily Ledger” press. It will serve some twelve 
thousand residents of Clay Township keeping them informed of 
local activities. 
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CHAPTER XV 
NATURAL GAS 


In Reminiscences of the Long Ago, Z. Warren, of Carmel, In- 
diana relates the following event which occurred in 1832: 


First Gas Well 


In stating the things the pioneers did not have, I said they 
had no natural gas, but they had one gas well and did not 
know it. 


Ezekiel Clampitt dug a water well on his land, east of 
where now is the Friends Church at Poplar Ridge, and after 
he had come out, heard such a sizzling noise at the bottom 
that he attempted to let down a lighted candle to see if the 
“damps” were in it. A man having on tow clothing, which had 
been worn till nappy, was sitting on the edge of the well with 
his legs hanging down in it, and Mrs. Clampitt was standing 
near the edge with her baby in her arms. When the flame of 
the candle reached the edge of the well there was an explos- 
ion, and a flame of fire heavenward. Mr. Clampitt’s hat was 
blown off, Mrs. Clampitt was knocked down, and woe to the 
man sitting on the edge—it set the nap of his tow clothing 
afire, burning all over him. People came to see the wonder, 
and after it had been burning for some time, Mr. Clampitt 
was afraid of it, and filled the well up, and dug one in an- 
other place. 


About fifty-five years later gas was produced in paying quanti- 
ties. On Sunday, January 23, 1887, the men drilling at Nobles- 
ville thought they were about to develop a gas well and the fol- 
lowing day, January 24th, 1887, they had one of the finest gas 
wells in the country. On the following Friday, January 28, 1887, 
the local newspaper, The Republican Ledger, gave the following 
account of the discovery of gas in the city of Noblesville. 


NOBLESVILLE TO THE FRONT 


WITH THE FINEST AND THE 
STRONGEST FLOW OF 
GAS IN THE STATE 
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EXPERIENCED MEN SAY THERE’S 
NOTHING EQUAL TO IT WEST 
OF OHIO, AND IT HAS NO 
SUPERIOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


IT IS THE ONLY DRY WELL IN THE STATE 


Enough Gas to Supply Eight Towns as 
Large as Noblesville 


The Depth is 848 Feet, 7 Feet in 
Trenton Rock 


Extraordinary Inducements Offered to Capitalists 


No Other Town Can Offer Such 


Inducements to Manufacturers 
Everybody Invited to Come and See 


It would be no easy matter to find a happier community 
of people than those in Noblesville at the present time. Not 
only are the townspeople slightly intoxicated with joy but 
the country people rejoice as well over the discovery of gas 
and that, too, in abundant quantities. Sunday there were as- 
suring premonitions that the efforts to find gas would be 
crowned with success. On Monday morning “signs” gave way 
to the tangible and gratifying fact that Noblesville has one 
of the finest gas wells in the whole country. It would be folly 
and useless to indulge in any extravagant ejaculations, and 
only facts are presented in these statements. The well is 848 
feet deep and is sunk seven feet in Trenton rock. The con- 
tractors, Porter and Baxter, say the well is an excellent one 

_ and compares very favorably with those of the famous Lima, 
Ohio, district. The simple facts are these, repeated, Nobles- 
ville, through the enterprise of some of her best citizens, has 
a well that affords a supply of gas sufficient to supply a doz- 
en towns the size of itself. Work will be begun almost im- 
mediately on another well by the same company. 

One week later, on February 4, 1887, the same newspaper car- ~ 
ried the following story. 
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Gas Well Notes 
The light from the well has been seen at Atlanta. 


The number of visitors seems to increase daily. 

The people in the country are as happy over our good fortune 
as we are ourselves. Let us all rejoice. 

Mr. Harrison, J. O. Hurst and T. P. Mills of Zionsville, were 
in town Monday surveying the greatest gas well in the state. 

Strangers visiting here will find the well in the south part of 
town on the farm of Elwood Wilson, who has taken great interest 
in developing the well. 

Extra copies of this week’s paper can be had at Truitts’ and at 
this office. | 

Business men are here every day inquiring for business rooms. 
Let the good work go on. There’s room in Hamilton County for 
90,000 people, and then some more. 

A. N. Grant, of Kokomo, said: “The well you now have will 
furnish more gas than Noblesville can use.” He said this since 
one well furnishes all the gas Kokomo needs. 

Indianapolis parties are making arrangements to bore for gas 
northeast of the State fairgrounds. If they go far enough, say to 
Noblesville for instance, they will find it. 

John Patty has received a number of letters inquiring about the 
gas at this place. He says the interest in matters here is on the 
increase; he is answering many letters and sending out copies of 
the REPUBLICAN LEDGER. 

New and strange faces are on our streets every day. If our own 
people do not develop the vast wealth underlying us it is manifest 
the woods are full of men who will. Let the ball begin to roll and 
without much waiting. 

Record of Noblesville gas well as given by Mr. Fitzpatrick, the 
foreman: 


CravelwandsClay,-teeti.\.4/.0, oh sees. 140 
WIeCStONOMEe Ts ne ity te ee 286 
BL Ce Mie wetiteeiy 8 5s Ae tcal es really 410 
rentonmrockue eg as Ao. leech ae rf 

iota lumens, tae ca) lio 8 ian ee 843 


Dan Applegate is making arrangements to purchase a drilling 
outfit, including engine and a full set of drills and all other need- 
ed apparatus. He will be ready in a few days to make contracts 
with parties wanting drilling done. 

Six gentlemen from Danville were in town Saturday inspecting 
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the well, among whom were the County Clerk, one of the County 
Commissioners, a prominent lawyer, the president of the National 
Bank and Mr. Parker, a prominent capitalist. 


John C. Craig, W. E. Longley, George Richwine and A. H. Lacy, 
Directors in the Noblesville Gas Company, resigned Friday eve- 
ning. J. C. Stephenson, Chas. Oursler, E. C. Wilson, and T. P. 


Davis were elected Directors in their stead. 


Though we issued a large number of extra papers last week we 
could not supply the demand, and therefore we worked the cut of 
the well again this week and print a number of extras, so that those 
who may wish extra papers can be supplied at this office and also 
at Truitts’ store. 

The Gas Company will proceed just as soon as practicable to 
the laying of mains and supply the town with gas for light and 
fuel. This was the sense of the meeting, which was large and en- 
thusiastic, that was held at the courthouse Monday night. The 
people must be patient; the Company will move just as promptly 
as possible, and will lose no time in getting the gas uptown. 


It appears now to be one of the possibilities of the near future 
that when a man’s wife nudges him on a cold morning and says 
“you had better get up and make a fire’’, he will simply reach out 
and pull a string and turn a faucet and let on the gas, another pull 
will strike a match, and he can turn over and snooze away leaving 
the old woman to get up and get breakfast ready. We must have 
gas. 

Ezra Swain has leased his farm to Mr. Baxter, of Lima, Ohio, 
an experienced oil man, who, under the terms of his lease, must 
begin drilling within ninety days. Mr. Baxter means business and 
he will begin work in a very short time on Mr. Swain’s farm. The 
first well will be drilled east of Mr. Swain’s residence, in his or- 
chard and just out of the reach of high water. Mr. Baxter will also 
open a store of general gas fixtures as soon as he can find a va- 
cant room. 

E. C. Wilson, lately elected a director in the Noblesville Gas 
and Improvement Company, has appointed a committee, and 
has gone to visit some of the towns where natural gas is being suc- 
cessfully used, and there will gather all necessary data to enable 
the company to construct in the most practical and safe manner 
the best system for utilizing our natural gas in the shortest time 
possible. In the meantime, every other matter will be pushed for- 
ward with energy by the board of directors. 
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PRESS NOTES 


The natural gas well at Noblesville was lighted Tuesday at noon, 
and is said to shoot up a flame 30 or 40 feet high. 
Kokomo Gazette-Tribune 


The news received here Monday evening that gas had been 
struck at Noblesville at a depth of 850 feet caused an increased 
attendance at the gas meeting.—Zionsville Times 


Constant Reader wants a list of the Indiana towns which are 
boring or about to bore for gas. Take the post office directory, 
dear friend: take the directory. Space is limited and the Journal 
cannot afford to issue a supplement containing the list. 

Indianapolis Journal 


Last Tuesday Noblesville opened the largest find well yet dis- 
covered in the state and on that evening Judge Waugh, Isaac and 
Charles Booth, Charles Cox, and the editor of the Advocate went 
to Noblesville and visited their well. We feel that we are able to 
judge of its power after visiting Kokomo and Muncie and we un- 
qualifiedly pronounce it at least a third stronger than any of the 
wells at either of the above points. We congratulate Noblesville 
on her success and are not the least bit jealous, though we wish 
that the well did belong to Tipton.—Tipton Advocate. 


Since hearing of the wonderful success in boring for gas at 
Noblesville the demand for stock in the Sheridan gas company has 
wonderfully increased and it is fully expected that by the time of 
the meeting tomorrow evening all the stock will be taken and work 
will be commenced at once.—Sheridan Argus 


Some Thoughts on Natural Gas 
By Wm. B. Morris 


1. Natural gas is found at different depths, the depth being de- 
pendent upon the thickness of the overlying or superimposed 
strata. 


2. Natural gas is always found in the Trenton limestone, which 
seems to be from its porous nature a generator or receiver of nat- 
ural gas, hence constituting a reservoir for the products of nature’s 
unceasing chemistry. 


3. Natural gas is found both above and below ocean level, de- 
pendent upon the position of the Trenton limestone which seems 
to be the natural gas mother. 
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4. Natural gas is in all probability inexhaustible as much so as 
coal or coal oil. It appears to underlie the whole country, there- 
fore can be found almost anywhere by sinking wells to a sufficient 
depth to reach it. 


3. When the good Lord prepared the earth for the habitation of 
man, he furnished him with inexhaustible supplies of everything 
necessary to promote his health, happiness and comfort, hence we 
find an inexhaustible amount of air, land, water, stone, timber, 
vegetation, coal, coal oil, and why not natural gas? Reasoning 
from anology we must answer in the affirmative. Remember that 
the Almighty does nothing by halves or piecemeal. 


6. There is no telling what hidden treasures lie beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, except by digging, boring or drilling, therefore 
it is our duty as well as our interest to investigate the structure of 
the terrene shell on which we live and move and have our being. 


7. The riches of nature are past finding out. We are the pro- 
prietors of nature’s heritage, and it behooves us as the heirs there- 
of to ascertain the value of the estate conferred upon us. 


In an issue of the Republican Ledger published in Noblesville 
on March 18, 1887, appears a picture of the gas flame burning 
near the derrick and an editorial complaining about the great waste 
of gas, which was called Noblesville’s folly; estimated in value at 
$100.00 per day, or $3,000 per month, going to waste. 

Shelbyville Republican 


On March 25, 1887, the same newspaper carried an article to 
the effect that Noblesville had one of the best, if not the best, gas 
well in the state of Indiana and that a movement was under way 


to raise $2,500 for the purpose of drilling another gas well in 
Noblesville. 


According to the history of Hamilton County by John Haines, 
that first gas well burned in the open most of the winter because 
no plan could be devised to retain the gas in the rock. Shortly 
after the first gas well was completed the famous Wainwright 
Wonder Well came into existence about one mile north of Nobles- 
ville. Then followed the Banner Well, located a few rods west of 
the present site of the Midland depot in Noblesville. After that 
hundreds of wells were sunk in all parts of Hamilton County, and 
the natural gas boom was on. 
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Excursion trains were run from Indianapolis to see the living 
wells of fire. 


As a result of the development of the gas, several factories were 
built here in Noblesville, including the American Strawboard 
Company, the Union Sanitary Manufacturing Company and a 
glass factory. 


The newspaper in Noblesville carried the following stories in 
1887. | | 


April 1, 1887. The laying of the six-inch mains for the gas 
is progressing rapidly. The work has been completed to the 
school building and 40 men are now employed in the work. 


April 8, 1887. Sufficient money has been subscribed to 
drill the second (gas) well. It will be a go, though some dis- 
courage it. May the Lord have mercy on their little souls. 


The six-inch mains have been laid to the square Saturday 
evening, April 2, 1887, the gas was lighted at the southwest 
corer of the square and the town was beautifully illumi- 
nated. A large number of citizens were out to witness the first 
lighting of the square with natural gas. The people are 
gaining strength every day and there is no doubt that Nobles- 
ville will soon start on an era of growth and prosperity unex- 
celled by any town of its size in the state. Many families are 
plumbing their homes for use of gas for light and fuel. 


June 17, 1887. City Council appointed a Committee to pur- 
chase and install fifty lamp posts and to equip them with 
lawn burners and locate the same. 


July 1, 1887. The ninth gas well in the county was com- 
pleted on the Shumack farm Monday. It is a very fine well 
but not so strong as the Wainwright Wonder. 


September 23, 1887. Gas was struck at well No. 13 owned 
by the Noblesville Gas and Improvement Company about 
noon today. Indications are good for a gusher. 


Thus began a new era, of cheap fuel and lights which brought 
prosperity and happiness to this community for many years. Hand 
in hand with the prosperity went great waste. 


The farmers were probably as wasteful as any in their use of 
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gas, if not the most wasteful. As an example, the author’s father- 
in-law, George W. Wheeler, a farmer living on the Greenfield 
Pike, now Road 238, had a gas well on his farm. The first and 
second floors and the cellar of his home, the brick milk house, 
the smoke house for meat, and the wood shed were lighted by gas. 
Lawn burners with flames two and three feet high illuminated the 
yards and barnyard. 


Mrs. Wheeler placed an incubator in her bedroom where hun- 
dreds of baby chicks were hatched. These baby chicks were trans- 
ferred to chicken houses, heated and lighted with gas. The grown 
chickens were housed in buildings heated and lighted with gas. 


Now after a lapse of more than seventy years, most of those 
gas wells have failed to produce gas and have been “‘plugged” as 
required by law. Only a few remain to supply private homes. 


The natural gas that is brought into Noblesville by the Indiana 
Gas and Water Company, local distributor, comes from Texas 
through pipe lines owned by the Panhandle-Eastern Pipe Line 
Company. 
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A young man by the 


CHAPTER XVI 


STATES POST OFFICES 


name of Josiah F. Polk was appointed 


postmaster on March 10, 1824 and immediately thereafter open- 


ed the first post office in 


the town of Noblesville. He served about 


one and one half years and was succeeded by twenty-five appoint- 


ees who have served an 


average of more than five years each. 


Their names and dates of appointment are as follows: 


POSTMASTERS 


Josiah F. Polk 

John D. Stephenson 
Francis W. Emmons 
James G. Brown 
Catesby Dale 

James E. Springer 
John T. Cox 

Joseph A. Messick 
Thomas W. Oliphant 
James D. Martin 
Levi Farley 

Aaron Cox 

John W. Alden 
David W. Schock 
Iredell H. Jessup 
James K. Fisher 
Francis M. Householder 
George Ingermann 
Nathaniel T. Royer 
George W. Ingermann 
William C. Vance 
John Owen 

R. Phillip Carpenter 
Charles J. Wheeler 
Gordon B. Olvey 
Arthur Heiny 

Carl Roudebush 
James F. Gaddis 


DATE OF APPOINTMENT 


March 10, 1824 (established) 
Oct. 7, 1825 

Oct. 24, 1839 

April 23, 1842 
March 29, 1845 
August 27, 1850 
March 12, 1852 
January 27, 1853 
March 19, 1861 
November 18, 1863 
October 5, 1866 
March 2, 1868 
March 22, 1869 
May 95, 1873 
October 1, 1878 
February 15, 1883 
April 13, 1885 
September 24, 1887 
August 5, 1889 
February 7, 1894 
January 10, 1898 
February 7, 1906 
March 10, 1914 
September 7, 1922 
January 4, 1934 
April 1, 1954 

Oct. 2, 1960 

June 9, 1961 
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The following account of gross receipts at the Noblesville Post 
Office tends to show the growth of business in the community. 
Total gross receipts for the year ending March 1, 1885 was 
$3768.09. The salary of the postmaster was then $1,400.00 per 
year. Gross receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, in the 
following years was: 


19204 2.029 SEER ae ee $ 21,503.00 
LOSOi2 eRe AOE, 24,353.00 
1940 Oe ee, 29,505.00 
L950} ou ee 69,805.00 
1960 liter oe Se een 141,965.32 


The above figures show an increase in receipts of more than 
one hundred per cent in the past ten years. 


Postage stamps were first used in 1847. City mail delivery was 
established in Noblesville the first of October, 1902. 


In 1914 there were eleven (11) post offices in Hamilton County, 
with thirty-five (35) rural mail carriers, distributing mail from 
the following post offices: 


Post Offices Number of Routes Number of Routes 
In 1915 In 1961 . 
Noblesville 1] 5 
Cicero 3 ] 
Arcadia 2 1 
Atlanta 4 2 
Sheridan 6 5 
Hortonville ] 0 
Westfield 4. ] 
Carmel 3 Z 
Fishers Station 1 0 
Eagletown 0 0 
Jolietville mU; ip 
ah 15 


Since 1915 the post offices at Hortonville, Eagletown, and Jo- 
lietville have been closed and the number of rural mail routes re- 
duced from thirty-five to fifteen. 

The present post office building in Noblesville was completed 
in August 1932, at a cost of about $84,000.00 The driveway and 
parking space about the building was enlarged in 1960. 
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I For many years all mail was brought into Noblesville by trains. 
_ The railroads ceased carrying mail in 1936. Then for about three 
years the mail was carried by interurban cars. Since 1939 the mail 
has been brought into Noblesville by trucks. There are now four 
mail trucks coming into Noblesville daily. 


The Noblesville office has about thirty employees, including 
the postmaster. 


Six former employees and three widows of former employees 
are now receiving pensions from the United States government. 


On August 1, 1958, the price of stamps on ordinary mail was 
raised from three to four cents and the price of postal cards was 
raised from two cents to three cents. 


The Westfield Post Office was established in 1837, and now 


has seven employees including the postmistress, Mrs. Mary Green. 


1950 receipts were about $13,000.00 
1959 receipts 22,623.35 


This is an increase of more than seventy-one percent in nine 
years. I'wenty-four different individuals have served as postmas- 
ter, an average of more than five years each. 


The Carmel Post Office was established in 1846, and now has 


nine employees including the postmaster, Austin Flanders. 


1950 receipt were about $15,000.00 
1959 receipts 47,631.00 


Carmel shows an increase of more than two hundred seventeen 
(217) per cent in nine years. 


The Arcadia Post Office was established October 19, 1852, 
with Joseph Mundall as first postmaster. The first money order 
was issued July 1, 1878 to Peter Martz. The office advanced to 
third class in 1900 and to second class in 1952. The office now has 
four employees, including Mary C. Shaffer, the postmistress. 


Gross receipts at this office have almost doubled in the last 
decade. Gross receipts for the year ending: 


June 30, 1950 $ 6,940.35 
June 30, 1959 IDA hesewl 


This is an increase of more than seventy-four percent. 
The Cicero Post Office was established soon after the town was 
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established. This office now has three employees including the 
postmaster, Edward Costomiris. There has been an increase of 
more than seventy-four percent in seven years. Gross receipts for 
the year ending: 


June 30, 1952 $ 9,301.55 
June 30, 1959 16,235.00 


The Sheridan Post Office was established January 30, 1871. 
It now has twelve employees, including the postmaster, Richard 
Pickett. The receipts have increased twenty-five percent in the 
past nine years. Gross receipts for the year ending: 


June 30, 1950 $24,202.12 
June 30, 1959 32,359.41 


The Fishers Post Office was established September 20, 1893 
under the name of Fishers Switch with James W. Eller as the first 
Postmaster. The name of the town was changed to “Fishers” on 
September 15, 1908. Francana McGhehey is the present post- 
mistress. She has one employee to help her. The increase of this 
oifice has been forty-five per cent in eight years. The gross re- 
ceipts were: 


1951 $2,299.96 
1959 4,161.97 


The post office at the town of Atlanta was established in 1839 
when the town was known by the name of Shielsville. The town 
and the name of the post office was changed from Shielsville to 
Buena Vista in 1854. Again in 1884 the name of the town and 
the post office was changed to Atlanta. 

That office now has three employees, including the postmaster, 
Ralph Smith. The growth in the past nine years in receipts has 
been more than eighty-five (85) percent. 


The gross receipts for the year: 


1950 $3,999.50 
1959 7,434.16 


Former Post Offices 
There was formerly a post office at Brompton, located about 
four miles west of Noblesville along the Midland Railway, now 
the Central Indiana Railroad. Walter Hunt was postmaster there 
when it was closed by an order dated May 23, 1899. 
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Mr. Hunt’s report for the last three months shows the postage 


stamps sold amounted to $2.34. 


_ There was formerly a post office at Clarksville. Perry O. Mills 
was postmaster there in 1900. Sherwin P. Jones carried the mail 


from Durbin Station on the Midland to Clarksville. 
The Clarksville post office was closed about 1906. 


There was also a post office at Olio in Fall Creek Township at 


one time. 


REPUBLICAN LEDGER March 27, 1885 


Statement of the business transacted at the Noblesville Post 


Office for the year ending March 1, 1885. 


l¢ stamps sold 38,736 
2¢ stamps sold 101,450 
4¢ stamps sold 486 
o¢ stamps sold 485 
10¢ stamps sold 541 
Postal Cards Sold 34,000 


Stamped envelopes and wrappers 
Newspaper and postage due stamps 
Box rents | 
Waste Paper 

Total 
Salary of Post Master 


Balance goes to the government 
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$ 387.36 
2,029.00 
19.44, 
24.22 
54.10 
340.00 
934.48 
48.11 
330.35 
1.00 


$3,768.09 
1,400.00 


$2,368.09 


CHAPTER XVII 


GEOLOGY 


The geological formations in Hamilton County are peculiar. 
Since they are quite similar to those of Madison County, the words 
of former state geologist, E. T. Cox, concerning the peculiarities in 
Madison County are equally appropriate to this county. In 1875 
he wrote: 


“The elements concerned in the building up of strata leave no 
trace of violent cataclysms, and the rocks presented to view lie 
regularly bedded at an inclination, or dip, to the westward and 
northward, so gentle that its existence can only be made known by 
observations extended to points that are far distant from one an- 
other. Not a single true fault, or upward or downward break or 
displacement of the strata, has yet been discovered. 


“The glacial period was the result of high elevations in the 
northern regions, and its force was expended in eroding and 
cutting down and in removing mineral matter from a higher to a 
lower level. This grinding and equalizing work of the glaciers was 
bound, in time, to effect a material change in the topography and 
in the meterorological condition of the continent; not only were 
elevated mountain peaks worn down, and the general leveling of 
the land brought about, but vast quantities of mud and sand 
were carried forward by streams of water which flowed beneath 
the glaciers; these streams, swelled during the summer time to 
floods by the melting of the ice, would carry the sediment for- 
ward until deposited in the ocean. In this way the shores of the 
continent were pushed from year to year, and from century to 
century, and the superficial area of the land would in this way be 
materially augmented. 


“The configuration of the earth’s surface in North America, 
as well as its climatic laws, gave direction to the glaciers, and 
caused them to move from the north in a southerly course. * * * 
The valley of the Ohio River was the southern terminus of the 
glacier, and its channel was formed by the melting of ice, and the 
flow of water which always underlies its bed. As the glacier be- 
came less and less powerful, by the dying out of the cause which — 
created and sustained it, the terminal margin withdrew to the 
north, and wherever there remained undestroyed rock barriers or 
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dams, they gave direction to the waters of the terminal moraines. 
The course of the Wabash River and its principal tributaries, the 
East and West Forks of White River, as well as the Ohio, owe 


their main direction to this cause.” 


Prof. Cox, speaking with direct reference to the geology of 
Hamilton County, in an article devoted to that purpose, says: 
“Hamilton County is one of the many counties in the northern 
part of the State, in which the sedimentary rocks are, with rare 
exceptions, covered to a great depth with glacial drift. In Hamil- 
ton there are few exposures of limestone belonging to the upper 
part of the Niagara group. At Conner’s Mill, on White River, in 
Section 16, Township 19, Range 5 East, the Niagara rocks are ex- 
posed in the banks of the river, and may be traced for a few 
hundred yards up and down the stream. On the right bank they 
extend six feet above the bed of the stream and dip a little south 
of east, at an angle of 23°; this dip is, however, only local, as Mr. 
Clark, the present owner of the mill (1875), informed me that 
the beds are apparently level where they form the foundation of 
the mill. The color of the stone varies from buff to dark gray. Por- 
tions of the bed are dolomitic and filled with encrinite stones and 
corals. The most abundant coral forms are Favosites, Niagarensis 
and Halysites catentulata. It burns into dark-colored lime, which 
is strong and well suited for masonry. Several lime-kilns that have 
gone into disuse, are seen close by, and I was told that the manu- 
facture could not, at this locality, compete with the lime made at 
Peru and Huntington. A similar stone is seen five miles east of 
Noblesville, on Stoney Creek, at J. E. Boyer’s place; and again 
farther up White River, in Section 31. Small pieces of bituminous 
coal have, from time to time, been found in the drift in this county, 
which has led many to believe that it indicates the possibility of 
finding workable seams of coal. But, when it is known that these 
pieces of coal, as well as the material in which they are found, 
sand, gravel, boulders and clay, are derived from the disintegra- 
tion of beds that lie to the northward of the State, and were brought 
here by the agency of the glaciers, there can be no ground for such 
an opinion. The Niagara beds above mentioned, are the only rocks 
in the county that are in place, and they occupy a geological po- 
sition in the earth’s crust many hundred feet below the horizon of 
the coal-bearing strata.’ 


'T. B. Helm, History of Hamilton County, Chicago: Kingman Broth- 
ers? 18802531. 
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Professor Cox failed to mention and was probably not familiar 
with the fact that similar beds of rock are located along Stony 
Creek east of Noblesville. 


About the year 1953 the Stony Creek Stone Company began 
to excavate stone at a point about four miles east of Noblesville 
on State Road Number 38, and crushed the stone into various 
sizes. Since that time the business has grown until now approxi- 
mately eighteen men are employed and the company sells large 
quantities of all sizes of crushed limestone. 


Three miles north of Noblesville there is an area commonly 
known as the Fox Prairie Peat Bog. 


In an article by Lavonne Williams, published in the Nobles- 
ville Daily Ledger on May 8, 1958, she quotes authorities to show 
that this “peat bog” has been about 40,000 years in the making 
and had its origin in the ice age when glaciers dug holes in the 
earth and those holes were filled with water and vegetation. Then, 
during the centuries, decomposition took place, and peat and hu- 
mus were formed. 


In recent years a corporation has been formed, known as the 
Fox Prairie Products, Inc., which is engaged in a thriving business 
of dipping and selling peat and humus from this bog. Danger 
signs have been posted around the bog for much of the bog is like 
quick sand and is more than seventy feet deep. Many believe that 
pre-historic animals may have been trapped in this bog. Indiana 
University has asked for the first chance at study if any such 
treasures are discovered. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
HYDROLOGY 


Hamilton County has excellent natural drainage thanks to the 
peculiar contour of the land. The west fork of White River and its 
tributaries control the drainage of the county. The level or undulat- 
ing surface is broken somewhat near some of the streams, especi- 
ally Hinkle, Cicero, Fall Creek and White River. The latter enters 
this county from Madison County on the east about five miles 
south of the northeast corner and it runs in a west and southwest- 
erly direction through White River and Noblesville townships and 
forms the boundary line between Clay and Delaware Townships. 
It leaves the county near the center of the south boundary of Ham- 
ilton County. 


Hamilton County has a range in elevation of almost two hundred 
feet. The highest point is in the north part of the town of Sheridan 
and is about nine hundred feet above sea level. The elevation a- 
round the Court House is seven hundred seventy-two feet. The 
lowest point is near the boundary lines of Clay and Delaware 
Townships where White River crosses the county line and enters 
Marion County. The elevation at that point is about seven hundred 
sixty feet above sea level. The top of Morse Dam on Cicero Creek, 
northwest of Noblesville is eight hundred ten feet. Where old 
State Highway Number 31 crosses the Midland in Westfield the 
elevation is eight hundred eighty-five feet 


The fact that Westfield is on higher ground than Noblesville 
was well established in the minds of older people who recall a 
incident that happened about 1899 or 1900. ; 


When two freight cars were cut loose from a train on the Mid- 
land Railroad, now the Central Indiana Railroad, at Westfield 
they coasted down the railroad track six miles to Noblesville and 
were stopped by running into a freight train on the Lake Erie and 
Western, now the Nickel Plate Railroad. 


This county is blessed with an abundant supply of water. It has 
several flowing wells of fresh water including one, in the south 
part of the county, along what is known as the Mattsville Road 
near the White Chapel Church. This well is an eight inch iron 
pipe. It was originally drilled about the turn of the century in an 
attempt to discover gas, but water was found instead. This well 
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has continued to pour out a large quantity of fresh water for more 
than half a century. 

Through the years there have been times when the waters of 
the county were high and other years there were serious floods. In 
1828 there was little damage done in a flood in this section for 
there were few improvements. But in 1847 the second great flood 
caused more damage. Fences were washed away, grain that had 
been left in the fields floated downstream, sometimes livestock 
was seen riding the shocks of corn as they floated away. By this 
time there was a dam and a mill where Clare now stands and these 
were both washed away. At the west end of Conner Street the river 
came over the bank and flowed south through the old canal. Be- 
cause the water came up several times in the southwest part of town 
that area came to be called “Johnstown”, and its residents some- 
times had to leave their homes by boat. 


The worst flood in the history of this area was in the spring of 
1913. River valleys all over Ohio and Indiana were flooded in 
March of that year as heavy rains accompanied the spring thaws. 
On Easter Sunday and the day following the rains were almost 
torrential, and by Tuesday White River was a great muddy sea 
which continued to rise until Wednesday. The water was between 
three and four feet higher than the lower iron span of the Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad bridge in Noblesville. In an effort to 
weight the bridge down heavy cars of coal were pushed onto the 
bridge, but the river washed away a great mass of earth between 
the pier and the city of Noblesville, so undermining the track that 
it gave way. Two cars loaded with coal hung suspended for twenty- 
four hours above the rushing waters before they fell into the river. 
Some houses near Federal Hill had one or two feet of water in 
them, others had water up to the eaves. The flood extended all 
across the low lands to the property of John Hare on Federal Hill. 
Water rushed through the viaduct just south of the present park 
with terrific force carrying telephone poles, trees, logs and debris. 
The entire section south of the Central Indiana Railroad tracks 
and west of the Nickel Plate was under water. Those homes farth- 
est from the river had a few inches of water in them but several 
of those nearest the river were washed away. Some people tried 
to stay in their homes as long as possible, so barely escaped. The 
“high water mark” was clearly visible on many homes, buildings, 
and the bridge piers for a numbers of years.. The old cemetery - 
was almost completely under water, some human bones were 
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washed away, and the marble slabs all leaned to the south when 
the waters went down. Only the tops of the highest markers were 
visible at the height of the flood. For two days Noblesville was iso- 
lated, for so many bridges were out that no cars could travel and 
tracks were out along the railroad and traction lines. So few wires 
remained intact that news was meager. The first train out of In- 
dianapolis was the Lake Erie and Western to Noblesville, but it 
could not complete its run farther north for several weeks. 


The track north of the viaduct was washed out and the viaduct 
itself had to be rebuilt. 


In 1937 flood waters threatened the bridge between Clare and 
Riverwood and water did wash across the floor of the bridge. 
Again in 1958 flood waters inundated parts of the county. Roads, 
railroad tracks, and bridges were washed out and hundreds of 
sandbags were used to prevent further damage. In other years 
local areas have suffered, but the greatest flood, the most devast- 
ating of all, still remains that of 1913. 


Many miles of levee have been built through the years to pro- 
tect fields and roads. Some highways built by the state have been 
built high to place them above possible flood waters. The Indi- 
anapolis Water Company built great stretches of levees when 
Morse Dam was built. There are a number of miles of privately 
owned and maintained levees in the county. 

Mr. Eli Lilly has long maintained levees on the Conner Prairie 
Farms. The first levee, constructed before 1940, broke and had 
to be rebuilt. At this time it was moved back some distance from 
the river. The east side broke early in the spring of 1942 and was 
rebuilt in the summer. There was a break again in 1957 and the 
west side was rebuilt in 1958, and again in 1959. The east levee is 
two miles long and the west side one and one half miles in length. 
These levees protect the one thousand two hundred fifty acre farm. 


Lakes in Hamilton County 

The city of Indianapolis is located on both sides of the West 
Fork of White River and is dependent on that river and its tribu- 
taries for its water. For that reason the Indianapolis Water Com- 
pany has constructed large reservoirs in Hamilton County to im- 
pound water to be used in the event of extreme drought. 

The oldest one of these reservoirs was constructed many years 
ago on White River, four miles north of Noblesville, between Clare 
and Riverwood. 
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The second is known as the Geist Reservoir. The concrete dam 
which backs up the water in Fall Creek is located in Marion 
County, but a substantial part of the reservoir is located in Hamil- 
ton County. 

The third, Morse Reservoir, is located about three miles north- 
west of Noblesville on Cicero Creek. 

The Geist Reservoir has been in service since March, 1943, and 
the Morse Reservoir was completed in 1956. 

The primary purpose in constructing these reservoirs is to as- 
sure an adequate water supply, but thousands of people visit the 
reservoirs because of their natural scenic beauty. 

The Indianapolis Water Company has published a comparative 
statement of the last two named reservoirs, which reads as follows: 


Geist Morse 

First conception of reservoir project 1923 1923-1945 
Studies, investigation, and plans 1923-1941 1945-1953 
Construction period 1941-1944 1953-1956 
Total reservoir area—land and 

water (acres) St sys: AT ES. 
Area of water surface, full 

reservoir (acres) 1,800 . 1,430 
Watershed above dam—square miles 215 227 
Capacity—hbillion gallons 6.9 6.9 
Length—miles 7.45 ces 
Length of shoreline—miles 35 3 Pes 
Maximum width water surface—miles Al 1.0 
Average width water surface—amiles 4/10 3/10 
Overall length of dam—feet 1,900 2,962 
Length of spillway—feet 900 900 
Bottom width of dam—feet 230 370 
Height of spillway above valley floor—feet 26 42 
Height of dam above valley floor—feet 40 o7 
Elevation of spillway crest above sea 

level—feet 785 810 
Cost of reservoir, including land $2,500,000 $6,500,000 


Water as a sport, a pleasure, a relaxation, has at long last come 
into its own in this county. | 

Day and night sailing is increasingly popular at Geist Reser-_ 
voir, and there is iceboating during the winter. Power boats are 


forbidden on the lake. 
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At Morse Reservoir, almost regardless of the weather, on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays, for nine months of the year, more 
than nine hundred boats a day are eased down the ramps. A steady, 
vibrant engine roar begins that is never stilled until the small 
hours of Monday morning. There are houseboats, and big cabin 
cruisers on Morse, as well as smaller boats. Some sections are re- 
served for fishing and other sections are open to speed boats and 
skiing. 


The author well remembers as a boy the swimming places were 
White River and the creeks, Head Rock on Stoney Creek and Mill 
Hole on Cicero Creek. After the construction of the dam at River- 
wood swimming and boating became popular sports on White 
River above the dam. 


The first public swimming pool constructed in the county was 
located on the west bank of White River north of the viaduct on 
State Road Number 19. It was constructed of gravel and dirt and 
will be best remembered for its high toboggan slide. 


The first public pool was replaced by the beautiful concrete 
pool in Forest Park. The bath house for the pool was originally a 
hog serum manufacturing plant and was given to the city by Ball 
Brothers of Muncie. They also gave several acres of beautiful 
woodland surrounding the pool and adjacent to Forest Park. 


Today swimmers can also enjoy swimming in privately owned 
parks. One is located on the west bank of White River at the 116th 
Street bridge and is known as Northern Beach. Another is on 
State Road Number 38 about halfway between Noblesville and 
Sheridan and is known as Hillside. 


One of the amazing developments in the past ten years has been 
the sale and construction of private pools in Hamilton County. It 
has been estimated that thirty home owners now boast of their own 
pools. Such pools have become the common meeting places for 
neighborhood children, teen-agers, and social gatherings of older 
people. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


BRIDGES 


In 1915 there were only six bridges across White River in this 
county. One was located north of Strawtown, one west of Straw- 
town, one at Clare, one two miles north of Noblesville, one at 
Noblesville, and one known as the Eller Bridge near Mattsville. 
At Perkinsville there was a joint bridge constructed in 1913 and 
1914 by Madison County and Hamilton County at a cost of about 
$13,288. Of the six within Hamilton County four were made of 
wood and only two of iron. Now, forty-six years later we have 
added two bridges, but only one of the four wooden bridges re- 
mains. 


The old wooden bridge north of Strawtown, constructed in 1869 
was removed after the new iron bridge was built by the State High- 
way Commission on State Highway No. 37 at the east edge of 
Strawtown. The iron bridges west of Strawtown and at Clare, 
near Riverwood, remain as originally constructed. 


Potter’s Bridge, the old wooden bridge about two miles north 
of Noblesville was constructed in 1870 and 1871 at a cost of $13.,- 
000, and is called a Howe-Truss bridge. It is two hundred forty- 
six feet long, with stone abutments and one stone pier. It was ac- 
cepted as completed by the Board of Commissioners on April 11, 
1871. 


In 1938 there was a rededication of Potter’s Bridge while Ed 
Bales, Charles Boden and James Faucett were Commissioners. 
Lyndon Beals was a speaker at the service and M. E. Clark wrote 
a poem for the occasion. Souvenir programs with a picture of the 
bridge and the poem were available at that time. The poem is as 
follows: 


How they stand out, like silent sentinels 
Of an era that is past, 

These old bridges still defying 
Scorching sun and winter’s blast. 


Just a few are left to reverence 
Time and tide while in its flight 

Oh, time pause for just one moment; 
They are now our beacon light. 
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Now they speak with tongues immortal, 
Of their builders who are dead, 

Just a pioneer left with us, 

While the rest have gone ahead. 


There is still a sacred feeling, 
As I see the bridge once more, 
Bringing memories of the sturdy 
Pioneers in days of yore. 


Old bridge, you were ever faithful 
You have bridged both tide and time 
And these years have made you finer, 
Like they do old friends and wine. 


Those slabs on which you’re standing, 
Safely guard the builder’s name 

But their epitaphs are dimmed some 
By the onslaught of the rain. 


As I walk within the shadows 
Of that sturdy old beech-tree, 
There’s a kind of reverend feeling, 
Sort of charm, comes over me. 


Oft I’ve sat and fished in boyhood, 
While the quiet waters flow, 

Now in torrents are returning, 
Memories of the long ago. 


Oft you’ve sheltered weary traveler, 
Oft you’ve housed a robin’s nest, 
You have always been a landmark, 
Many years you’ve stood the test. 


Now your drooping face speaks wisdom, 
And your roof is sagging some 

And your splintered boards bid enter 
To the moonlight and the sun. 


But, within your walls you’re guarding, 
As it were a treasure chest 

Names, that once were old time sweethearts, 
Yours and mine among the rest. 


Just below you stands a new one, 
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Cold, unfriendly, seems to be 
It doesn’t house the robin redbreast, 
And it holds no charms for me. 


So, old bridge, as you are leaving 
Memor’s rich heritage for me, 
Now, my sincere benediction, 

Let me breathe once more on thee. 


As again we dedicate you 

And in reverence bow our head, 
Eulogize the hands that made you 
And pay homage to your dead. 


Let the future treat you kindly, 
And my prayer shall ever be, 
That we will be just as faithful 
As “Old Bridge” you are to me. 


In August of 1959 the Vernon and Waugh Construction Com- 
pany of Cicero, Indiana was awarded the contract for the repair 
of Potter’s Bridge for $8,457. They removed the three old floors, 
straightened and replaced some of the sleepers with native oak 
four inches by twelve inches and twenty-one feet long. These were 
jacked together to hold them firmly in place and a new floor was 
then laid of two instead of three floors. The floor had to be laid 
in such a way that it would not damage tires on cars and the bolts 
holding it down had to be cut off for the same reason. Some of 
the siding had to be repaired and replaced. All of the lumber for 
the work was native oak that was trucked in from southeastern 
Ohio. The bridge also had to be reroofed. Stone markers were plac- 
ed at the south end of the bridge, one of which contains the old 
plaque which was on the bank near the bridge. 


In Noblesville, at the west end of Logan Street, there was an old 
wooden bridge three hundred feet in length consisting of two spans 
of one hundred fifty feet each. After the Conner Street bridge was 
completed in 1931 this bridge was closed to vehicles. On February 
3, 1933 W. J. Hare and others filed a petition asking that the 
Board of Commissioners cause the Logan Street Bridge to be re- 
constructed. A month later John H. Gwinn filed a remonstrance 
against the proposed construction of a new bridge, but this was 
overruled. The Commissioners referred the petition of W. J. Hare © 
to the County Engineer with instructions to prepare plans, speci- 
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fications and an estimate of the cost of a new bridge. On June 16, 
1933 contracts for the construction of an iron bridge having twenty 
feet of roadway and five feet of sidewalk, with concrete floor was 
awarded to the McCoun Construction Company of Noblesville on 
its bid of $11,846.24, less $146.24 for the old wooden bridge. 


The concrete bridge at the west end of Conner was constructed 
in 1930 by the Indiana State Highway Commission as part of 
State Highway 32. 


A bridge is located on the township line dividing Noblesville 
and Delaware Townships. The contract for the construction of this 
reinforced concrete arch bridge was awarded by the Board of Com- 
missioners to the National Cement Company on September 27, 
1919. The bid made for building the bridge was $55,998. The 
bridge was originally known as the John Owen Bridge, but is is 
now a part of State Highway 234. 


The newest bridge in the county is the 116th Street Bridge which 
was built to replace the old wooden structure known as the Eller 
Bridge which was destroyed by fire in 1957. This bridge is about 
two miles north of the Hamilton and Marion County line. 


In the year 1822 when Joseph Eller entered this territory he 
made his home on the east side of White River. About the same 
time Silas Moffitt entered and made his home on the west side of 
the river. Within a short time six or seven other white men who 
came into this territory settled along White River below the Eller 
and Moffitt land. Their claims extended almost to the south bound- 
ary line of Hamilton County. Although the river divided the new- 
comers, the settlers overcame this by using canoes. 

In July, 1869, the Commissioners awarded a contract to Josiah 
Durfee to construct a covered wooden bridge across White River. 
His bid was $11,802 and the contract specified the bridge was to 
be completed on or before the 25th day of December, 1870. This 
was known as the “Eller and Heady Bridge” at first, but later it 
was called the Eller bridge. Another contract was later awarded 
to Mr. Durfee to fill in and build the approaches to that bridge so 
the total cost of bridge and approaches was $12,759.97. This old 
bridge served the community for about eighty-seven years, or un- 
til the fire on October 5th, 1957. 

Construction of a new bridge to replace the old Eller Bridge 
was begun in March 1959, by the R. L. Schutt Construction Com- 
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‘pany of Indianapolis. It is a “continuous reinforced concrete gird- 
er bridge” with two spans of twenty-eight feet each, and four spans 
of one hundred one feet each, making a total length of six hundred 
thirteen feet. The roadway is twenty-four feet wide with a walk- 
way about thirty inches wide on each side of it. The contract price 
of bridge and approaches was $425,869.88 Hamilton County paid 
half the cost and the other half was paid by the State Highway 
Commission out of Federal funds, but the county is also obligated 
to pay for land which was appropriated in order to change the 
location and make a better approach to the bridge. Litigation is 
still pending in the Hamilton Circuit Court to determine the cost of 
land that was appropriated to make a better approach to the 
bridge. This new bridge is not only the longest, the largest and the 
most beautiful, but it is also the most expensive of all the bridges 
in the county. Formal dedicatory services were held November 8, 
1959 with the author of this book serving as master of ceremonies. 


The expense of maintaining bridges on public highways in 
Hamilton County is well illustrated by the following stories. 


On May 14th, 1929 a lady driving an automobile struck the 
iron bridge over Cicero Creek on the Noblesville and Sheridan 
Road with such force and violence that it caused the bridge to fall 


into the creek. The bridge was replaced in 1929 at a cost of about 
$17,000. 


Sometime in the summer of 1958 a young man driving a car 
struck the iron bridge over Cicero Creek, east of Arcadia, with 
such force and violence that it too fell into the creek. On December 
12, 1958 Hamilton County and the State Highway Commission 
contracted for the construction of a new bridge there. The county 


share of the cost is $58,000. 
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CHAPTER XX 


TRANSPORTATION 
Highways 


The first petition for a public highway in Hamilton County was 
presented to the Board of Commissioners in 1823. It requested 
that a highway start near the mouth of Pipe Creek, cross White 
River near Strawtown, follow the east side of White River about 
two miles then recross the river near Jerry Leaming’s and continue 
down the west side of the river to the Marion County line. In May, 
1825 the Board of Commissioners established such a road. 


The first roads were narrow, winding paths through the forests, 
similar to the paths made by animals. Most of them were trails 
made by the Indians traveling in single file. The Indian trails 
crossed and crisscrossed one another making a network of paths, 
but only those which later became the common roads the settlers 
traveled, are known today. One of the best known early trails led 
from Connersville to Newcastle, then to Anderson, down White 
River to William Conner’s post which was just beyond the mouth 
of Stony Creek. Emigrants going to Lafayette and settlements 
north came over the same trail as far as Strawtown. They left the 
river at Strawtown and went overland to the present site of Sheri- 
dan and then either further west or north. 


As various settlements were established neighborhood roads 
were cut by the settlers from the main thoroughfare. The settlers 
chose the easiest routes to avoid marshes and swamps. Many of 
the roads had to be relocated later when it was found they passed 
through some settler’s land, but the readjustments were made grad- 
ually. 


After the land was secured from the Indians in 1818 by the New 
Purchase, many state roads were proposed. State roads were dis- 
tinguished from the neighborhood roads by the manner of blazing 
the trees along the route. Three marks on a tree indicated a state 
route and one mark signified a neighborhood road. Many of the 
roads surveyed were not opened until the settlers cleared them. 
The swampy lowlands and river bottom roads were ballasted with 
corduroy until several years after the Civil War. A corduroy road 
was unhewn poles or trees laid side by side on the earth. A slip was 
nailed across each end of the poles to keep them in place. Some- 
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times the hollow between the trunks was partially filled with earth 
to make the jolts and jars less severe, but it was many years be- 
fore the state roads became “good roads.” 


A few years later the roads were classified in three ways, state, 
county and township. Cartways, or neighborhood roads were local 
and only eighteen feet wide. Township roads were supposed to be 
twenty-four to thirty feet wide, and the country roads from thirty- 
three to forty feet wide. The Board of Commissioners directed the 
location and marking of the county roads, and the state roads were 
under the supervision of the state or the nation. Several main 
routes were surveyed in 1827 and 1828 even though they were 
not cleared for some time. 


On February 10, 1831 the legislature appropriated four hun- 
dred dollars for each county in the state to use for the improve- 
ment and maintenance of state roads within its limits. Hamilton 
County was to use one hundred fifty dollars on the Lafayette state 
road, one hundred fifty dollars on the Crawfordsville state road 
and one hundred dollars on the Winchester state road, and the use 
was to be directed by the county commissioners. 


In 1824 the Winchester and Indianapolis state road was located 
through the county. The Lafayette state road and the Peru state 
road were located in 1830. The state road from Cumberland to 
Noblesville was located in 1839. In that same year the Indianap- 
olis and Fort Wayne state road was improved; Westfield and 
Strawtown were connected to Peru state road; and a road from 
Boone County through Boxley also joined the Peru road. In 1843 
a road from Noblesville to Wabash was authorized, and a road 
from Noblesville to Pendleton was authorized about this time. 


When the state road from Indianapolis to Kokomo was con- 
structed about 1835 bushes were cut out of the way and some of 
the trees were cut, but many big logs were left for travelers to 20 
around. The county road, the main cross street in Carmel, was laid 
out a little later. Just north of this intersection a large log was left 
lying across the road so a wagon had to go around it. In the center 
of the log enough had been burned out for someone walking or rid- 
ing a horse to get through. 


The Lincoln Highway passed through Hamilton County on the 
range line through Westfield. In October, 1914 the Noblesville 
Ledger publisher the following article: 
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‘““At a meeting of the directors of the Central Indiana Lincoln 
Highway, Tuesday, October 27, 1914, was designated ‘Good 
Roads Day’ along the entire length of the route from Indianapolis 
to South Bend. It will be the duty of the Lincoln Highway organi- 
zation in each county to get its forces organized and induce the 
farmers along the route to turn out that day in force and assist in 
repairing the road.” 


People in this section of the county felt the range line was the 
most logical choice for a road from Indianapolis to South Bend, 
but in order to remove any doubt in the minds of the State High- 
way Commission they determined to put the road in such good con- 
dition that no other route would be considered. As previously stat- 
ed the road was established to Peru in 1830, but it was not opened 
to South Bend until many years later. The Lincoln Highway, as it 
was called in 1914, is now a part of United States Highway 31. 
It is a four-lane divided highway through the major part of this 
county. 


From early days Hamilton County developed roads connecting 
all points within her boundaries. In the early days when a road or 
a section of a road was a private enterprise and kept in repair by 
individuals, toll gates were established all over the county where 
a small sum was exacted before the traveler could continue. Be- 
fore the turn of the century the maintenance of public highways 
was taken over by the County Commissioners and toll gates were 


abolished. 


Hamilton County citizens worked and lobbied for a State High- 
way Commission. In the fall of 1914 plans were made for the 
next session of the legislature to pass an act to establish such a 
commission. 


We now have in this county about one thousand seventy-four 
miles of public highways, outside of the cities and towns. The In- 
diana State Highway Commission maintains about one hundred 
fifty-six miles of state roads in this county. The nine hundred 
eighteen miles of highways maintained by the county include three 
hundred thirty miles of hard surface roads commonly called 
blacktop, and five hundred eight-eight miles of gravel roads. 


The county budget for highways is almost nine times as much 
as it was fifty years ago. In 1914 $57,000 was spent by the county 
highway department as contrasted with the $456,390 that was 
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allowed in the budget for 1961. This sum did not include any ex- 
pense on the one hundred fifty-six miles of state highway in the 
county. 


Transportation today is so motorized that trucks and busses are 
a vital part of the community life. There are three bus companies 
with regularly scheduled trips through Noblesville. The ABC Bus 
Company makes seventeen round trips daily to Indianapolis and 
the Trailways busses make two round trips. The Greyhound Bus 
Company has two northbound and two southbound busses daily 


through Noblesville. 


In the state of Indiana trucking is the leading source of em- 
ployment with an annual payroll of $1,125,572,940 to almost a 
quarter of a million people. In Hamilton County the trucking in- 
dustry is responsible for one thousand seven-hundred thirty-six 
jobs and an annual income of almost $8,500,000. There are two 
thousand nine hundred fifty-six trucks registered with an aggre- 
gate value of well over three million dollars. Another economic 
contribution to the county is made through truck taxes, fees and 
licenses which amounted to $205,587 in 1960. Statistics from the 
Bureau of Public Roads show that a five-axle combination tractor 
trailer annually pays as much as two thousand sixty-four dollars 
in state road-user and property taxes and one thousand one hun- 
dred seventy-one dollars in Federal road-user and excise taxes. 
This amounts to more than the amount paid on nineteen passenger 
cars. 


There are ten communities in Hamilton County that are served 
only by truck transport because they have no railroad service. 
Everything delivered into and out of these areas, including mail, 
must travel by truck. This is not unusual for there are over fif- 
teen hundred such communities in the state. The United States 
Postal Service reports that seventy-seven percent of the post offices 
in Indiana have highway service only. 


W. E. Bowser, now retired and residing at the Columbia Club 
in Indianapolis, can well be referred to as the father of the truck- 
ing business in Hamilton County. Beginning after World War I 
with a drayage business in Arcadia, Indiana, he also hauled ice 
for a time. At another time, a primary part of his business was 
hauling live stock to the Indianapolis market. 


In 1923 Bill Burton began working for the Bowser Trucking 
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Company, and it was his duty to meet the trains and interurban 
cars, and to pick up and deliver packages and freight coming into 
or leaving the community. Burton continued with Bowser Com- 
pany until it was taken over by Renner’s Express in 1959, and he 
has continued on as an employee of the Renner Company. Among 
the business people of Noblesville he has become an institution. 

Mr. Bowser was one of the first individuals in Indiana to pro- 
cure a permit to operate a trucking business as a common carrier. 
His permit authorized him to haul freight from Arcadia to points 
south including Cicero, Noblesville, Indianapolis, and Martins- 
ville. One of his first competitors was the Federal Express Com- 
pany which started to serve Noblesville and handle shipments to 
and from points such as Akron and Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company began operating a 
plant in Noblesville in 1937. In the early days, the Firestone pro- 
ducts manufactured in Noblesville had to be warehoused in Indi- 
anapolis. Gradually Firestone increased its warehouse space in 
Noblesville and the last Indianapolis warehousing ended in 1954. 


In the years between 1937 and 1954 the Bowser Line hauled 
countless loads of freight to Indianapolis for warehousing, and 
also for trans-shipment by other truck lines to the ultimate destina- 
tions. | 


As the years went by, and the freight business from Firestone, 
and other manufacturing companies increased, many other truck 
lines began making more and more use of their existing permits 
to serve Noblesville, or to obtain new permits to connect Nobles- 
ville with other cities. Daum Overnight was another early carrier, 
and it handled freight to and from Chicago and made connections 
with carriers for points beyond the Chicago Gateway. American 
Transport became a strong competitor because their permits were 
very similar to those of Bowser. They could service Indianapolis 
and Fort Wayne, thus connecting with carriers at these points for 
trans-shipment to ultimate destinations. American Transport con- 
tinued on this basis until 1960 when it was adopted by Transport 
Motor Express. 


Bowser continued in the thick of the trucking business until 
1959, when the company was taken over by Renner Express. 


W. L. (Wally) Kern has been with Firestone for twenty years 
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and has been traffic manager at the Noblesville plant since 1949. 
His predecessor was Adam Shaw, and these two men have witness- 
ed and helped bring about a remarkable increase in truck service 
to Noblesville. At present there are twenty-one regular truck lines 
coming into Noblesville, and although the names have changed 
because of mergers, adoptions, and company reorganizations, the 
twenty-one are now listed as follows: 


Ace Freight Inc. 

Central Wisconsin Motor Transportation 
Consolidated Freightways Co. 
Daniels Motor Freight 

Daum Overnight Express 
Decatur Seaway Motor Express 
Federal Express 

Gateway Transportation 
Hennis Freight Lines 
Hinchcliff Motor Service 
Jack Cole Trucking 

Marion Trucking 

Brada Cartage 

National Transit 

Renner’s Express 

Roadway Express 
Mason-Dixon Line 
Suburban-Liberty Motor 
Trans-American Freight Line 
Transport Motor Express 
Sims Motor 


In addition to the twenty-one regular truck lines there are at 
least four steel hauling companies, namely: 


Walt’s Terminal 
Eclipse 
Humes Transport 


Ray Williams Freight 


With all the transport carriers now available, the goods can move 
directly to their destination. Firestone alone averages well over 
two hundred truck loads of freight per week. Certainly the other 
Noblesville manufacturing and business houses would greatly 
increase the total number of trucks serving the community each 
week. 
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Mr. Kern estimates that from sixty-five to seventy-five per cent 
of Firestone’s freight business is handled by trucks, and most of 
the remaining freight is handled by rail. Of course, a greater part 
of the incoming freight comes by rail, because coal is included. 


Roughly eighty millon pounds of freight were shipped by Fire- 
stone in 1960 and one hundred seventeen million pounds were re- 
ceived. The coal serves to help explain the fact that more was re- 
ceived than shipped. 


Other types of motor freight service which deserve mention are 
the following: 


Indiana Film Company, which originally hauled only movie 
film from town to town, has now added a new service. It will pick 
up and deliver all air freight to and from the Indianapolis Air- 
port. It now sends a truck for this purpose to the Firestone plant 
in Noblesville each night. 


Railway Express is still active and it has added an Air Express 
service which is somewhat more expensive than Air freight, but 
has top priority. 

Greyhound Bus and ABC Bus freight service, is used daily by 
Firestone. 


Railroads 


The Peru and Indianapolis Railroad, authorized in 1846, was 
the first railroad through the county. Many people objected to it 
on the grounds that it was visionary, that the freight rates would 
be high, the road would be a luxury for the very wealthy, home 
industries would be ruined, trade in Indianapolis would be en- 
couraged, and tavern business would be destroyed. Despite the 
many objections plans went ahead for its construction and a com- 
mittee was appointed to select a site for the Indianapolis depot. 
William Conner was a member of this committee which met in 


1849. 


Many individuals invested in the railroad, but if tradition is 
true, the only dividends ever paid the stockholders was a free ride. 
Like all the early trains in the county this was a wood-burning 
train. Both individuals and counties invested in stock. Hamilton 
County had four hundred shares of stock by September, 1848. The 
Commissioners of Hamilton County made a levy on property and 
and also a poll tax on male citizens to create a fund to pay for the 
stock. Bonds of the County were sold in the amount of one thous- 
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and four hundred seventy-five dollars. The county also permitted 
the railroad to use the Indianapolis State Road with the provision 
that the road be left in good repair with room enough for passage. 


This was the second railroad in the state, but the first for Ham- 
ilton County. A celebration, “Ho for Noblesville,’ was held on 
March 12th, 1851 when the first train came to Noblesville. By 
1854 the road was completed to Peru and still later to Michigan 
City. 

On March 30, 1887 the road was sold to the Lake Erie and 
Western Railroad Company. In 1899 the New York Central ac- 
quired control of the Lake Erie and Western. The auditor’s report 
in 1913 showed the valuation of the railroad in this county was 
$375,695. About 1922 the New York, Chicago, and St. Louis Rail- 
road Company, commonly known as the Nickel Plate Road acquir- 
ed control of the line. The Nickel Plate discontinued passenger 
service on April 16th, 1932, but daily freight service is still of- 
fered. 


At present there are about nineteen employees in this county 
with an annual payroll of approximately eighty-six thousand dol- 
lars. Taxes paid to the Treasurer of Hamilton County were $30,- 
321.66 in 1959 on property having an assessed value of $581,810. 


The second railroad in the county, the Anderson, Lebanon and 
St. Louis, was proposed in 1869. Elections in several townships 
in the county in the same year authorized a tax levy to raise funds 
for the purchase of stock issued by the proposed railroad. In 1875 
the first spike was driven and formal track laying started at An- 
derson. 


The road extended from Anderson to Montezuma, a distance of 
ninety-five miles, but now it operates only from Anderson to 
Lebanon. The road, popularly known as the Midland, at one time 
had two passenger trains a day making the round trip with regu- 
lar stops in Noblesville and Westfield. Flag stops were made at 
Durbin, Jolietville, and Eagletown. The trains on this line have 
always run at a slow speed and in the early part of the century 
passengers claimed they could hunt game along the way or even 
pick wild flowers. It was reputed to be from one to twenty-four 
hours late most of the time. ! 


The story has been repeated often of two elderly ladies who al- 
ways rode when blackberries were ripe so they could pick berries 
along the right-of-way. 
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Many towns along the railroad line profited by it and Lapel 
sprang up as a result of the railroad’s construction. The name La- 
pel is reputed to have been derived when the railroad went through 
that section of the country in 1875. “It was noted by Samuel E. 
Busby, one of the directors of the line, and one of the founders of 
the town, that a strip of land was left between the Pendleton Turn- 
pike and the railroad in the shape of a man’s coat lapel, thus the 
town’s name.” 


For many years the company encountered financial difficulties. 
Early in the twentieth century, the owner, Harry Crawford, used 
to say, “Any fool can run a railroad with plenty of money, but it 
takes a smart man to run one without any cash.”” Wages to the 
railroad hands were so often overdue that there were frequent 
strikes. When their demands for pay seemed to be unheeded, the 
employees chained the engines and cars to the tracks and would 
not allow them to be moved until they received their money. When 
they were paid they unchained the trains and business was re- 
sumed until the next time they were not paid on schedule. 


~ After one such lengthy tie-up, the Post Office Department can- 
celled the mail contract. Off to Washington raced Henry Craw- 
ford, accompanied by Union P. Hunt, president of the Indiana 
Railroad Commission, predecessor of the present Public Service 
Commission. 


~ “You abandoned your mail train for three days,” remonstra- 
ted the Assistant Postmaster General. 


~ “Mr. Postmaster,’ the resourceful Crawford replied, ‘I didn’t 
abandon it, it was just three days late!’ ”° 


In 1949 the last steam engine was sent to a Pennsylvania scrap 
dealer and a 600-hp Electro-Motive diesel switcher, numbered 
“1” and painted green and yellow, was purchased for use on the 
railroad. This was one of the few major improvements made in al- 
most half a century. 


This railroad, now officially known as the Central Indiana 
Railway, is jointly controlled and operated by the New York Cen- 
tral System and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Ike W. Duf- 
fey, a highly successful business man from Anderson, Indiana, 


1 “Headlight and Markers”, Official Publication of the Cincinnati Railroad Club; “The 
Central Indiana Railway’’, by Wm. Peltz, p. 2 


2 Haines, p. 270 
3 “Headlight and Markers”, p. 5 
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has made railroading his hobby. He has served as president of the 
Central Indiana Railway for ten years with a salary of only one 
dollar per year, but he could not have been more conscientious 
with a salary of one hundred thousand dollars. Under his direc- 
tion the Central Indiana Railroad business has grown and profited 
and now operates substantially in the black. 

Mr. Duffey felt service and selling could save the railroad, and 
he set out to apply some of the same tactics in running the rail- 
road that he had used in his meat packing business. When he be- 
came president of the railroad in 1951 the entire road was over- 
grown with weeds and brush and the roadbed had known little or 
no care since 1903. He at once announced service to the custo- 
mers would be increased and improved, then he and other officers 
contacted all of the railroad’s customers and potential customers. 
Within a week the traffic on the Central Indiana jumped from 
forty cars to seventy, and in two months the line was operating in 


the black. 


Today there are over one hundred customers and the customers 
ship more cars than they did ten years ago. The biggest customer, 
the Brockway Glass Company of Lapel, used over two thousand 
cars last year instead of the one hundred forty-four they used in 
1950. The Container Corporation of America, at Noblesville, is 
the second biggest shipper. 

Mr. Duffey first qualified as a fireman, but is now an engineer 
and a member of the Brotherhood. He spends some time in the 
engine cab almost every day and several times a year he makes 
the regular run. When he isn’t running the train he is usually fol- 
lowing it in his automobile, helping flag highway crossings or 
talking to customers along the way. 

Mr. Duffey has two business cars that stand on sidings in Ander- 
son unless he is using one for a vacation trip or an excursion. He 
also will spot these cars on the siding for one of his shippers for 
a sales meeting or open house and serve a buffet lunch or dinner to 
the guests of his customer. One of the cars was built in 1899 for 
Henry Flagler, the tycoon who built the Florida East Coast. The 
interior of this car is hand carved white mahogany with a fireplace 
and the original wicker furniture. 

The last regular passenger train ran in 1922, but several ex- 
cursion trains are run every year using Monon or Pennsylvania 
cars. There have been several football and baseball specials to 
Chicago and Cincinnati. Firestone Company has held an annual 
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excursion for several years. 


The Central Indiana Railroad is now paying taxes on property 
in Hamilton County having an assessed valuation of $82,060. Tax- 
es paid in 1959 were $3,852. 


On May 3rd, 1875 some citizens of Adams Township filed a 
petition with the Board of Commissioners of Hamilton County 
praying for an order authorizing them to vote an appropriation of 
two percent on the taxable value of all the real and personal pro- 
perty in the township as a subsidy to aid in the construction of 
the Indianapolis, Delphi, and Chicago Railroad by taking stock. 
They also asked that an election be held by the citizens of the 
township for that purpose. The petition was granted and the elec- 


tion was held on July 17th, 1875. It resulted in two hundred sixty- 
six votes for, and two hundred fifty-four votes against the appro- 
priation. 


Washington Township held a similar election on the 15th day 
of September 1875 with only three hundred twelve votes for, and 
four hundred six votes against the appropriation. 


Several years passed before the railroad was laid through Ham- 
ilton County, but in September 1882 the first train reached the 
county. The train laid the track for the railroad as it went. This 
railroad is one of the shortest, quickest routes between Indianap- 
olis and Chicago. It is known as the Monon Railroad. It has discon- 
tinued passenger service, but is still an important freight carrier. 


In 1959 the Monon owned property in Hamilton County having 
an assessed valuation of $364,750 and paid taxes to the Treasurer 
of Hamilton County in the amount of $18,477.76. 

The interurban electric railroad through the county was a great 
advancement because it connected with a general system of inter- 
urban lines throughout the state. This interurban company was 
the Indianapolis Northern Traction Company. Towns along the 
proposed route granted a right-of-way over certain streets. For 
example, Arcadia granted authority to use East Street for the inter- 
urban railroad. Farmers along the way sold right-of-way through 
their land. Many Italians in work gangs constructed the roadbed. 
On November Ist, 1903 the first interurban car passed through 
Noblesville. Hamilton County was part of the Indianapolis-Tipton 
Division of the railroad. 


Cars stopped at Carmel, Noblesville, Cicero, Arcadia, and At- 
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lanta and local cars stopped at many country crossings. At the 
peak of the interurban service as many as forty-two passenger and 
freight cars would pass through the county every twenty-four 
hours. The cars ran almost every hour from 5:00 A. M. to well 
past midnight. Before World War I the Indiana Union Traction 
Company had almost a quarter of a million dollars assessed valu- 
ation on its property in Hamilton County. 


The frequent operation of passenger cars over interurban lines 
deprived the railroads of many passengers and thereby caused 
Nickel Plate Railroad Company to discontinue the operation of 
passenger trains in 1932. The interurban lines in turn met with 
so much competition by motor vehicles that they were forced out 
of business. The last interurban car out of Indianapolis to pass 


through Noblesville was in September 1938. 


On Saturday evening, May 24th, 1919 a southbound interurban 
jumped the tracks and came to rest on the Court House lawn about 
9:30 P. M. Passengers said there had been trouble all the way 
from Tipton, but things were not out of control when the interurban 
left Cicero. It picked up speed until by the time it reached Fox 
Prairie it was going about forty-five miles an hour. It was custo- 
mary to start to slow down after that to negotiate the bend in the 
tracks, cross the bridge over White River, and enter Noblesville, 
but on this night there was no slackening of the speed. As the car 
came around the bend north of the bridge it swayed and rocked 
so violently that several passengers were thrown from their seats. 
One of these that was badly shaken was Horace Bundy of Delphos, 
Ohio. As the car crossed the bridge the motorman started blow- 
ing the whistle to warn all those in its path of approaching danger. 


The interurban came on down Ninth Street at the same speed 
or an even greater speed for it was downgrade. When it struck the 
switch on the east side of the square at Logan Street the front 
trucks left the tracks and started off toward the southwest. The 
rear trucks remained on the track for fifteen or twenty feet be- 
fore the car plunged into the curb and turned over just south of 
the east entrance to the Court House. It crushed ten cars parked 
along the street including those of Harry Wiggins, William Roude- 
bush and Elmer Conant and pushed the curb around the square 
six inches into the ground. | 


Robert Wiggins, eight years old, was crushed to death in his — 
parents’ car. The Wiggins family had attended the show, then 
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the parents left the three Wiggins children in the car while they 
went across the the street for ice cream cones to be eaten on the way 
home. The interurban landed squarely on top of the Wiggins’ car. 
Horace Bundy, the passenger mentioned before, was hurt, but 
heard a child cry. He kicked the window out of the interurban, 
pushed some heavy timbers aside and lifted little Maxine Wiggins 
out and carried her to John Sperry’s store across the street. Gaso- 
line from the crushed cars caught on fire and set fire to the inter- 
urban, but the fire was quickly controlled. 


Hundreds who saw the accident happen or were there minutes 
afterward helped relieve the passengers. Tools were brought froin 
nearby blacksmith shops and garages to clear the wreckage and 
assist the injured. All doctors in town were called to the hospital. 
Twenty-three people were injured, but the Wiggins child was the 
only fatality. The most seriously injured person from Noblesville 
was Mrs. R. C. Foland who sustained a head injury. Others in the 
county who were injured included Wilma Brobst of Cicero who 
was cut and bruised, James Taylor who had severe bruises, and 
Lewellyn Stipp whose left side and hip were crushed. The third 
Wiggins child was cut and bruised, but not seriously hurt and 
little Maxine was not seriously hurt. The motorman, Paul Smith 
of Tipton, suffered severe bruises and shock. 


Harry Baker, who was thirteen years old at the time, had been 
to Arcadia to distribute some bills. He was a passenger on the in- 
terurban and was one of those who smashed a window and crawled 
out. He hurried to the nearest phone to call home to tell his family 
that he was not hurt. 


During the night the track was cleared and the wrecked inter- 
urban was taken to Tipton. Some of the interurban officials sug- 
gested that oil on the tracks on Ninth Street put on the streets by 
the city might have caused the wheels to slide. Before the interur- 
ban was taken to the repair shops in Tipton the wheels were ex- 
amined by Noblesville officials who found no oil on them. City 
investigators found no oil on the tracks except at the intersection 
of Harrison and Ninth Streets where cars had driven across the 
tracks. 


The following day, May 25, 1919, another fatality occurred on 
a south bound interurban. Ernest Carey of Noblesville was on the 
rear platform of the car while it was coming around the bend 
north of the White River bridge. He leaned out to look down the 
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track and his head hit a telephone pole and he fell from the car. 
The interurban was stopped in less than five hundred feet and 
backed up to the place he fell, but he had been killed instantly. He 
was thirty-two years old at the time, a son of Horace Carey, and 


a brother of Mrs. John Schaller. 


Less than three weeks later another serious accident happened 
two miles south of Carmel when two interurbans crashed head-on. 
Between 7:00 and 8:00 P. M. on Friday, June 13th the mistake 
of a dispatcher in Tipton was responsible for the crash that killed 
Jacob Castetter of Noblesville. The accident might have been 
much worse except for the fact that neither interurban was going 
very fast for each had stopped for passengers a half mile back 
and one of them had managed to almost stop before the crash. 
Both trains were crowded, but few were hurt except those in the 
smoking compartment of the northbound car. 


The southbound car was made of steel and the northbound car 
was made of wood. The southbound steel car rammed fifteen feet 
into the smoking compartment of the wooden car. The walls of the 
northbound train burst and fell on either side of the track, but 
neither car left the track. 


In addition to Jacob Castetter who died enroute to the hospital, 
Ossa Lancaster died on Monday, June 16th of injuries sustained 
in the crash. Many people were injured, but those from Hamilton 
County included the following: Ralph Kane, Austin and Ernest 
Brunson, Miss Esley Furnas, Luther Anthony, Charles Davis, Ova 
Ogle, Mrs. Alice Ogle, John Ogle, Charles Myers, Anna Perisho, 
Ossa Bunson, P. C. Cravens, Russell Butterworth, Mrs. Jack Ker- 
ney and three children, and T. T. Butler. 


Air Service 


Air freight is brought to Noblesville and other towns in the 
county via Indianapolis and Anderson. 


The Blackhawk Airport in the extreme northwest part of the 
county was a pioneer airport which still continues to operate. It 
was established in the mid-thirties. Early in the thirties there were 
only forty-two airports in all of the state of Indiana. 


The Sheridan airport started with one wooden hangar and one © 
airplane in 1946. Today it has three hangars, storage facilities for 
sixteen planes, a repair shop and three runways one of which is 
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lighted at night. The runways vary from two thousand four hun- 
dred feet to four thousand feet in length. The manager, Robert 
Apple, is a qualified aircraft engineering mechanic and flight in- 
structor. Freight is flown from this airport on special consignment. 
In addition to providing direct communication between distant 
points on an emergency basis the airport is capable of almost 
hourly shipments for industry. 


The Westfield Airport was first organized in 1954 at an air- 
field two miles south of Eagletown. Four years later the present 
site, one mile west and one-half mile north of Westfield, was se- 
lected. At the present time ten planes are housed in an open hangar 
and there is tie-down space for twenty-six additional craft. All the 
officers in the airport company are plane owners and pilots. The 
airport is equipped with a compass rose, one of the few in this 
section of the country. The compass rose enables anyone using a 
compass card to set the compass headings on at least eight points 
of the compass, obtaining true settings. The instrument, installed 
under the direction of Dr. Andrew Connoy of Westfield, is accu- 
rate within 1/1200th of a degree. 


The newest airport in Hamilton County is the Indianapolis Met- 
ropolitan Airport located ten miles south of Noblesville on old 
State Highway 37. An attempt is being made by the Noblesville 
City Plan Commission to block the use of land for an airport. In 
spite of the legal problems, a three thousand foot black top runway 
has been completed and is in full use. Hangars, offices, and other 
improvements have also been constructed and the total cost of the 
project is estimated to be two hundred fifty thousand dollars. Fa- 
cilities now exist to fuel eighty and one hundred octane engines. 
Planes up to the size of DC-3’s can be accommodated. Charter 
planes for passenger and freight business have utilized the field 
and such services are being expanded. A total of two hundred forty 
acres are now in the airport, and plans are in existence for an- 
other runway which will require even more land. The Indianapolis 
Metropolitan Aero Sales and Service, Inc., has started a flight 
training program using pictorial presentation as well as personal 
instruction. 


To summarize the field of transportation it should be noted 
that Hamilton County has kept abreast of the times, and that be- 
cause of the fine service available, new business and industry can 
be expected to seek a home in this area. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
ADAMS TOWNSHIP 


Adams Township was organized by the Board of Commissioners 
in November 1833. It is comprised of forty-eight square miles of 
excellent farming land in the northwest corner of Hamilton Coun- 
ty. 

In 1827 or 1828 (authorities differ) the first permanent white 
settler in the township, George Boxley, built a cabin on a knoll 
which is now in the north part of the town of Sheridan. This knoll, 
the highest point of land in Hamilton County, is about nine hun- 
dred fifty feet above sea level. Boxley made an excavation four 
feet deep by fifteen feet square and over this built his log cabin. 
At that time this territory was the hunting ground of the Indians 
and was covered with vast forests. As one pioneer said, “There 
was not a tree amiss.” 


Early historians give the following account of Boxley: 


“In many ways, George Boxley was a very eccentric and pecu- 
liar man, a man of determination and iron will, who once having 
determined upon a certain course of action which he believed to be 
right could not be turned from that course even in the face of 
death itself. His home was in Spottsylvania, Virginia, prior to the 
War of 1812. By honest toil and careful investments he had at- 
tained considerable wealth, being the owner of a saw-mill, grist 
mill and carding mill or woolen mill, all three of which he oper- 
ated under one roof on the banks of a stream. As was the law and 
custom of Virginia in those days he became the owner of a num- 
ber of slaves. Later, however, the question of slavery disturbed 
his conscience and he liberated all his slaves. From that time he 
hated the institution of human slavery and fought it with all the 
energy of his strong character. 


“During the War of 1812 Boxley was given a position of honor 
and responsibility which he filled with such credit as to be tender- 
ed a silver-hilted sword by the United States government in recog- 
nition of his signal service. He was loved and honored by the en- 
tire community in which he lived. Then owing to his conscientious 


1 Haines, p. 147 
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convictions on slavery he committed an act which placed him in 
the light of a criminal whose punishment was death.’” 


“One night in the winter of 1814, two negroes stole up to his 
house, knowing his sympathy for the fugitive slave. They were en- 
deavoring to make their escape from a cruel master and Mr. Box- 
ley’s sympathies were at once enlisted in their behalf. He conceal- 
ed them in his mill and as soon as circumstances permitted con- 
veyed them to Greenbrier County and started them on their road to 
liberty. By this act he compromised his own liberty. Someone had 
heard of his deed and he was arrested and cast into the county 
jail, there he was bound down with chains. A court convicted him 
of the felony with which he was charged and sentence of death 
was passed upon him. Shortly before the day set for his execution 
his wife and children were admitted to the jail to take an eternal 
farewell of the loved husband and father, but the watchful guard 
little thought that the gentle, tearful woman who came as a mourner 
was to be the power through whom their condemmed fellow-citizen 
should be restored to life and liberty; yet such was the case. In the 
agony of her soul she had determined to brave the terrors of the 
law in one last desperate effort to release her husband. On this 
last occasion she came with a fine spring-saw concealed in the hem 
of her skirt and delivered it to her husband during the visit. That 
night he sawed his shackles apart and escaped from the jail through 
an aperture previously made in the wall during his confinement 
and which had been carefully concealed during the day time. He 
reached the prison-yard safely, and looking up saw the guards 
pacing the walls. At this he felt a chill of fear, but pushed bravely 
on, knowing that death awaited him in either event and that his 
discovery by the guards would only hasten the inevitable. He reach- 
ed the wall and scaled it safely, dropping quietly on the outside of 
the prison bounds and breathed the air again, a free man. 


“Traveling by night and by obscure routes, he reached Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania where he changed his name to Burke and en- 
gaged in the vocation of school teaching. During his sojourn here 
he wrote two pamphlets which were widely circulated—one in 
opposition to the banking system of that day and one in opposition 
to the institution of slavery. During this time he contrived to in- 
form his wife that he was still living, but, believing that locality to 
be too near his former home for her to join him with safety, he 


2 Haines, p. 147 
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determined to go to Missouri, where he was shortly afterward join- 
ed by his family. Subsequently he removed to Fayette County, 
Ohio, where he hoped that he was safe from his persecutors, but 
his hope was suddenly dispelled. Two men, named respectively 
Jury and Walls, passed through the vicinity of his Ohio home with 
a drove of horses for Virginia, and recognized him. Upon their ar- 
rival in that state they saw an advertisement offering a large re- 
ward for the capture and return of the fugitive, and arming them- 
selves with a copy of this paper they started for Ohio, thinking 
to enrich themselves by returning him to authorities. As they near- 
ed his house they saw him in the field and approaching him one 
of them took him roughly by the shoulder, exclaiming, “You are 
my prisoner!” and presented the advertisement in lieu of a war- 
rant. They overpowered him and dragged him from the field and 
into woods, but his sons, Thomas and Addison, knew where to 20 
for assistance and lost no time in giving the alarm. 


“Two friends, John Howe and Jona Marchant, armed with guns, 
started in pursuit of the kidnappers and after a chase of about two 
miles overtook them. An exciting scene ensued and, in view of the 
danger that menaced them, the drovers concluded to surrender 
their prisoner. Mr. Boxley remained at home that night, but, 
knowing that his whereabouts could not long be kept secret, he 
fled the next day, again going to Missouri. After a few months he 
received a message from his friends in Ohio persuading him to 
return and pledging themselves to stand by him and protect him. 
He did as they suggested and lived quietly in F ayette County for 
several years. He lived in dread, however, and determined to seek 
greater security in one of the new settlements of Indiana. He start- 
ed west, reaching Strawtown, and then decided to go farther, to 
the settlement on the Wabash in Tippecanoe County. His route led 
him past the land upon which he subsequently settled and which 
he marked at the time, intending to return to it if not satisfied 
with the location on the Wabash. The latter proved to be the case, 
and in the fall of 1828 he came to reside on the land where he 
passed the remainder of his life. 

“His family joined him here and he took up the life of a pio- 
neer, feeling secure from any further pursuit. He was never again 
molested and passed to a peaceful old age and death. On a portion 
of his farm he erected a little log cabin in which he conducted 
daily school for the instruction of his own children, and as new 
settlers came to his neighborhood at a later date, he offered to 
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their children the benefit of his fine attainments free of charge. 
Under his training his children grew to honorable and useful ma- 
turity. One, however, met a violent death while in the midst of 
happy, innocent boyhood. After school hours the children used the 
building for a play-house. On this occasion a violent storm passed 
over this section destroying crops and tearing away trees. The 
absence of the son was marked by the family, who, however sup- 
posed him to be safe in the school house; but after the storm the 
_ parents learned his fate. He had started to the house and the wind 
had uprooted a tree which fell upon him as he ran, imprisoning 
him among its branches, where they found him mangled and dead. 
This was the first death of a white person in the township. He was 
interred on his father’s farm.’” 

“Other stories illustrative of George Boxley’s peculiarities af- 
ter he lived in Hamilton County are also related. He was opposed 
to banks and to the collection of debts by law, and to all taxes im- 
posed by the government. At one time B. F. Cogswell persuaded 
him to buy some cloth for a coat on credit. When the debt came 
due he refused to pay it. Cogswell sued him and received judg- 
ment by default. An execution was issued and placed in the hands 
of an officer who levied upon and advertised for sale some of Mr. 
Boxley’s cattle. When the day of the sale came the cattle could not 
be found and the sale was postponed. A second advertisement was 
made and the cattle were taken to Noblesville for safe keeping, but 
on the day of the sale were driven back to the Boxley place to be 
sold. Evidently the officer feared trouble for he deputized nine 
other men to go with him to conduct the sale. Cogswell sent W. W. 
Conner as his representative, with instructions to bid on the cat- 
tle in payment of the debt. But Boxley’s neighbors decided if Box- 
ley was opposed to that sale they would stand by him. So during 
the morning, before the sale began, about fifteen pioneers fully 
armed, as was the custom in those days, assembled to the defense 
of their friend. When the officer in charge stepped up to begin the 
sale the neighbors informed the would-be purchasers that anyone 
bidding on the cattle “‘would be in danger of bodily harm.” A hint 
to the wise was sufficient in this case as the odds were very much 
in favor of Boxley. Conner did not bid on the cattle and the sale 
failed. Cogswell never collected his debt. Mr. Boxley was a very 
ready help to any of his neighbors in time of need. He had more 
cattle than his neighbors, and often loaned his milch cows to his 


friends, exacting only the increase in payment. 
*Helm, p. 103-104 
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“Another story is told of Mr. Boxley outwitting a tax collector. 
An officer levied on some cattle of Mr. Boxley’s for delinquent 
taxes and the said officer rode over from Noblesville and was re- 
turning driving the cattle before him. Mr. Boxley followed the of- 
ficer unseen and upon arrival of the cattle at a particularly bushy 
thicket uttered a peculiar call which the cattle understood. They 
broke from the officer who was unable to control them, and he 
was forced to return to Noblesville without the cattle which went 
safely home with their master.”’s 


In 1829 Thomas Spencer, John Blanch, James L. Masters, L. Ac- 
cord and Washington McKinsey made a settlement a little west of 
the present site of Boxley. It was there the first white child, Vin- 
ton Spencer was born in 1830. A settlement was made at Baker’s 
Corner between the years 1831-1837. This settlement was made 
up largely of Quakers, who, having no church of their own, at- 
tended Hinkle Creek Church in Jackson Township until a church 
was erected at West Grove. Millwood, later called Sheridan, was 
soon settled and is now the second largest town in Hamilton 


County. 


Thirty voters, plus many women and children, were present for 
the first township election in October 1836. It was held in the 
home of Thomas P. Boxley in the Boxley settlement. There was a 
debate about a ballot box, but when Robert Collins offered his hat 
for the purpose, it was quickly accepted. Two justices of the peace 
and two constables were elected. The Whig and the Democratic 
parties were represented at the election. 


The first school was taught by George Boxley on his own land. 
Other schools were maintained by private subscription until the 
township schools were established in 1912. The township schools 
gradually increased until by 1914 there were two high schools, 
one at Sheridan and one at Boxley, elementary schools at Ekin 
and Baker’s Corner, and five one room school buildings. All of 
these have now been consolidated in one school at Sheridan with 
an enrollment in 1961 of three hundred thirty-four in the high 
school and six hundred fifty-four in the elementary school, making 
a total enrollment of nine hundred eighty-eight. 


Indian trails from Noblesville to Lafayette and from Straw- 
town to Lafayette were the first roads in the township. These trails 
crossed quite close to George Boxley’s land. 

*Haines, p. 150-15] 
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The Sheridan airport, about three miles north of Sheridan, is 
on the farm of Kenneth Biddle, who set aside one hundred fifty 
acres, or about a third of his farm, for it. Mr. Biddle, who owns 
and operates two planes, employs Robert Apple as manager of the 
airport and two other employees to repair and maintain the private 
planes that are based there. 


Sheridan is the only incorporated town in Adams Township. 
The name Millwood was selected as the first choice, but when 
petitioning for a post office the citizens learned they would have 
to change the name since another community in Indiana already 
had a post office by that name. Phiniasville was suggested by P. G. 
Pearson, Higbeeville by Egbert Higbee, and Pioneer City by Cas- 
well Boxley, but the name Sheridan was chosen in honor of Phil 
Sheridan, the Civil War general. The town was incorporated in 
1886, but the local municipal records were all burned in a fire on 


May 4th, 1913. 


Despite the fact that George Boxley was the first white settler 
Egbert Higbee must be considered the founder of the town of 
Sheridan. Higbee was born near Cincinnati, Ohio in 1832, and 
moved with his parents to a farm in Adams Township when he was 
four years old. As he grew to maturity he dreamed of a town on 
the seven hills of Buttonwood Swamp, until finally in 1860 he 
purchased land and laid out the.town of Millwood. He built 
his home on the hill where the library now stands. Progress was 
slow for several years and it was not until April, 1866 that the 
town was surveyed and platted. The town was comprised of twenty 
lots, each sixty-six by one hundred thirty-two feet with alleys six- 
teen and a half feet wide and streets forty-nine and a half feet 
wide. After the first addition to the town in 1882 the additions 
were many and rapid. 


One of the major disasters and tragedies in Sheridan was the 
fire in 1913. At this time the town had no fire regulations, no 
volunteer firemen, no water hydrants, and only one two-wheel 
chemical truck. The land adjacent to the railroad on both sides 
was covered with wooden buildings, many in need of repair, with 
roofs of shingle or wood sheeting covered with tar paper or pitch. 
The alleys were often littered with discarded boxes and paper. 
The nearby barns were filled with hay, straw and feed; the lumber 
mill and carriage company had endless heaps of sawdust, blocks, 
shavings and chips. 
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At 12 noon on Sunday, May 4, 1913 church services were over 
and people were returning home. George Drake leaving his own 
mill noticed smoke coming from the rear yard of the Weaver 
Lumber Company which lay along the railroad tracks. He rushed 
to the town hall to report the fire. A few spectators arrived at the 
first sound of the alarm bell and one commented that the fire could 
have been put out in minutes with a bucket of water. After a little 
delay the chemical truck arrived, but a jet of flame shot across the 
street and within minutes the whole north and west end:of the 
lumber yard was ablaze. Winds of fifty to sixty miles an hour 
fanned the blaze and soon the chemical truck was left to burn. As 
crowds gathered people began pumping water from nearby wells 
and carrying it in buckets to those trying to fight the fire. The 
wind sent a mass of burning materials across the railroad tracks 
against the old wooden jail and fire bell tower and within minutes 
both were gone. When flames burst through the livery stable roof 
burning hay was blown into the air setting fire to still more build- 
ings. Merchandise from many buildings was carried into the 
streets, household goods were carried out, but later many things 
burned in the streets, some were broken and others looted. The 
whole town was in danger so help was sought from Indianapolis 
and fire trucks were sent on flat cars of the Monon Railroad, but 
there were no water hydrants and the trucks sat helplessly by after 
arriving in Sheridan. By 5:00 P.M. the fire had reached its peak 
and begun to recede leaving streets filled with glowing embers, 
debris and glass. 


People were stunned and heartsick for many of the business 
men affected by the loss had no insurance. More than twenty 
businesses were destroyed in the blaze, many irreplacable records 
were lost, the Wesleyan Methodist Church and parsonage were 
destroyed and other homes were partially or completely burned. 


The present town hall and fire station were built after the fire. 
Water mains were laid in 1914, and in 1916-1917 the Higbee 
Buggy Company built a body and converted a Model T to a chem- 
ical and hose wagon. By 1924 the town owned a 500 gallon pump- 
er and had two paid firemen. The present Fire Department was 
organized in 1936 and has three paid firemen, sixteen volunteers, 
and eight auxiliary members. . 


The Ladies Auxiliary of the Fire Department was organized in 
1952 to support and aid the firemen whenever possible. They 
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have furnished the kitchenette and lounge at the fire station and 


purchased a two-way radio for the emergency car in addition to 
other things. 


The Monon Railroad contributed to the early development of 
Sheridan. In exchange for free right-of-way through Sheridan 
the railroad agreed that all passenger trains would stop at Sheri- 
dan and all through trains would slow to fifteen miles per hour. 
In 1959, after over seventy-five years of service, the passenger 
service of the railroad was discontinued and the freight runs cut. 


From July 2nd-9th, 1960 the Sheridan Centennial Celebration 
was held with elaborate programs and pageants which the entire 
community helped make memorable. There were parades, horse- 
shoe tournaments, fireworks, organ concerts, community sings, an- 
tique displays, exhibits, Kangaroo Courts, camp meetings, basket 
dinners, barber shop quartettes, pageants, baseball, greased pole 
races, pet parades, tugs-of-war, amateur shows, civic contests, 
beard-growing contests, livestock shows, tractor driving, style 
shows, twirlers and even a balloon ascension. The community pre- 
pared and published an excellent souvenir booklet, a pictorial and 
historical review of the past century of the community. 


One of the best known industries of Sheridan was the Indiana 
Condensed Milk Company established in 1900. W. N. Wilson, the 
founder was killed in an explosion of pasteurizing equipment, but 
his son, Taylor Wilson developed the business until it was a great 
international concern. The intake of milk at the plant doubled so 
many times that dairy farming became the major agricultural 
activity of the area. Wilson’s Milk became known and used the 
world over. The Sheridan plant continued to operate until it was 
sold to Kraft Foods, Inc. in 1954. The Sheridan plant of Kraft 
Foods manufactured and packaged Kraft Cheese spreads until 
1961, when all operations were suspended and the plant was 
closed. 


Today one of the most important industries in Sheridan is the 
Biddle Screw Products Co. which employs about one hundred 
forty people. They do specialized screw machine work for large 
corporations. 


The Pickett Poultry Co., established by Russell Pickett is one 
of the best known poultry firms in this part of the country. There 
are approximately ninety people employed in the shipping of eggs 
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and poultry all over the United States and sometimes to foreign 
countries. 


The second largest bank in Hamilton County is the American 
State Bank, located at Sheridan. It was founded in 1914 by John 
H. Cox and has served the community continuously since that 
date. Donald K. Kercheval has been with the bank for forty-four 
years, serving as President since about 1949. Walter J. Pritsch, 
Lisle L. Wallace and Robert Puzey are Vice-presidents and Will- 
ard Stafford is Cashier. In September 1961 it had assets amount- 
ing to $6,182,921.07. 


The 1960 census showed the population of Adams Township to 
be 4014. The assessed value of taxable property is $4,787,470. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
CLAY TOWNSHIP 


Clay Township was established in November, 1833. It is in the 
southwest corner of Hamilton County and was six miles wide from 
east to west and five miles from north to south, until August Ist, 
1954, when that part of Delaware Township lying west of White 
River was annexed to and made a part of Clay Township, making 
Clay the largest township in Hamilton County with about forty- 
nine square miles of territory within its boundaries. 

An Indian named Ketchem was the first settler in the township, 
and started clearing land in 1824. He lived for several years with 
the white people who came into the township and he seemed will- 
ing to clear the land and live much as they did. However, he fin- 
ally left to be with those of his own race. 

Francis McShane of Kentucky, the first white settler, entered 
two tracts of land in the township and in December 1825 started 
to build his new home. He left his family in Marion County 
while he built a cabin, then moved them to their new home some- 
time before a daughter, Sarah L. McShane, was born. 

Within the next five years as the families of Franklin Hall, 
Robert Barnhill, Benjamin McDuffy, Dennis Power, and Daniel 
Warren settled in the township, there were log-rollings and house- 
raisings to assist each successive newcomer. It is recorded that 
Barnhill made tubs, buckets, shoes, and repaired guns in addition 
to his farming. 


After Sarah McShane, the first white child in the township, 
was born, it was four years before a second child was born. The 
second was a child of Daniel Warren and the third child was a son 
of John Hardin in 1831. 


The first cemetery was laid out in 1838 and the first person 
given interment was a daughter of James Hamer. All burials prior 
to this time were made in Marion County. 


Two saw-mills were erected along Williams Creek about 1836. 
There were no grist mills in the early days for the mills in Marion 
County and Delaware Township were not inaccessible. The first 
flour mill was erected by the Carey brothers in 1865. James Gray 
built the first brick kiln and later erected the first brick house in 
the township. 
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In 1829 the Indianapolis and Peru State Road, named for its 
terminals was surveyed through the township. It was not improved 
and was a bad road at all times, but in wet weather it was impas- 
sable. The road was marked by a triple blazed notch in the trees 
along its course. This, like all roads of the day, was made by cut- 
ting a strip of road wide enough to allow travel on horseback, 
later it was widened to accommodate wagon travel, and gradually 
gravel was added. 

In 1835 there were so few children of school age that there was 
no necessity for a school building. The first school was conducted 
by Hannah Griffith in the winter of 1834 and 1835. Stephen 
Conner was the second teacher. A subscription school was started 
near Clay Center about a year later. Such schools were the vogue 
until 1852 when public schools were inaugurated. There have 
been as many as eight district schools in the township, but at pres- 
ent they have been consolidated to form the Carmel Metropolitan 
School District. There are now four excellent schools in the town- 
ship, with enrollments in January 1962 as follows: 


Orchard Park Elementary School 781 
Carmel Elementary School 683 
Carmel Junior High School 367 
Carmel High School 618 

Total Enrollment 2452 


In March of 1962 a new holding company known as Carmel 
Junior High School Building Corporation was organized for the 
purpose of acquiring land and building a new school to house all 
of grades 7, 8, and 9 in the township. 


The population of Clay Township in 1950 when its size was 
limited to thirty square miles was two thousand seven hundred 
forty-three. In 1960, after it was increased in size its population 
was eleven thousand six hundred fifty-seven. This increase is not 
entirely due to the geographical growth, but rather to the moving 
northward of Indianapolis workers and their families. 


The assessed value of taxable property in Clay Township has 
grown rapidly from 1956 when it was $8,815,900 to 1959 when 
it was $14,038, 490 and on to 1961 when the total valuation for 
both the township and Carmel was $18,116,720. : 


The only incorporated town in Clay Township is Carmel, which 
had a population of 1009 according to the 1950 census, but which 
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had reached 1447 by 1960. Carmel is the most rapid growing com- 
munity in the county. 


Some of the prominent industries in that community are de- 
scribed as follows: 


The Foster-Kendall Company was started by C. Y. Foster and 
Mr. Gannon in 1912 as a seed business. They operated this busi- 
ness until 1919. After World War I Mr. Foster’s son Dallas re- 
turned and the business was changed to C. Y. Foster and Son. Mr. 
Gannon moved to Idaho about 1920. Ten years later the Foster- 
Kendall Company was organized and purchased the Cooperative 
Elevator on June 1, 1929. During the early thirties Dallas Foster 
was responsible for the seed operation of that company and M. E. 
Kendall devoted his time to the elevator trade and the manufac- 
ture of the Loyal Brand Feeds. About 1938 they intensified their 
efforts in supplying the dealers throughout Indiana with seed and 
feed ingredients. They are now engaged in the wholesale of field 
seeds, certified seed grains, and hybrid corn. For the last ten 
years all hybrid corn marketed by the company has been grown 
and processed by William Harger on land either owned or leased 
by him east of Noblesville. The Foster-Kendall Company now em- 
ploys an average of about twenty-five persons. 


Since 1896 one family has operated the O.W. Nutt and Com- 
pany Store, selling hardware, furniture, appliances, paint, and 
sporting goods on West Main Street. The company has six full 
time employees and some part time employees. 


Economy Elevator Enterprises, Inc. began business in Carmel 
in December of 1956 and produces and sells hammermills, con- 
veying equipment and machinery parts. There are approximately 
seven employees with an annual payroll of about $50,000. 


The Carmel Water Company was started in 1929. The present 
modern system started operation in June 1955. It has two regular 
employees. There are approximately six hundred subscribers and 
sixty-five fire hydrants in Carmel. In 1959 there were forty-six 
million gallons of water pumped. A sewage treatment plant was 
constructed by the town in 1960. 


The Brown Pharmacy is owned by John W. Brown and has been 
operated by him since August 1938. There are about nine employ- 
ees who handle the drugs, sundries, ice cream, cigars, and maga- 
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‘zines. Someone has maintained a pharmacy in this same location 
continuously since it was first started in 1865. Some of the former 
owners have been James Stanley, Stewart Warren, L. J. Small, and 


Wm. F. Tottleben. 


The Union State Bank of Carmel in its statement of June 30th, 
1961 had assets amounting to $4,351, 608. 26. It was established 
on June 15, 1940 as a branch of the Union State Bank of West- 
field, Indiana. On October 1, 1957 the home office of the bank 
was moved to the Carmel location and the Westfield location was 
made into the branch. Dr. Andrew F. Connoy, a practicing physi- 
cian, and Emmett J. Mendenhall, a retired druggist, both resi- 
dents of Westfield, own a majority of all the stock. Dr. Con- 
noy holds the office of President and Mr. Mendenhall serves as 
Vice-president. Miss Thyrza Peters is cashier and manager of the 
home office in Carmel. Feminine bank cashiers are few in number 
in the state of Indiana, and even in the United States, and Miss 
Peters has been quite successful in her work. 


In 1959 Marvin Lasky built and established a plant in Carmel 
to bottle Melody Hill wine. On January 1, 1961 Morton Wolman 
purchased the property and converted it to a Canada Dry bottling 
company. He employs about fifty persons in this business and un- 
der his franchise he bottles all Canada Dry products, but’ does no 
canning. 


Norman Hughey is the owner of Carmel Concrete Products 
Company, which was established as a business in 1949. It now 
employs eleven persons, and its chief products are concrete septic 
tanks, stepping stones, and splash blocks. For the past two years 
the company has been in the ready-mix concrete business. 


Prominent in the road and bridge construction business is the 
Carmel firm known as Gradle Brothers. It has been active in this 
line of work for twenty-five years, and in Hamilton County for 
about twenty years. It has performed many contracts for the state, 
for counties and for municipalities. The number of its employees 
varies from fifteen to seventy-five. 


One of the most controversial issues in the township is the mat- 
ter of zoning. In 1961 the town of Carmel and Clay Township en- 
tered into a joinder agreement extending the zoning ordinance to 
include the entire township and even a small part of Washington 
Township. While the extended zoning was in the making Harry L. 
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and Hazel M. Parsons, as the North Side Amusement Corporation, 
began the construction of a Drive-in movie at State Road 431 and 
99th Street. It is scheduled to open in the spring of 1962, but the 
Carmel Plan Commission is seeking an injunction to prevent the 
operation of a movie at this location. The Circuit Court denied the 
application for an injunction, but the case is being appealed. The 
final decision is still in question. 


The Carmel Screw Products Company, 120 W. Main Street, 
Carmel, has been engaged in the manufacture and sale of screw 
products, specializing in milling, drilling, threading, slotting, top- 
ping, polishing, roto-finishing, and burring. There are approxi- 
mately fifty employees with an annual payroll of $250,000. — 


Both Carmel and Clay Township have expanded so rapidly in 
the past few years that many new businesses have been established 
and many of the older firms have expanded. There are clothing 
stores, children’s shops, a printer, lumber yards, finance com- 
panies, furniture stores and real estate offices. 


Neill Greenhouses, Inc. is owned by Mr. A. J. Neill of Cleve- 
land, Ohio and managed by Mr. Arthur F. Randolph. About 55,- 
000 orchid plants are in the Carmel branch of Neill Greenhouses 
which supplies wholesalers with both plants and flowers and sells 
plants to retail customers. About one thousand plants are sold an- 
nually and one hundred eighty thousand flowers. Not only is this 
the only establishment of its kind in Indiana, but it is one of the 
largest in the midwest. 


The cut flowers are sorted, graded and shipped to wholesalers 
in Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Houston, Atlanta, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Louisville, and Lexington, as well as to Smith and Young, 
Indianapolis wholesalers. Since the demand for blossoms is usual- 
ly greater than the supply, the orders are counted each week and 
the flowers distributed on a percentage basis. Orchids are graded 
by size as follows: regular—twenty-five blooms to a box, medium 
—twenty blooms to a box, large—tfifteen blooms to a box, and 
choice—twelve blooms to a box. 


The only retail business is the sale of plants. Last year almost 
five hundred plants were sold at the Flower and Patio Show in 
Indianapolis. The ten varieties of plants stocked range in price 
from $7.50 to $300.00 each. Many times individuals who have 
purchased plants wish to be away for an extended period of time 
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‘so Neill Greenhouses will board the plants, and try to get them in 
better shape, for a fee of 75¢ a month. 


Seeds and slips are purchased from growers in California, but it 
still requires long, painstaking care to get a blooming plant for it 
takes from seven to nine years from pollination to bloom and the 
plants at Neill’s are all hand pollinated. Warm, humid temper- 
atures must be maintained with a minumum of 58° to 62° and 
407% humidity. Warmer temperatures will not injure the orchids 
and the humidity may vary from 35% to 50%. A great deal of 
light is required, but never direct sunlight. 


Mr. Neill purchased the establishment about three years ago 
from Yohler and Mitchell who took over the business themselves 
after operating it for several years for Mr. J. K. Lilly who built 
the first greenhouse a little more than twenty years ago. 


The Baur-Steinkamp Company was founded in the year 1899 
in the city of Indianapolis, but in the year 1925 it was moved to 
its present location on State Road 421 in the Southwest corner of 
Clay Township. The Company is one of the largest producers of 
carnations and chrysanthemums in the midwest. It has two full 
acres underglass and it specializes in hybridizing plants. The many 
varieties it produces are shipped to every continent and to many 
of the free nations of the world. The original members of the firm 
were Adolphe F. J. Baur, who died in the year 1942, Oliver E. 
Steinkamp, who died in the year 1953, and Edward J. Larsen 
who still has an interest in the firm. The interests of Mr. Baur and 
Mr. Steinkamp are now held by the widow and the two sons of Mr. 
Baur; Francis A. Baur has served as the president since the death 
of his father, and Ralph O. Baur has served as the secretary of 
the company since the death of Mr. Steinkamp. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
DELAWARE TOWNSHIP 


Long before the coming of the white men to this area the Dela- 
ware Indians had built a substantial settlement on the west side of 
White River and the south bank of Dry Run. The Delawares built 
their log houses much as the white settlers later did and they also 
cultivated corn on three considerable stretches of nearby prairie 
land. During the War of 1812 their village was destroyed by fire 
and was never rebuilt even though the Indians continued to re- 
main in the area. When the first white settlers came in 1818 they 
found the Indians living in lodges where they continued to live 
until they went west. A large spring near their former prosperous 
village was one of their favorite haunts and was the site of many 
revels. 


Delaware Township is one of the two oldest divisions in Hamil- 
ton County. At the first meeting of the Board of Commissioners 
held on May 12th, 1823 the county was divided into two town- 
ships. Approximately the north half of the county was called 
White River Township and the south half was called Delaware 
Township. 


In November 1833 the Board of Commissioners laid off the 
county into nine townships and thereby Delaware Township was lo- 
cated along White River in the southern part of the county, be- 
tween Fall Creek Township on the east and Clay Township on the 
west. At this time Delaware Township was seven miles east and 
west and five miles north and south. 


As stated previously on the first day of August 1955, the Board 
of Commissioners adopted a formal ordinance, dividing Delaware 
Township at the river, and providing that Clay Township be en- 
larged and made to include all that part of Delaware Township 
lying west of the center line of White River. 


The same ordinance provided that Delaware Township be re- 
duced in size and made to include only that portion of the former 
Delaware Township which was located east of the center line of 
White River, thus making it the smallest township in Hamilton 
County with only about eighteen square miles of territory within 
its boundaries. 
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Fishers, formerly known as Fishers Station, is the only incorpor- 
ated town in Delaware Township, and was laid out and platted 
June 11, 1872 by Salathel Fisher, whose plat appears in Deed 
Record 12, page 526. 


The fire department of Fishers, housed in a building recently 
constructed, uses equipment that was largely acquired by volun- 
tary donations. 


The assessed value of all taxable property in the township, in- 
cluding the town of Fishers, was $2,098,945 on March 1, 1956, 
but that as increased until on March 1st, 1961 the total valuation 
was $2,995,080. The township valuation was $2,637,350 and the 
Fishers valuation was $357,730. 


The total population of the township in the census of 1960 was 
1,794 


The schools of the township have been consolidated into one 
school at Fishers where students were enrolled as follows in 1960- 


TOT 


Elementary 285 
High School 108 
Total 393. 


Within the past year a $230,000 addition has been made to the 
school building sufficient to accommodate two hundred twenty- 
five additional students. 


Some of the larger business establishments in Fishers today in- 
clude Reynolds Farm Equipment Company, Fishers Lumber and 
Hardware Company, Fishers Elevator which is owned by the 
Hamilton County Farm Bureau Co-operative Association, Castet- 
ter’s Regal Grocery which has been operated by members of the 
same family for over seventy years, and a branch of the Wain- 
wright Bank and Trust Company. 


A. W. Reynolds has offered to give to the Methodist Church of 
Fishers two acres of ground east of new State Road 37 and that 
church now has a building fund of $35,000 and is seriously con- 
sidering ways and means of raising sufficient money to construct 
a new building. 


South of the Indianapolis Metropolitan Airport on old State 
Road 37, a new cemetery known as Oaklawn Memorial Gardens, 
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Inc., has been opened. It is the first cemetery in this county oper- 
ated as a commercial enterprise. Salesmen are employed to sell 
lots to families for future use. Markers are flat stones rather than 
monuments. 


White River, which eventually caused the division of the town- 
ship, has always influenced its development. In early times the 
settlers on the east side of the river did most of their milling at the 
Betts mill on Stony Creek. On the west side of the river some 
settlers went to the mill of John Conner and some to the mill of 
Jacob Whitinger in Marion County. William Rooker erected the 
first grist mill in the township in 1831 or 1832. Cool Creek, on 
which it was located, furnished the power. Despite the crude ma- 
chinery and the limited capacity of the mill it satisfied the needs 
of the community. 


It was along Cook Creek that the first county road was laid out 
with Noblesville as the terminus. One of the earliest state roads ‘in 
this section was made to connect with the road from Conner’s farm 
to Indianapolis and was known as the Winchester and Indianapolis 


State Road. 


It has been mentioned elsewhere in this volume that William 
and John Conner were the first settlers in this county and it is to be 
remembered that this settlement was in Delaware Township. It is 
here that the first home of William Conner was built and the first 
brick house was later erected by him in 1823. In recent years this 
brick house has been repaired and restored by Eli K. Lilly of In- 
dianapolis who now owns the Conner Prairie Farms on the east 
side of White River about four miles south of Noblesville. The pic- 
tures are a replica of the first cabin built by William Conner, the 
grist mill, and the restored brick house. 


The second brick house was built by Silas Moffitt in 1827 and 
a few months later William Wilkinson, Sr. built the third brick 
house. It was a common practice to make the brick in a kiln on 
the property and to tear down the kiln when enough bricks were 
made. 


Delaware Township is very fortunate in having the Conner 
Prairie Farms within its limits. In addition to the historical signi- 
ficance of the Conner home and farm it is one of the outstanding 
livestock farms in central Indiana, and the largest business in Del- 
aware Township. Mr. Tillman Bubenzer has been the farm man- 
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_ ager for many years and his accounts and records of the grain 
and livestock produced on the farm have helped make farm man- 
agement a science. Both he and Mr. Lilly can give details and sta- 
tistics that are the envy of many farmers. 


On the river bottom land, the prairie that William Conner loved 
so much, corn has been raised for many years. The land has been 
so well fed and fertilized that it has grown richer through the 
years, not worn as some land. A private irrigation system has 
been built and its use has increased the silage per acre from twelve 
and one half tons to twenty-two and one half tons per acre. This 
same land produces one hundred forty-three bushels of corn per 
acre, one of the highest, if not the highest, yield in the county. 


In the year 1960 over two thousand boars were raised and sold 
for breeding purposes. These are inbred and performance tested. 
There are four thousand hogs raised on the Conner Prairie Farms 
each year and eight thousand more hogs on other farms. Many 
livestock sale records have been broken by the sales held at the 
Conner Prairie Farms. 


Mr. Lilly’s farm comprises one thousand two hundred fifty 
acres. There were twenty-five employees including five field men 
out selling, but in the fall of 1961 this was increased to twenty- 
eight by the addition of three more field men. The yearly produc- 
tion of this farm exceeds half a million dollars, for each man 
produces $22,000 in livestock or produce per year. This farm 
stands as an inspiration and ideal to many farmers in the com- 
munity. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
FALL CREEK TOWNSHIP 


Fall Creek Township is located in the southeast corner of Ham- 
ilton County and was set apart from the original township of Del- 
aware in November, 1833. It is seven miles wide east and west and 
five miles wide, north and south. 


There is some uncertainty about the first white settler in the 
township. There were two Tharp brothers who came early and 
gave their name to a small stream, a tributary of Fall Creek, but 
it seems they did not become permanent settlers. 


Francis Kincaid settled in the township in 1821 and began im- 
provements on the land which he subsequently entered. Some 
think he was the first permanent settler, but others think Hiram 
Coffee was the first settler. Many years later William McKinstry, 
another early settler, told in a letter of stopping at Hiram Coffee’s 
house in 1824 to feed and water his horses. He described the 
large clearing Mr. Coffee had on his land. By 1825 Samuel Hal- 
liday, James Nutt, Richard Curry, Abraham Helms, and Francis 
Whelchel had settled nearby and their descendents are still farm- 
ing much of the same land. 


The early settlers found two deserted cabins in the neighborhood 
which had belonged to men named Bridges and Sawyer. For mur- 
dering several Indians in Fall Creek Township, these two men 
were hanged. 


By 1836 every section of land had been settled except section 
16 which was reserved as school property. 


The soil of the township is a rich loam intermixed more or less 
with sand. Along the streams the soil consists of “black ground,” 
the fertility of which seems almost inexhaustible. The drainage 
is excellent and almost the entire township produces fine crops. In 
early days this area was one of the best hunting grounds for both 
Indians and white men. 


Fall Creek Township schools have consolidated and have a new 
building with two hundred thirty-four students enrolled in grades 
one to eight in 1960-1961. There is no high school in the township. 


The population of the township increased from nine hundred 
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| eighty-one in 1950 to one thousand three hundred eighty-four in 
1960. The assessed value of taxable property in 1961 was $3,529,- 
800. 


Geist Reservoir was constructed by the Indianapolis Water 
Company and has become a favorite fishing and recreational area 
for many. On January 17, 1961 the Noblesville Daily Ledger car- 
ried a front page article on promoting Geist and Morse reservoirs 
as real estate developments. Thomas W. Moses, president of the 
Indianapolis Water Company, made the announcement about open- 
ing areas for residences. No changes were made in the recreational 
activities of the reservoir. In fact, future developments envision a 
large marina, several smaller marinas, a community shopping 
center and a private country club. The rolling terrain and the tim- 
bered areas around the reservoir lend themselves admirably to a 
real estate project of homes. The sites will range from slightly less 
than one to more than four acres. There will be more than eighteen 
hundred sites around the reservoir in the two thousand seven hun- 
dred eighty-two acres that will comprise the “Shorewood” area, as 
it will be known. This development will be a wholly owned subsid- 
lary of the Indianapolis Water Company and will be known as 
“The Shorweed Corporation.” It will be headed by C. Harvey 
Bradley, Sr., former president of the W. J. Holliday Steel Co. 


The Atkinson Company will be the developer of the first Shore- 
wood section along the north shore of Geist Reservoir. There are 
one hundred eighty-four lots in the section that will be developed 
first. 


The only recreation seriously affected will be the bank fishing 
in the areas between County Line Road and the dam, at Geist. 
Such fishing will be discontinued because of the project. 


Fall Creek Township does not contain any incorporated city or 
town although it has a number of subdivisions such as Fall Creek 
Heights, Hilly Acres, Russell’s Subdivision, Hawthorn Hills and 
Rosanna Village. The latter is adjacent to the county line north of 
Flat Fork Creek and is an addition to Fortville in Hancock County. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
JACKSON TOWNSHIP 


Jackson Township, organized when White River Township was 
divided in 1833, is the central one of the northern tier of townships 
and is located between White River Township on the east and 
Adams Township on the west. It is seven miles east and west and 
eight miles north and south. The surface is generally flat, but well 
drained by Big and Little Cicero Creeks, Hinkle and Taylor 
Creeks. The soil is rich black loam with a substratum of clay. 


This township was originally covered by dense forests and a 
thick undergrowth which made clearing the land a difficult task. 
In addition, there were many depressions in the land which formed 
ponds and until these were drained the early settlers had to fight 
chills and fever. 


Henry Jones, James Taylor, and a man by the name of Blanche 
were the first settlers in the vicinity of Cicero in 1828. Three years 
later Elijah Redman, Dennis Pickerell, and James Freel settled 
near them, in the present limits of Cicero. The two latter men later 
laid out the town of Cicero. Two years later, in 1833, a number of 
families settled near the present site of Deming. These included 
David Anthony, Jesse Beals, Jacob Hadley, William Ramsey, 
Levi Cook, and Elihu Pickett. 


A settlement was made near Arcadia sometime later by the 
Jones and Bishop families, John Miller, and Moses and Isaac 
Martz. Michael Shiel settled near what is now Atlanta in 1836. 
Then in 1837 Roberts Settlement was started by John Roads, 
Micajah Waldron, Bryant Waldron, Harry Winburn, Dolphin and 
Stephen Roberts, and Elias, Jonathan and Hansel Roberts. 


At an early date in the Cicero settlement a mill was erected 
that was operated by two or more horses hitched to levers in such 
a manner as to turn the stones as they traveled around, grinding 
wheat into coarse flour. Prior to the erection of this mill the set- 
tlers were compelled to make long journeys, often of a week’s du- 
ration, to reach a mill. Another mill was built on Cicero Creek, 
and in 1837 or 1838 a third mill was erected by George Tucker 
that was both a grist mill and a saw mill. 


Jackson Township has more towns within its limits than any 
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other township in the county. Cicero, Arcadia and Atlanta are 
about equal distance apart in the township. 


The naming of the towns is of interest. It is said that one of the 
early settlers had a boy named Cicero who fell into the creek while 
fishing. From that time on the stream has been called Cicero 
Creek, and the town on its banks took the name of the Creek. 


Arcadia has been said to mean “Scene of Quiet.” 


Atlanta was first called Buena Vista, and near Buena Vista 
were two settlements known as Spargeville and Shielville, the 
latter two settlements taking the name of the landowners. When 
later it was learned that another town in the State was called 
Buena Vista, the three settlements combined to form the town now 
known as Atlanta. 


Jackson Township profited from the State Roads mentioned 
earlier, and in particular the Indianapolis to Peru Road. Other 
State Roads surveyed and improved within its limits, especially 
the New Castle and Lafayette State Road, and the Cicero to 
Thorntown Road also were of particular benefit to the Township. 


The history of music in the Township is nearly 100 years old. 
Bands were organized in both Cicero and Arcadia at early dates. 
Cicero had a band in 1868 and a second band followed a few 
years later. In 1875 the two bands merged to form the Cicero 
Cornet Band. In 1872 Arcadia had a cornet band composed of 13 
members. These and other bands have continued to entertain the 
community and their visitors throughout the history of the Town- 
ship. This author recalls that for many years bands marched and 
led the parades on National Holidays to the cemeteries to do hon- 
or to the departed war veterans. 


The town of Cicero has long been known for its annual Fall 
Festival. Each year for three days ordinary traffic on main street 
is replaced by carnival rides, booths, and concession stands. 
Crowds in search of fun and excitement have made this event a 
success year after year. 


Best remembered of all the Fall Festivals was the one sponsor- 
ed by the Cicero Commercial Club in the year 1935 to commemor- 
ate the One Hundredth birthday of Cicero. A historical booklet en- 
titled “Cicero Fall Festival and Centennial” was widely distributed 
for the occasion. In addition to the usual festival entertainment, — 
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the committee provided regular programs which included balloon 
ascensions, aerial acts, and special musical presentations. 


The officers of the Commercial Club that year were M. M. 
Hartley, President; Dr. C. H. Tomlinson, Vice-President, and Er- 
nest Carson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


In the Centennial booklet there appeared a history of the com- 
munity which had been written by S. R. Young. This history indi- 
cated that the business interests of Cicero were aided greatly by 
the building of a railroad and that the first train of cars reached 
Cicero on March 1, 1853. The railroad was said to be responsible 
for the erecting of the Cicero Flour Mill in 1867 by John Martz 
and Isaac Grissom. After changing hands several times it was pur- 


chased by Jacob Stehman in 1879. 


The discovery of natural gas gave a great impetus to the growth 
of industry in both Cicero and Arcadia. The Modes, Turner Glass 
Company was established in Cicero where it operated four furn- 
aces, employed about seven hundred men and women, and manu- 
factured glass bottles. A smaller glass company in Cicero, known 
as the Bonita Glass Factory, manufactured glass tableware. Arca- 
dia itself boasted of at least four glass factories, including com- 
panies which manufactured window glass, bottles, glass dishes, 
and lamp chimneys. When the supply of natural gas was exhaust- 
ed, the glass business came to an end. 


The loss of the whole glass industry was a serious set back to the 
communities involved, but eventually other businesses were estab- 
lished and most of the residents were able to find other employ- 
ment. The building of Canning Plants in Arcadia, Cicero and At- 
lanta served in some measure to replace the defunct glass factories. 


Actually the first canning plant in Hamilton County was built 
by Moses and Clayton Martz in Arcadia in the year 1893 and was 
first managed by Blount Wright. The plant changed hands numer- 
ous times. Charles Martz became the owner in 1901, Samuel 
Hobbs in 1920, Noel Todd in 1924, Frank Curran in 1924, Don 
Hope in 1944 and Robert H. Craig in 1947. In the early years, 
the plant manufactured it’s own tin cans in the off season. In the 
harvest season as many as 150 to 175 men and women were em- 
ployed. Just as it was the first to operate, so it was the last canning 
plant in the County to cease canning operations. The decline of the 
canning industry in Indiana eventually made it necessary for Mr. 
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Craig to terminate the operation of this Company in 1958. 


The Cicero Canning Plant was built by B. J. Fetty and Frank 
Curran in 1923, and in 1924 the Company was incorporated. 
Frank Hope was the superintendent in charge of the original con- 
struction and he remained with the Company as superintendent of 
its canning operations. His son, Don Hope, grew up in the business. 
Frank Curran continued as president until 1945 when he was suc- 
ceeded by Freeman Lees. In 1945 Don Hope became a stockholder 
and was named as Secretary-Treasurer. Don’s wife, Victoria Hope, 
became vice-president at the same time. In the off season the com- 
pany operated with only 7 or 8 employees, but during the harvest 
and canning season, this plant also employed 150 to 175 people. 
The decline of the canning industry in Indiana also affected this 
plant, and it ceased canning operations in 1953. 


The Atlanta Canning Plant was built by the Scott family about 
the year 1912, and the Scotts continued to operate it until about 
1936 or 37, when it was sold to the Cicero Canning Company. The 
latter Company then sold to Seward Wright about 1940, and Mr. 
Wright continued to operate the Canning Company until about 
1957. 


The closing of the canning plants in Indiana is said to have 
been mainly caused by the competition from the irrigated valleys 
of California, where the growing season was longer and produc- 
tion was more bountiful and certain. It was long maintained that 
the flavor of Indiana tomatoes was far superior, but even this ad- 
vantage could not save the industry. 


After the Cicero Canning Company ceased to operate, the 
building became available for other industry. Eventually the Pow- 
er Equipment Company took over the building and it now oper- 
ates successfully the business of manufacturing lawn mowers. Fred 
Doll of Indianapolis is the principal owner and president of the 
Company. Some fifty to sixty people are in its employ, and Al 
Farris is the Plant Superintendent. 


After Mr. Craig closed down the Canning Plant, he leased the 
building to Neco Engineering Company, Inc. This Company had 
been operating in Michigan, but it was reorganized and moved to 
Arcadia for the purpose of manufacturing wheels and mounting 
rubber tires on the wheels. In order to get the new industry many 
people in the Arcadia Community invested in its capital stock. 
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Major leasehold improvements were made to the building; and 
large presses, valuable dies and other expensive equipment were 
moved into the Plant. In fact, it listed assets in excess of $300,- 
000.00. 


Neco negotiated a contract to produce wheels for the Ohio Rub- 
ber Company, and in 1961 it did work full time to produce hun- 
dreds of thousands of wheels. Unfortunately, the plant was poorly 
managed, costs were not accurately determined in advance, and it 
developed that the Company had lost money on every wheel pro- 
duced and sold. The lack of cash with which to pay its bills 
brought about the collapse of the Company, and on February 14, 
1962, it filed a voluntary Petition in Bankruptcy. Owen Mullin of 
Indianapolis was named as receiver in bankruptcy. Actually on 
paper the assets exceed the liabilities but whether the industry 
can be salvaged or reorganized is yet to be seen. At its peak, it had 
given good employment to some 65 people, so its bankruptcy is 
considered a loss not only to the local investors, but to the entire 
community. 


Jackson Township was and is a rich farming land, and the need 
for grain mills and elevators soon developed. After the construc- 
tion of the railroad, several grain warerooms were established. 
Frequent changes in the ownership of the warerooms occurred. 
One wareroom was operated across the street from the railroad 
depot by Austin Turner. John D. Cottingham and Son, Oliver 
Mann, Allen and John Sanders were also early grain merchants. 
Slightly later James Carson, Joe Harrison, Cap Reeves and Ike 
Grissom formed a partnership to purchase grain. Scott Carson and 
Catesby Dale also were among those early grain merchants. 


A gristmill was moved from Millersburg to Cicero about 1875 
by Theodore Warmon’s father. It was purchased by Jacob Stehman 
who actually operated the first mill and elevator in the community. 
Later Henry Stehman became the owner. Messrs. Mabbit and Gray 
obtained some interest in the business for a time, but eventually 
the Stehman family regained sole ownership and ultimately sold 
to Robert Porter. In 1917 Carey Roudebush acquired title for a 
week and then sold to John Curran. 


Elmer KE. Cornthwaite operated a grain business and saw mill 
beginning in the year 1892 on a location two blocks south of the 
elevator now operated in Cicero. John Faulstich, Jasper Kinder, 
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John Styles and John Bruler were among his early employees. In 
1910 Manuel Hartley constructed a new foundation for the eleva- 
tor on the site it now occupies, and the old elevator building was 
moved to the new location, and placed on the new foundation. A. 
A. (Gus) Faulstich and his brothers, the sons of John Faulstich, 
assisted in moving and reconstructing the elevator. The same A. A. 
Faulstich went on to become a licensed architect and civil engi- 
neer. One example of his ability is the present Walnut Grove 
School Building in White River Township. 


In 1913 the elevator burned to the ground, but was rebuilt the 
same year. In 1917 John Curran also became the owner of this ele- 
vator. 


About the same time, a movement was started by the farmers 
in the area to establish a Co-operative elevator in Arcadia. Farm- 
ers in the Cicero area joined forces and stock was sold in order to 
obtain funds to acquire ownership of both the Arcadia and Cicero 
elevators. Mr. Curran sold out to the new Company in 1920, but 
he stayed on briefly as manager at Cicero. Because of the devalu- 
tion of farm prices, a heavy loss was incurred in the first nine 
months by the new Company. Mr. Curran then resigned, and Elmer 
KE. Cornthwaite was placed in charge and succeeded well in that 
capacity. He was succeeded by Karl Applegate in 1925. 


Albert Good, Newton Wiles, E. E. Applegate and Ellis Sarig 
were active in establishing the Co-operative Company. Others who 
were quite active included Talmadge Kepner, John Evans, Leo 
Lively, Cal Carson, Julian Haworth, Jim Vernon. As a matter of 
fact, the list of farmers who participated is too long to include 
here. 


In 1948 this same Co-operative established the present eleva- 
tor in Atlanta. 


In Arcadia, Isaac Martz erected the first flour mill in 1863. 
The mill changed hands several times, until it was acquired by a 
group of farmers composed of Mike Knapp, Ona Hill, Faulty 
Keck and William Drisher. In 1895 the old building burned 
down. A new elevator was rebuilt on the same site by Hollet, Mill- 
er & Winders, but they made no flour in the new building. This 
business also changed hands several times until it eventually was 
acquired by the Farmers Cooperative, after which it was man- 
aged by Oscar Horn. 
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In 1950 the A. B. C. Grain Company was incorporated with the 
Foster-Kendall Company of Carmel, Indiana, as the principal 
stockholder. Shortly thereafter the managers of the three eleva- 
tors and a few other persons acquired most of the stock. Marcus 
Kendall has continued as President of the Company, Evan Kendall 
is Vice-President and Manager of the Atlanta Elevator, Carroll 
Morrow is Treasurer and Manager of the Arcadia Elevator, and 
Loren Hartley is Secretary and Manager of the Cicero Elevator. 


In addition to the usual business of handling grain, grinding 
and cleaning, the A.B.C. Company also maintains at Arcadia a 
Bulk Depot for Wayne Feed Company supplements with a capa- 
city of 150 tons. There it receives carload shipments, and distri- 
butes in smaller quantities to the various dealers in this area. The 
Company also handles liquid nitrogen and bulk and bag fertilizers. 
It maintains about 21 persons on its payroll, including a full time 
outside salesman. 


In 1929, the Purdue University School of Agriculture began re- 
leasing inbred corn from which hybrid seed corn could be pro- 
duced. Until that time, all farmers in the corn belt of the United 
States were using open pollinated corn as seed. Berlin Newby 
of White River Township and Lawrence Beck of Jackson Township 
had been engaged in producing open pollinated seed, so they be- 
came interested in the development of Hybrid corn. In 1936 Ber- 
lin Newby produced not more than 3 acres of Hybrid Seed Corn 
and the following year Lawrence Beck and his son, Francis, pro- 
duced 6 acres of Hybrid Seed Corn. This was the beginning of the 
Hybrid business in Hamilton County, which completely revolution- 
ized the production of corn. It is believed that Hybrid Seed has 
been used exclusively in Indiana for ten years, and certainly open 
pollinated corn is a thing of the past. 


In 1937 the Becks dried their first crop of the Hybrid Seed 
Corn in an improvised, makeshift, slotted floor type of drier with 
a furnace underneath the floor and with a gravity flow of air. In 
1938 they built a seed house and began forcing heat through the 
bins with pressure fans. This is still the accepted procedure of 
drying corn. Lawrence Beck died in December of 1938, but his 
son, Francis Beck, has continued with the Hybrid business to this 
day. He has devoted as high as 200 acres to the production of hy- 
brid seed, and he has marketed from 8 to 10 thousand bushels of 
seed in some years. His sales are largely made at the seed house, 
but he does use some farmer dealers. 
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In 1937 ordinary corn was selling at less than a dollar per bush- 
el, and the Hybrid seed sold for 7 to 8 dollars per bushel. The 
price of ordinary corn has varied from $1.00 to $1.40 per bushel, 
but the hybrid seed has increased to as high as $12.00 to $13.00 
per bushel. The Becks, however, by producing their own seed, on 
their own land, and with their own equipment, have been able to 
hold their price to $9.00 or less. The great advantages derived 
from hybrid seed include the doubling of production, the adjust- 
ment to the length of the growing season, the uniformity of corn 
produced, the elimination of disease and the fact that it stands 
better in the field, thereby making a cleaner harvest possible. 


The town of Arcadia held its Centennial in the year 1949 and 
the history of the community appears in the Centennial booklet. 
Here again the business life of the community seemed to grow 
with the construction of the railroad. The seventy-three miles from 
Indianapolis to Peru were completed in 1854. Passenger service 
over this line was discontinued in 1932 but regular freight is still 
available. 


In 1873 E. W. Tucker and Niedhammer operated the first 
steam saw mill in Arcadia. A double circular saw, a cut off, a rip 
and a scroll saw and one shaper were contained within the 35x90 
two-story building. 


In 1873 D. B. Dickover & Company started a planer mill busi- 
ness on the site where the A. B. Cochran Lumber Yard is now lo- 


cated. 


The first Creamery was established by a group of farmers or- 
ganized by Toll Driver in 1890, but it only lasted six months. 


The once famous Arcadia Cheese Factory was started by J. W. 
Ridge and Emory Wiles about 1895. It was located at the west 
end of West South Street. Henry Waltz bought it in 1899, and 
operated it until 1939 when he retired at the age of 84. Harry P. 
Waltz had acquired a half interest in 1923 and he carried on a- 
lone after 1939 until December of 1942, when all production 
ceased. 


Atlanta has not seemed to grow and prosper in recent years, 
but it is unique in one sense. The northern part of the town is in 
Tipton County, and the southern part is in Hamilton County, but 
it is still one town. 
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The existence of Morse Reservoir has brought about a general 
improvement of business in Jackson Township, and particularly 
around Cicero. Businesses incidental to boating and fishing have 
been established, including new restaurants, drive-ins, and bait 
houses. In spring, summer and fall the number of people visiting 
and enjoying the advantages of the Reservoir are almost countless. 


The first school in the township, a subscription school, was 
near Cicero. When it opened in 1834 the teacher received $1.50 
for each pupil for a term of three months. A log school house was 
built in 1840 on the farm of Moses Martz near Arcadia. A year 
later a school house was built in the western part of Cicero at a 
cost of $50.00. These log cabin schools had puncheon floors, slab 
seats with no backs, and no desks. Following the enactment of the 
state school law in 1852 other schools were built and eventually 
there were high schools in Arcadia, Atlanta and Cicero. These have 
been consolidated and enrollments in 1960-1961 were as follows: 


Atlanta Grades 1-6 194, 
Cicero Grades 1-6 382 
Arcadia Grades 7-8 224 
Jackson Central High School at Arcadia B22 

Total 22 


The assessed valuation of taxable property in 1961 was $7,- 
373,130 for the three towns and the township. The population 
was distributed as follows: 


Arcadia 1271 
Atlanta 602 
Cicero 1284 
Township 4917 
Total 8,074. 


When Arcadia celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of its 
founding much of the early history was recalled and early set- 
tlers’ names were brought to the attention of the present genera- 
tion. Hencil Bartholomew entered land in 1833, Henry Sowers 
received a grant from President Andrew Jackson in 1834, early 
merchants were Joseph Mundell, Isaac Martz, G. B. Scribner, 
Seth Maker, J. S. Correll, W. Saul, S. J. Myers, J. K. Hershman, 
Benjamin Dickover, and T. H. Orr 


In 1892 the first bank in Arcadia, the “Citizens Bank,” was 
started with $10,000.00 capital stock by Jesse DeVaney and John 
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Husted. The bank changed hands several times, but was reorgan- 
ized by the Whites and Martzes and called “The Central Bank.” 
The depression forced it to close its doors in 1931. 


The next bank in the township was organized in Cicero in 1892 
and was called “The Citizens Bank.” This bank operated only five 
years. A few years after “The Citizens Bank” was organized the 
“Farmers and Merchants Bank” was founded in Cicero, but it 


failed in 1915. 


In 1900 the “Bank of Atlanta” was organized and was charter- 
ed in 1905 for general banking business. This bank was forced to 
close during the depression of the 1930’s. 


In 1909 the First National Bank of Arcadia was organized by 
E. E. Myers, R. M. House, Jess DeVaney, J. H. Cox, J. H. Hill, O. 
T. Hill, D. C. Hobbs, D. Brenner, and Elias Smeltzer. The bank 
prospered until the depression forced it to close its doors like 
thousands of other banks. The people in Arcadia asked the Citi- 
zens Bank of Noblesville to establish a branch there, but its dura- 
tion was very short. 


In order to have a better banking system for the entire town- 
ship reorganization was made and there is a Hamilton County 
Bank with branch offices in both Cicero and Arcadia. This is now 
a State Bank. 


In 1923 Newton Wiles became an employee of the Bank, and 
in 1941 was elevated to the Presidency, a position which he held 
until about 1957 when he retired and assumed the Chairmanship 
of the Board of Directors. Ernest Carson, a long time employee of 
the Bank, served as President nearly two years, but in the fall of 
1961 he died suddenly, and Mr. Wiles then assumed the Presi- 
dency again. At the present time J. T. Kepner is Vice-President, 
Rex Stoops is also a Vice-President as well as the Cashier. Robert 
Wiles as Assistant Cashier works in the Arcadia Branch while 
Clell Miller and Max Mosbaugh as Assistant Cashiers both work 


in the main office at Cicero. 


One of the most unique settlements in Hamilton County was 
made in Jackson Township, along the present United States High- 
way 31, by a group of free people of color who came north by 
covered wagon from North Carolina. Dr. Carl G. Roberts of Chi- 
cago, a descendant of the original settlers, has traced the geneo- - 
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logy of this family and has uncovered many interesting facts a- 
bout them. 


The original Roberts ancestor was born in Africa and brought 
to America as a valet to Lord Roberts, a North Carolina plantation 
owner. This African valet was not a slave, but a hired servant and 
the overseer of Lord Roberts’ plantation. When Lord Roberts 
died with no heirs this servant took the name of Roberts as his own. 
He married a Cherokee Indian girl and they had one son, James. 
James Roberts had three sons, Jonathan, Elias, and James Jr. 
Proof of the large holdings inherited from the first Lord Roberts 
and proof of their free status as early as 1734 is in the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D. C. Despite their freedom these people 
of color felt they might be engulfed by slavery, and to escape this 
threat, Elijah Roberts, the great-great-grandson of the African 
valet, took his free papers and, with his wife Keziah, started for a 
safer land. They came to Indiana in 1825 where they stopped first 
in Rush County before coming on to Hamilton County. Here they 
settled on eighty acres of land deeded to Elijah by the United 
States Government. 


Several others followed Elijah and Keziah, but the exact num- 
ber is not known. From letters preserved by the family it has been 
established that some of them returned to their lands in North 
Carolina after staying in Indiana for a short time. Willis Roberts 
was one of those who returned to North Carolina despite the pleas 
in a letter from his cousin James begging him not to return to a 
land where slavery was accepted. 


Nan Roberts, nee Elliott was the first negro baby born in the 
community. A burial ground was established in 1831. 


Roberts Settlement has been called a “rare cultural island” by 
some scholars. The people are of a highly mixed racial group for 
in addition to the African and Cherokee Indian ancestors, there 
were many marriages with whites. The family has been exceeding- 
ly difficult to trace because so many are so nearly white in color- 
ing they have “gone over to the other side.” Almost all of the des- 
cendants of Jonathan Roberts have been absorbed by the white 
race. Some did it to protect their children who had “gone white.” 
Elias Roberts, a grandson of Jonathan Roberts, did it when he was 
an old man because six of his ten children had moved away and 
had married white mates and were living as whites. One son was 
a judge in Iowa. 
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The Civil War brought prosperity to the community in Jackson 
-Township because of the demand for farm products. The post 
Civil War years were the golden era, for the prosperity and the 
size of the settlement grew until about 1890. After that it started 
to decrease until at the present time less than a dozen remain. 
These few are highly successful farmers and large taxpayers. Ira 
Rice, a cattle farmer, owns two hundred seventy-five acres. 


Other descendants living in Hamilton County are Mrs. Broda 
White, a niece of Dr. Carl Roberts, Arvie Dewey Winburn, and 
Alzodia Roberts Winburn. Each year the members of the family 
have a reunion on July 4th at the church on United States High- 
way ol. 


Few families in the county surpass the Roberts family in the 
contributions they have made to society. Their acknowledged 
leader was Dr. Carl Glennis Roberts who was born in 1886 in the 
community. When he died in 1950 the Journal of the National 
Medical Association devoted a full page to him. He was the first 
negro graduate of Valparaiso University Medical School, he or- 
ganized the first negro sanitary corp in World War I, he was the 
first negro to be certified by the American Board of Surgery, he 
was president of the National Medical Association, senior surgeon 
in many Chicago hospitals, he planned and started a five year 
plan for graduate training in surgery, was the author of twenty- 
six books, and was listed in six volumes of Who’s Who. While Dr. 
Roberts was working on his family history he met Edgar C. 
Conkling in the University of Chicago. Mr. Conkling became so 
interested in the family that he used Roberts Settlement as the sub- 
ject of his master thesis. 


Other outstanding members of the family include Ezra Roberts, 
an Indiana University graduate, who was head of the education de- 
partment at Tuskegee for twenty-five years. Another educator was 
Marcus Gilliam who did outstanding work in the schools of St. 
Louis. 


Dr. Roberts found that the family could claim eleven ministers, 
twenty-six educators including a college president, three lawyers, 
six politicians, eight professional entertainers, six business men, 
and eight doctors. 


The family is probably as truly “American” as any family in 
the township or the county—a racial mixture of negro, Indian 
and white. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
NOBLESVILLE TOWNSHIP 


Noblesville Township, the central portion of the nine townships 
in Hamilton County, was established on November 6, 1833. It is 
seven miles square. Nature favored it with well drained, rich soil. 


Aside from the home of William Conner in Delaware Town- 
ship, the next oldest settlement in the county was made on the west 
bank of White River about a mile south of Noblesville at a site 
called Horse Shoe Prairie. George Shirts, Charles Lacy, Solom 
Finch, John Finch, and William Bush came with their families 
to this location in 1819. It was more than ten years before the 
west part of the township was settled. 


Josiah F. Polk, a lawyer, came from the east to the settlement 
about 1821. He and William Conner thought the future county 
seat might be located near the present site of Noblesville, or that 
such a location was a desirable one. In this hope or belief, they 
entered all of the necessary land for such a location in 1822. 
They wished to be able to offer inducements by donating land 
for public buildings and other beneficial enterprises. Events 
during the next few years proved how far-sighted they were. Their 
title was not perfected until September 10, 1823 when they ob- 
tained a government patent. This patent had force and effect of 
a deed transferring the title to land from the United States govern- 
ment to the grantees named, William Conner and Josiah F. Polk. 


To induce the county commissioners to locate the county seat 
at Noblesville, Conner and Polk offered to donate to the county 
the public square, known as Square No. 10, for the erection of 
public buildings. They also donated to the county about half of 
all the lots in the original city plot. In March of 1824 the Board 
of Commissioners, meeting in the home of William Conner, ap- 
proved the report of a committee appointed to select a county 
seat site, and ordered the proposition of Conner and Polk be ac- 
cepted, and the seat of Justice fixed at Noblesville. They further 
ordered that the town plat of the newly selected site be recorded 
in the office of the Recorder of Hamilton County. 


The original plat of Noblesville extended from Harrison street 
on the north to Cherry Street on the south, and from 12th Street 
on the east to White River on the west, and covered about seventy- 
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five acres of land. At the time of the plat, January 1823, the land 
was forest. When Conner and Polk signed the plat they dedicated 
all streets and alleys to public use. The main north and south 
street was named Anderson Street, probably in memory of Chief 
Anderson and McKinges. The name of Anderson Street was later 
changed to Tenth Street. The main east and west street was called 
Conner Street to commemorate the name of William Conner. 

It is quite possible the two men selected the site they did be- 
cause of the elevation of the land and the presence of several 
springs of clear water along the east bank of White River which 
they felt would provide ample water for the community. One of 
those springs, located about one hundred feet south of the west 
end of Conner Street, was later improved with stone surrounding 
it, a large stone over it, and an iron pipe extending out toward the 
river discharging a good sized stream of water. This was a pop- 
ular meeting place and was frequently referred to as the “Min- 
eral Spring”. Later it was called the “Llewellyn Spring’. Before 
the white people came to the area the Indians used the spring and 
brought their sick and infirm to drink of its waters which they felt 
had valuable medical qualities and curative properties. After the 
Indians left the community many of their traditions and beliefs 
were forgotten and the magic of the spring waters was one of those 
forgotten. | 

In 1874 Joseph Morse discovered anew the virtues of the 
spring and public interest was excited. When the watering place 
became better known a movement started to create a public park 
within the town making the spring one of the main attractions. 
When the matter was laid before the Commissioners in September 
1875 they made the following order: 


“WHEREAS, the people of Noblesville have discovered and 
partially improved what is supposed to be a valuable and 
healthful spring; and, whereas, there is great anxiety on the 
part of many citizens to further develop and improve this 
spring, and to constitute and establish a public park in the vic- 
inity of the same for the use of these generally, as a place of re- 
sort and pleasure. And, whereas, it appears that the county is 
the owner of the original donation made by Messrs. Polk and 
Conner, to the county of Hamilton in connection with the matter 
of locating the county seat at the town of Noblesville, of certain 
lots in Squares 17 and 18, and Fractional Square Five (5) in 
said town and in the vicinity of said spring, which have re- 
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mained unsold, the same being considered worthless on ac- 
count of their locality. 

NOW, THEREFORE, for the purpose of encouraging the im- 
provement of said spring, and the opening up of a public park, 
at and about the same, the board donate to and authorize, either 
the municipal authorities of the town of Noblesville, or any 
number of citizens who may organize for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a public park, under proper police regulations, for the 
free use of the citizens, in case said municipal authorities, or 
association of individuals, shall, by this order, have the full 
right to assume control of and improve any and all of said lots, 
as to them may seem right and proper, and the same shall be 
and remain in the possession of such authorities or association 
so long as they shall keep them in proper condition, and for 
the use of a free public park, restricted only by proper police 
regulations, and when they shall cease to be so used and kept, 
shall revert to and become the property of Hamilton County, 
the same as if this order had never been made.” 


When the waters were later subjected to a careful analysis the 


following result was obtained: 


Chloride of sodium 109.968 
Chloride of potassium 9.594: 
Fluoride of calcium trace 
Bicarbonate lithia 11.447 
Bicarbonate soda 4.288 
Sulphur 125.003 
Alumina 131 
Silica 1.260 
Bicarbonate magnesia 51.460 
Bicarbonate lime 170.646 
Bicarbonate strontia trace 
Bromide of sodium 1.534 
Iodide of sodium .198 
Bicarbonate baryta tod, 
Bicarbonate iron PIZS 
Phosphate soda .006 
Biborate soda trace 
Organic matter trace 
Solid contents 888.403 


Carbonic acid gas in one gallon 


375.747 inches density 1.009 
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The legend has been handed down that Mr. Polk, a bachelor, 
" was engaged to Miss Lavina Noble of Indianapolis and that he 
asked the privilege of naming the new town for her and calling it 
Noblesville. The first house in the new town was built for Polk 
and legend also has said he planted vegetables in the garden to 
spell out her name. These two uses of her name so angered her 
that she broke her engagement to Polk. 

“Another incident is told concerning Noblesville at this early 
date. William Ritchie and his wife were traveling through this 
part of the country one day when they saw a lonely log cabin in a 
small clearing. Mrs. Ritchie exclaimed, “What a nice log house 
here in the woods!” Mr. Ritchie sarcastically replied, “This is No- 
blesville!’”* 

Other people believe the town was named for Senator James 
Noble. Perhaps both are right, for although Polk may have named 
it for his sweetheart, people in general considered Senator Noble 
a more fitting person to honor. 

Several signs have been erected in Noblesville by the author of 
this book, by and with the consent of certain county officials. These 
signs mark historical spots in the city. 

The sign at the northeast corner of the intersection of Clinton 
and North Tenth Streets, marks the location of the first Court 
House erected in the county. This sign was first erected about 
1940 as a W. P. A. project, but the paint soon disappeared and 
the sign rusted away many years ago. That sign has been replaced 
and made to read as follows: 

FIRST COURTHOUSE 

A double log cabin 11% stories high, erected on this lot in 

1826. Used until new frame Court House was erected on 

public square in 1831. 

Mrs. Charles Kraft and her brother, Harry Ingermann, stated 
some of the timber from that first Court House was used in the 
construction of the residence on the Clinton and Tenth Street site. 

The sign at the southeast corner of the intersection of South 
Eleventh and Pleasant Streets like the one marking the site of the 
first Court House, is a sheet of metal two by three feet set in a 
wood frame prepared by Robert E. Clark, a local carpenter and 
painted by George Weaver, a local sign painter, as follows: 

FIRST GAS WELL 
Hamilton County 
Gas reached at 848 feet, January 23, 1887. 


1 Haines, p. 195 
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It burned all winter as no plan was devised to retain 
gas in the rock. 
The author is responsible for the change in date on said sign 
for the reason that when said sign was first erected, about 1940, 
as a W. P. A. project it read substantially as follows: 


FIRST GAS WELL 
Hamilton County 

Gas reached Oct. 1888 at 850 feet. 

It burned all winter as no plan was devised to retain gas 

in the rock. In 1889 supply commercialized. 

The author supports his statement about the date of the first gas 

well by articles in old copies of the Ledger on file in the Nobles- 
ville Public Library. 


The first school in Noblesville was in a log cabin on the cor- 
ner of Maple Avenue and Eighth Street. Mr. Hannaman, the first 
teacher, was followed by a Mr. Thompson, and later a Mr. Simp- 
son who taught in a log cabin on the corner of Tenth and Clinton 
Streets. Later there was a school on Sixth Street before a brick 
building was constructed on Logan Street about two squares from 
the Court House. Early teachers in the brick school were T. J. 
Kane and P. C. Lawyer. 


The Second Ward School was built for the high school in 1872 
and was called the “Seminary”. The main building was brick 
with a stone basement and an eight foot upper story. The furnaces 
which insured uniform heat in the building were a source of great 
pride to the community. Rest rooms were in a separate building 
on the east side of the lot overlooking a small lake or pond east of 
Eleventh Street. A fence enclosed the entire school yard called 
Seminary Square. Total cost of the school was $30,505.02. 


When the high school was organized in 1870 it was for a two 
year course which was later increased to three years and by 1886 
Noblesville had a four year high school. 

The First Ward School was completed in 1889 and stood in a 
grove of trees. Only the area comprising about one city block was 
enclosed in the wrought iron fence surrounding the school yard. 
In 1892 the Third Ward School was finished and by 1900 the red 
brick building on Fourteenth and Conner Streets now occupied by 
the Junior High School was completed. 


A number of township schools were built, but the only one still 
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retained as a school is the one on Federal Hill. When the town 
and township schools were consolidated Federal Hill remained an 
elementary school, but in 1961 it was taken over by the Hamilton 
County Opportunity School. 


The old Seminary is now an elementary school, as are First and 
Third Ward Schools. Conner School, at Seventeenth and Conner 
was the first new elementary school building in Noblesville for 
half a century. In 1961 Forest Hill School was opened on land 
west of Forest Park. 


A gym was added to the high school in 1923 and these two 
buildings have been somewhat remodeled and modernized to 
house the Junior High School. 


In 1955 a new one and a half million dollar high school was 
opened on land bounded by Clinton, Harrison, and Sixteenth 
Streets. An addition is now being planned that will be opened in 
part in September 1962 and the balance will be completed by 
January 1963. 


Noblesville Township has three kindergartens with a total en- 
rollment of 229 in September 1961. The other enrollments are as 
follows: 


First Ward 207 Forest Hill School = 272 
Second Ward 248 Junior High School 489 
Third Ward 279 Senior High School 809 
Conner School 393 Total 2747 


Our Lady of Grace School is located on Eleventh Street in No- 
blesville. There are six elementary grades in the school with a 
total enrollment of sixty-three. 


The Hamilton County Opportunity School is supported by the 
townships on a pro-rata basis, by the Crippled Childrens’ Society, 
a very limited amount of state aid that comes under special edu- 
cation, and by many donations in time and money by individuals, 
groups, and organizations. It is recognized throughout the state 
as an outstanding, specialized education school. Calvin Hiatt has 
directed the operation of the school from its beginning. 


An organizational meeting for the school was held on June 9th, 
1955 and the school was opened in September of that year in the 
4-H building with Virginia Allee as the teacher. In 1956 land was 
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leased from the Indianapolis Water Company and the school mov- 
ed into a more adequate building donated by the Water Company. 
This school for exceptional children is limited to an enrollment of 
fifteen. When the public school vacated Federal Hill to move into 
the new Forest Hill School building, the old building was taken 
over by the Opportunity School and the Noblesville Rotarians 
moved the equipment for the school. There is room in the build- 
ing for more children when a qualified teacher can be found. At 


present Mary Alice Robinson is in charge with Ruth Durfee as as- 


sistant. Harvey Kinsinger is supervising a carpentry program. 


Business in Noblesville 


Blacksmiths were among the earliest business men in any com- 
munity in the nineteenth century. Skill as well as brawn and mus- 
cle was required to forge the horseshoes, bolts, log chains, and 
nails they turned. Some of the early blacksmiths in Noblesville 
were Joseph Willason, William Finch, Israel Finch, and John Pon- 
tius. 


The first shoemaker was George Shirts whose son tells some of 
the work he remembered: 


“A stick of sugar tree was taken from the wood pile and sawed 
into blocks the length of the pegs to be used. These were split into 
pieces the width of a peg. They were dried by the fire, then taken 
in bunches and held in the left hand. With the right hand the point 
of a shoe knife was inserted in a lap-board, the handle remaining 
in the hand. The material held in the left hand was then placed on 
the board immediately under the knife blade. The knife was 
worked with the right hand splitting the material into pegs. They 
also manufactured the wax used in such trade.’ 


Other early shoemakers were Jabaz Ross, Joseph Messick, Na- 
than Messick, Ebenezer Ridgeway, James Messick, Jr., and L. N. 
Granger. 


Other craftsmen included tailors and harness makers. J. M. 
Mallery manufactured all the chairs, tables, and other furniture 
used at that time on his turning lathe. The Wainwright family op- 
erated the first tinware, stove and implement business in Nobles- 
ville on the corner of Eighth and Conner Streets. 


About one hundred twenty years ago Wesley Hare started a 
wagon and buggy factory in a small log cabin. Before long the 
1 Haines, p. 146 
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_business was too large for the log cabin so the business was mov- 
ed to a frame building at Tenth and Conner Street. For a few 
years Wesley Hare and J. G. Heylmann were in business together. 
When the partnership was dissolved each had his own business on 
Conner Street, Hare on the south side and Heylmann on the north 
side. From the business of making buggies and wagons by hand 
the Hare family went into the automobile business and have now 
branched out to include appliances. This firm is the oldest one in 
Noblesville and has been outstanding during all the years of its 
operation. John A. (Jack) Hare now operates the business which 
has expanded to much larger quarters on South Tenth Street. 


_ The decade following 1830 saw the erection of many frame 
buildings about town, most of them near the public square, and 
a few brick buildings such as the recorder’s office which was built 
in 1832. Albert Cole constructed the first brick house in 1835 
on the corner of Eighth and Maple Avenue, a two story building 
which is still standing. On the southwest corner of Ninth and Con- 
ner Streets a building was erected from lumber that was hauled 
on wagons from Augusta in Marion County. 


In the local newspaper of 1869 an interesting estimate of the 
business status of the town was given. 


“We have two steam flouring mills, one woolen factory, one 
saw mill, one stave and planing mill, eight dry goods stores, six 
milliner establishments, one clothing store, four tailor shops, six 
grocery stores, two restaurants, two bakers and confectioners, one 
book store, four drug stores, two harness shops, one tin and stove 
store, three blacksmith shops, two wagon and carriage manufac- 
tories, two livery and feed stables, one banker and broker, four- 
teen lawyers, six doctors, one dental surgeon, three pump makers, 
one copper, one gunsmith, three barbers. We have two hotels be- 
sides carpenters, glaziers, painters, white-washers, cistern makers, 
plasterer, etc. Also one brewery, and one billiard saloon, but we 
have no licensed liquor saloons. 


“We have four churches, some other church organizations and 


one Sabbath school. 


“The only thing in which we are seriously deficient at this 
time is good school buildings and a public hall large enough to 
supply the growing demands for a room of that kind. The school 
buildings will be supplied, as steps are now being taken to build 
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a schoolhouse which will cost about fourteen thousand dollars. 
There are within the corporation three school buildings, of the ag- 
gregate value of three thousand five hundred dollars, and there 
are four hundred ninety volumes in the township library.’ 


There were two interesting items in the local paper of April 
15th, 1887. The first was that the Noblesville Gas Company would 
drill their second well in the northeast part of town on the Gallo- 
way land near the brick kiln. 


The second item was the report of a petition signed by nearly 
three hundred voters that was presented to the town council on 
Wednesday evening petitioning that honorable body to order an 
election upon the question of making Noblesville a city corpor- 
ation. The council voted unanimously to grant the prayer of the 
petitioners and Marshall Stevenson was instructed to take an 
enumeration of the citizens of the town and prepare for an elec- 
tion. 

Noblesville was incorporated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the general assembly of Indiana 1851. An election held 
to determine the feelings of the citizens regarding incorporation 
resulted in fifty-four favoring it and only two opposing it. The 
first town council met April 5, 1851 and two weeks later Douglas 
Dale was appointed town engineer. The next appointment was 
Jesse Sparks as sexton of the burying ground. Regular meetings 
of the council were held the first Thursday in each month at the 
office of the mayor, David Moss. 


On May 28th, 1853 the seal of Noblesville was adopted, a sheaf 
of wheat surrounded by the words, “Seal of the Corporation of 
Noblesville.” 


As a precaution against fire each property owner was ordered 
to procure a ladder long enough to reach the top of the tallest 
building in town and the corporation secured a number of fire 
hooks. The fire warden appointed by the town was Richard Miller. 


The author of this book was born and grew to manhood in his 
grandfather’s home in Noblesville. As a boy living downtown 
there were few things of interest that escaped his knowledge and 
personal observation. In addition, Dr. Kitchell usually took his 
younger grandson, Frank, with him as he drove about the county 
and told him many stories concerning the community. 

1 Haines, p. 200 
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In the summer of 1887 Heylmann’s Blacksmith Shop, located in 
- the room now occupied by the Mosbaugh Barber Shop was threat- 
ened by a fire which started in the building on the northeast corner 
of Ninth and Conner Streets. The carpets were taken up from Dr. 
Kitchell’s floors, soaked with water and placed on the roof and 
draped over the walls of the Heylmann building. They were kept 
soaked with water to protect the building from the fire. 


As a boy the author worked in the Heylmann Carriage and Wag- 
on Shop for a number of years. He started by drilling the holes 
through the iron tires that were put on wheels. He was so small he 
had to stand on a box to reach the drill. For this he earned about 
$2.50 a week for a six day week of ten hours per day. 


John Daugherty, a foreman, fired the boy because he was too 
slow when he sandpapered wheels. When John G. Heylmann heard 
of this he took the boy to the finishing department and put him to 
work sewing long strips of leather over wooden cord for trimming 
buggies. 


By the time of World War I Noblesville was a town of six 
thousand people, proud of the electric lights, natural gas, mail 
delivery and businesses. All kinds of bath tubs and sinks were 
made by the Union Sanitary Manufacturing Company which em- 
ployed three hundred fifty men. There was a furniture factory 
employing seventy-five men, a Carbon Company and a Straw- 
board Company each with two hundred employees. The Nobles- 
ville Milling Company, one of the best in Indiana had a capacity 
of twelve hundred barrels daily. There were thirteen churches in 
the town and four school buildings: First, Second, and Third 
Wards, and the west building of the present Junior High School. 


In 1914 the Masons erected the Masonic Temple on south 
Ninth Street. In the same year Richwine and Sons built the three 
story business and apartment block on the northeast corner of 
Ninth and Maple streets. Another big building project of this year 
was the cement elevator on Ninth Street. The capacity of this stor- 
age elevator was three hundred fifty thousand bushels of wheat. 


The Noblesville Milling Company, or the Model Mill, as it was 
called could store four hundred thousand bushels of wheat in 
other warehouses and elevators so it was really a very large mill. 
It took five bushels of wheat to make one barrel of flour so six 
thousand bushels of wheat were used in each day’s run, or twelve ~ 
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carloads of wheat. Over one and a quarter million bushels of 
wheat were used in a year, most of it shipped in, for Hamilton 
County produced only about two hundred thousand bushels a 
year. C. B. Jenkins was superintendent of the mill for many years. 


Aiter the closing of the mill it stood empty for a time and then 
was sold to Doughnut Corporation of America and was operated 
as a plant to manufacture doughnut mix. This plant eventually 
closed and Louis Smith purchased the entire premises from the 
Doughnut Corporation. At present the McMahon Brothers are 
_ buying the main building from Mr. Smith and are operating a 
large wholesale food and grocery business out of it. The mill of- 
fice on Ninth Street is now unused and is offered for sale or lease 


by Mr. Smith. 


A flour mill was established at the corner of Conner and Sixth 
Streets in Noblesville in 1871 by T. and D. Carey. It was a frame 
building two and a half stories high that had to be rebuilt more 
than once because of fire. In time it was sold to A. C. King and 
Finley Smock. When Mr. Smock retired E. N. King was admitted, 
creating the firm of King and King. This firm sold out to Smock, 
Haworth and Young and in 1880 the firm was known as Smock, 
Haworth and Co. By 1907 it had come under the ownership of 
Finley Smock and Grant Caca, grandfather and father respec- 
tively of Clif Caca, the present owner. Since 1907 the Caca family 
has operated the mill continuously under the name of The City 


Mills. 


The mill was operated first by steam, then by natural gas from 
1888 to 1907. Since then it has been operated by electricity. Flour 
and meal were manufactured for many years, but now it is used 
chiefly for grinding feed for stock. 


The Union Sanitary Manufacturing Company was at one time 
the largest manufacturing concern in Hamilton County. In 1887 it 
was organized as the Noblesville Foundry and Machine Company 
by Noblesville men. It was reorganized more than once, went in- 
to receivership, and finally in 1908 was purchased by the N. O. 
Nelson Manufacturing Company. The Nelson Company owned 
several other plants in the midwest and south with branches all 
over the United States. The branch houses made it easier to ship 
in car load lots, and goods from Noblesville not only went all over 
the United States, but to Cuba and the Philippine Islands as well. 
The employees were paid every two weeks and the payroll of three 
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to five thousand dollars was an asset to the total economy of No- 
“blesville. N. O. Nelson Company closed the plant in 1932 and 
withdrew completely from the state of Indiana in 1936. 


The Noblesville Casting Company on Eighth Street occupies a 
building once used as a skating rink with walls painted pink and 
blue. When the skating rink went out of business the Middle West 
Roads used it as winter headquarters for storing equipment, and 
were not concerned with the paint on the walls. The Casting Com- 


pany followed the Middle West Roads. 


The Baker Gravel Company was operated by Ed Baker, father 
of Nancy Comstock, on land leased from Ball Brothers. In 1933 
Earl Baker joined his brother in work at the gravel pit. Later this 
ground was taken over by the Grady Asphalt, Inc. 


The Grady Company employs thirty or forty men during the 
warm months of the year. Temperatures must be about forty or 
above for asphalt to be handled so the season usually starts about 
the middle of April and continues until the first of November. The 
product of the company is used on county roads, city streets, and 
state highways, although during the year 1961 the state let no 
contracts for bituminous roads. All money received by the state 
from the tax on gasoline went into the super-highway program 
which called for only concrete roads. Grady’s bring sand from 
Beaver’s, stone from Lapel, and asphalt (the base of crude oil) 
from Shell or Standard Oil Companies. Production of asphalt is 
on a tonnage basis and the Noblesville company produces from 
20,000 to 75,000 tons yearly. The company is owned by William 
Grady and his son Richard Grady. 


The American Strawboard located in Noblesville in 1889 or 
1890. The company was first organized by a Kokomo group in 
1889, but it was taken over by Noblesville citizens in 1890. The 
company had its own natural gas plant for a few years and dur- 
ing this time used gas to make steam for the machinery. About 
fifty tons of straw were used per day to make two car loads of 
card-board. In 1923 Ball Brothers of Muncie purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the company for $250,000, but in June 1954 
they sold it to the Container Corporation. After closing the plant 
for about a year the Container Corporation started operations in 
the spring of 1955. Present production is about eighty tons of 
paper a day from two large rollers, one ninety inches in width and - 
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one that is one hundred ten inches wide. To make the paper, twelve 
hundred pounds of straw and fourteen hundred pounds of scrap 
paper are necessary for each ton of the corrugated medium that is 
manufactured. Some straw is purchased locally, but most of it is 
trucked in from as far east as Ohio. The plant employs about 
ninety people. 


The National Carbon Works was first established in Nobles- 
ville in 1892 and received a bonus of $16,000 to locate here. 
This was raised by the sale of town lots in a special addition to 
the city. The company made carbons for arc electric lights, three 
million a month by the beginning of World War I. These were 
shipped to cities all over the United States. 


The Warner Commercial Body, Inc., owns about six acres of 
land which include the former National Carbon Works. The plant 
is of brick and stone with concrete floors and the office is in a 
separate building. The corporation was started by Harry Warner 
in 1937 to build customized truck bodies for the Indianapolis area. 
In 1950 an expanded truck equipment operation was started and 
in 1955 the Company was incorporated and sales expanded into 
the national market. The Noblesville plant manufactures steel 
van truck bodies, steel service and utility type bodies, and 
assembles aluminum van truck bodies. Mass production is used 
whenever possible, but custom manufacture and fitting of bodies 
is done. Steel and aluminum van bodies are used for all types of 
goods, but utility and service bodies are used by electrical, gas 
and other types of utilities and repairmen. The company has its 
own fleet of tractor-trailer equipment for delivery to customers 
and also to transport incoming raw materials. Truck chassis manu- 
facturers such as Ford, Chevrolet, International Harvester, and 
Mack usually build and sell only the chassis and cab through 
their dealers. Bodies and truck equipment which complete the unit 
are built by manufacturers such as Warner Commercial Body, 
Inc. : 


Eisen Brothers of Indiana, Inc., 498 South Sixth Street, started 
its business of manufacturing maple household furniture and 
bedding under the trade name of “Nathan Hale” in 1956. The 
chief products today are mattresses and walnut office furniture. 
In September, 1961 a new office desk, called a work station, 
reached the market. It was designed to save space and secretaries 
in offices and will eventually be produced in many different 
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styles. Leonard Eisen, a son of one of the five Eisen brothers is 
‘the present manager of the local plant which employs about sixty 
people. 


Early in the twentieth century J. C. Craig organized a canning 
company in Noblesville where tomatoes, corn and peas were can- 
ned in season. Later a number of such factories were built in sur- 
rounding communities. With the advent of frozen foods the can- 
ning factories could not operate at a profit so have been closed. 


Firestone Industrial Products became a part of Noblesville on 
December 6th, 1936 when it purchased the facilities of the Schacht 
Rubber Company. The original three story building was construc- 
ted in 1919 by the Burdick Tire and Rubber Company. The Bur- 
dick Tire and Rubber Company had been temporarily housed in 
the Heylmann Building during World War I and made about twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five tires a day. Later Burdick sold the plant to 
the Steinbrenner Rubber Company. Steinbrenner failed in busi- 
ness leaving the plant idle. In the mid-thirties the plant was pur- 
chased by the Schacht Rubber Company of Huntington who in turn 
sold it to Firestone. 


Today Firestone Industrial Products is one of the largest sup- 
pliers of molded rubber products in the world. It is the chief 
source of employment in this city. It has one thousand six hundred 
fifty regular employees with an annual payroll in excess of eleven 
million dollars. 


Firestone Industrial Products Company is a division of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio which cele- 
brated its sixtieth anniversary on August 3, 1960. The local plant 
is managed by Randall D. Smith, president, R. J. Mitchell, vice- 
president, and B. J. Ferkes, plant manager. 


More than four thousand different products are manufactured 
in this plant at Noblesville. Semi-pneumatic tires for hundreds of 
users are produced at Firestone in Noblesville ranging in size from 
small solid tires for toys to the large ones for use on farm equip- 
ment. In addition to these the plant turns out tires for garden trac- 
tors, golf carts, and other similar vehicles. Over ten million tires 
of varying sizes are turned out each year. 


Almost eight million metal inserts are shipped to the plant each 
month for use in rubber-to-metal bonded goods. Molded rubber 
goods make up a large portion of the maunfactured products: 
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items such as axle, spring and suspension bumpers for cars and 
trucks; automotive bushings, shims and motor mountings; indus- 
trial vibration dampeners and draft gears for railroad car coup- 
lers; and silicon parts that will withstand heat up to four hundred 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit. Two million feet of radiator, air duct, 
and washing machine drain hose are produced each month. Rolls 
varying in size from those for washing machines to those for farm 
implements such as corn huskers are turned out. V-belts for cars, 
trucks and lawn mowers are manufactured. All-rubber and combi- 
nation rubber and metal tank track and road wheels are specialties 
of the plant—millions were produced during the Korean War and 
World War II for army tanks. 


“Airide by Firestone, newest method for suspension of vehicles 
that is gaining acceptance in the transportation industries, and 
Airmount for various industrial suspension and vibration applica- 
tions is one of the unusual products made in Indiana. 


“To build ‘Airides’, high strength nylon cord fabric, impreg- 
nated with rubber, is built around a drum in plies with strong rub- 
ber and steel beads locked in at each end. The ‘Air Spring’ is cured 
and shaped in a mold by steam. 


“The Noblesville firm’s motor mountings, which are part of 
the cushioning providing a smooth, safe, comfortable ride in your 
automobile, must pass rigorous tests at destructive loads up to 
7,000 pounds. This test proves that the strength of the mountings 
is greater than the tear-resistance of the rubber itself.’ 


Both Firestone company and its employees do their respective 
parts to make this community a better place in which to live, work 
and play. The company makes an annual gift of two thousand dol- 
lars to the Associated Colleges of Indiana. Several students from 
this city have qualified for four year college scholarships from 
the company. Employees of the company have been active in the 
Chamber of Commerce, Red Cross, Civil Defense, Mental Health, 


Community Fund, churches, service clubs, and scout activities. 


More than half the people employed in industry in Noblesville 
are employed at Firestone and whenever there is any trouble in 
the company the entire community suffers. The strike which start- 
ed in April 1959 was the longest iin the history of the rubber in- 
dustry, resulting in an estimated loss of seventeen million dollars 
in wages. 
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The Chamber of Commerce in 1961 recognized firms which had 
-been in business in Noblesville for fifty years or more, all of 
which were still in the same family. A certificate of merit bearing 
a fifty year seal was given to each business, “In recognition of 
long and meritorious service in the business communities of No- 
blesville, Indiana”. Those so honored were Beanie’s Restaurant, 
Bordner’s Monuments, City Mills, Frank Clark Plumbing, Cou- 
den’s Grocery, W. F. Clark & Son Movers, Craycraft’s, Dorman’s, 
Gran’pa’s Candies, W. Hare & Son, Pinnell-Dulin Lumber Com- 
pany, and West’s Barber Shop. Some of the other business estab- 
lishments which have been here fifty years or more include the 
American National Bank, Wainwright Bank and Trust Company 
and The Noblesville Ledger. Others that were very close to fifty 
years were Weldy’s Drugs, Hege’s Shoes, and The Noblesville 
Morning Times. 

Some of the above business establishments such as the City 
Mills have been mentioned elsewhere in this book. Gran’pa’s 
Candies were mentioned in connection with the Chautauqua, but 
it is well to note that this business was established ninety-two 
years ago by Mrs. Mabee’s father on the south side of the square 
next door to the Levinson Clothing Store. 


In February 1962 The Craycraft Dry Goods Company closed 
its doors after more than ninety-four years in business. To most 
of the community it was similar to the passing of an old friend for 
there had always been a Craycraft’s. Daniel Craycraft founded the 
store in 1867 then was followed in the business by his two sons, 
Albert and George. When George died his two sons, George and 
David took over his interest and continued to operate the store 
with their uncle. This store was the oldest retail establishment in 
this area and one of the oldest in the midwest. At the time of its 
founding it was located where the American National Bank now 
stands, but moved to its present location in 1875. 


The Levinson family was in business here for many years and 
is responsible for the scholastic awards made in junior and sen- 
ior high school that bear their name. Some time after the awards 
were started the school adopted the name Levinson High School. 
A son of the family has achieved national notoriety as a designer 
of women’s fashions under the name of Norman Norell. 


In the fall of 1915 Mr. and Mrs. Guy Sharp built the first 


greenhouse in this area. Ben Repp later purchased it and with his 
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family has operated it for many years. It has been enlarged, im- 
proved and remodeled several times. 


In August 1961 The American National Bank celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. At noon on Monday of anniversary week fifty 
certificates for one dollar, tied to balloons, were released. The 
first balloon reported soared to Jamestown, Ohio, southeast of 


Dayton. 


The bank was organized by George S. Christian, Marion Al- 
dred, W. E. Longley, J. W. Smith, George Craycraft, M. L. White, 
and John C. Craig. The first officers were W. E. Longley, presi- 
dent; J. W. Smith, vice-president; George S. Christian, cashier; 
and C. E. Johns, assistant cashier. The capital when it received its 


charter was $50,000. 


Today the capital stock is $350,000 and the total assets are 
$15,404,319.34. The officers are B. F. McLaughlin, president; 
Joe K. White, vice-president; C. A. Craig, vice-president; Ralph 
E.. Waltz, vice-president; O. O. Griffith, vice-president; Edward 
Harrison, cashier; assistant cashiers, Ronald G. Miller, Ron- 
ald I. Anderson, and George A. Cox; Wm. R. Gardner, trust offi- 
cer; and W. J. VanRiper, assistant trust officer. The directors 
are B. F. McLaughlin, president, and Joe K. White, C. A. Craig, 
George Craycraft, Ralph H. Waltz, Dr. Sam W. Hooke, O. O. 
Griffith, R. Stanley Craig and David O. Craycraft. 


A little over a year ago extensive remodeling and enlarging was 
done. The Pursel building was purchased and the trust and small 
loan departments were moved into it. 


The Wainwright Bank and Trust Company was organized in 
1901 as a Trust Company with a capital of $50,000. Before 
World War I started it had total resources of $683,503.84 which 
have grown to $3,235,746.61 today. The first stockholders were 
J. G. Heylmann, J. W. Smith, J. C. Craig, E. N. Hare, W. H. 
White, C. C. Curtis, Leonard Wild, G. C. Richwine, Dr. J. A. Ax- 
line, R. S. Truitt, A. W. Truitt, W. R. Fertig, W. E. Longley, L. N. 
Joseph, George S. Christian, and W. E. Dunn. The officers today 
are William T. Harger, Chairman of the Board; Walter McCon- 
nell, president; Warren L. Chesser, executive vice-president; Al- 
bert S. Hare, vice-president; George F. Burrell, cashier; and Ste- 
phen R. Sturdevant, assistant cashier. Stephen R. Sturdevant is 
manager of the Fishers branch of the company. The Wainwright 
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Trust Company handled trust and mortgage loans as a trust com- 
pany until October 1951 when it was chartered as a state bank and 
entered the banking business. As a bank checking accounts were 
opened, auto and commercial loans were made and all phases of a 
bank and a trust company could be enjoyed. In 1957 a building on 
Conner Street was remodeled and the institution moved to its new 
quarters where among other services its patrons enjoy a drive-in 
window. 


The parent organization from which the Wainwright Bank and 
Trust Company sprang was the abstract company formed in 1875 
by Thomas Boyd who had John H. Butler and Major Wainwright 
to help him with the books. In 1878 Boyd sold out to E. K. Hall 
and Major Wainwright bought out the interest of Butler. The name 
changed to Wainwright and Hall in 1878, but in 1884 it became 
Wainwright and Company. In addition to the abstract business 
they loaned money, served as land agents and even sold insurance. 
In fact, in 1884 the insurance business became a separate de- 
partment and has continued to be an important part of the organi- 
zation to this day. Charles Sohl is manager of the department 
which is a general insurance business. The Abstract Company was 
incorporated in 1923 and is actually a separate company although 
served by many of the same officers as the bank. Joe Burgess is 
manager of the Abstract Company. | 


Noblesville is very unusual in that it has three abstract com- 
panies. Many towns our size have no abstract company and in 
such towns the lawyers have to make their own abstracts. Most 
cities have no more than one abstract company and even Indianap- 
olis has only two abstract companies. 


The Hamilton County Abstract Company now owned and man- 
aged by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph B. Leas is a very old company which 
in earlier times was owned and managed by Ed Cottingham who 
married Alice Conner, a granddaughter of William Conner. After 
his death his son, Frank Cottingham, took over the abstract busi- 
ness for several years selling it to Mr. and Mrs. Leas in 1944. 


The Noblesville Title and Abstract Company was formed in the 
year 1947 by Monte Jessup, Irving Heath, Bert Cresson and Mort 
Lindley. Its office is located in the Richwine Building with the 
Cresson and Heath Insurance Company. 


The Indiana Loan and Savings Association was founded Feb. 
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4, 1896 as the Indiana Loan Association. The members of the first 
board of directors were William H. White, Albert H. Lacy, Thom- 
as Griffin, John Thom, Peter R. Martz, Calvin W. Granger, and 
John A. Axline. George Griffin and Otto Hollenbach were found- 
ers of the association as well as those named as directors. Eleven 
thousand dollars had been subscribed when they first organized, 
but their goal was $100,000. 


The assets of the company are now over $6,600,000. Justin A. 
Roberts is president; Garrick Mallery, vice-president; Walter 
Nordby, executive secretary; and Thomas A. Everson, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary. Another assistant secretary-treasurer, Duane E. 
Hiatt, is manager of the Carmel Branch of the Association which 
was opened two years ago. Justin A. Roberts is chairman of the 
Board of Directors and other members are Garrick Mallery, Wal- 
ter Nordby, James Oliver, and Willard Kinzer. 


In addition to these financial organizations there are several 
loan or finance companies in the community which include the 
Local Finance Corporation, United Finance Corporation, Wel- 
fare Finance Corporation, Eastern Indiana Production Credit As- 
sociation, and Guardian Loan Co. 


The newest business in Noblesville, Danner Brothers Co., Inc., 
is located in the new Noblesville Plaza Shopping Center on east 
Conner Street. This is the 22nd store in a chain of Indiana stores 
owned and operated by the Danner Company with main offices in 
Indianapolis. Other businesses to open soon in the center are the 
Standard Grocery, Hook’s Drug Store, and a drive-in branch of 
the American National Bank of Noblesville. Other nearby busi- 
nesses are a farm implement store, a furniture store, bowling al- 
ley, Rainbo Club, and filling station. 


An unusual business establishment was recently destroyed when 
explosions started a fire in a bowling pin factory owned by Al 
Montgomery, Noah Miller and John Miller. The company leases 
pins to alleys and repairs or refinishes the pins on an exchange 
basis. 

In March of 1962 Mr. and Mrs. Leland Comstock retired from 
the dry cleaning business when they sold their establishment to 
Ben Gonzales. Mr. Comstock worked for the Essington-Bowman 
Dry Cleaners for a year, and with O. E. Phillips for thirteen years 
before he opened his own business. For the past twenty-six years 
Comstocks have been in the same location on Logan Street. 
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One of the most heart-warming stories in the community con- 
cerns the spontaneous support of the Smith Home for Children. 
Almost twenty-five years ago Maude Smith with her sister Leafie 
Smith started to care for afflicted children, those who could not 
live a normal life, yet were too young to be admitted to a state 
school. From ten to fifteen babies and young children are in the 
home, but Miss Smith insists that as soon as the children are 
trainable they are sent to Muscatatuck State School. 


In August 1960 a committee was formed to help remodel the 
house, pay on the mortgage, and buy much needed equipment. 
Lowena Tate is chairman of the committee, Geraldine Swaynie 
treasurer, Dale Hanshew co-chairman, and Terry Everett adver- 
tising chairman. These people directed the expenditure of over 
$3,300 that was contributed by people in Noblesville, Indianap- 
olis, and Anderson. It would be impossible to list all of those who 
gave time, services, and money. The first contribution was a check 
for $200.00 from Reid Hudler; J. L. Klotz took charge of screen- 
ing and rebuilding the porch; Charles Sylvester did two rooms 
including a major remodeling of the kitchen; Jack Carr missed 
very few days working at least a few hours; one man laid brick 
by spotlight; sandwiches, coffee, and even meals were carried in 
to the workers; the Indiana Loan charged no interest on the mortt- 
gage when payments were made on the principal; one man, who 
insisted his name not be mentioned, donated all of the screen wire 
for the porch; Business & Professional Women gave $300.00, and 
many other service clubs and church groups gave smaller sums. 
The families of the babies in the home pay for their care, but the 
charge is too nominal to keep the home operating when some fam- 
ily fails to meet the payments. Omega Phi Tau has selected the 
Smith home two times in three years as the national recipient of 
their cash donation. 


William Harger has become one of the largest producers of hy- 
brid corn in this county and has contributed the following infor- 
mation about it. 


“The method of producing hybrid corn was first proposed by 
Dr. George H. Shull in 1909. In 1931 only one-tenth of one per 
cent of the total corn acreage in the United States was planted 
with hybrid seed. By 1944 hybrid corn occupied more than 
ninety-six per cent of the total corn acreage in Iowa, Illinois, 


Indiana, and Ohio. 
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“I planted my first hybrid seed plots in 1935. At that time 
Purdue University would only release enough seed stocks to 
plant three acres. Since 1935 my production has increased to as 
much as three hundred fifty acres. 


“From 1935 to 1954 the biggest problem of seed production 
was detasseling the seed rows. I have employed as many as one 
hundred boys and girls during a detasseling season. Rigid 
standards required that not more than two-thirds of one per 
cent of the seed tassels be permitted to shed pollen. To meet 
these standards it was necessary to pull the newly formed tas- 
sels every forty-eight hours over a two week period. In 1955 
the plant breeders were able to release male sterile seed stocks 
to the seed producers. One half of the seed field was planted 
with male sterile seed. This part of the field did not need de- 
tasseling. 


“By 1958 the research work of the agronomist had placed 
restorer genes in the pollinators so that detasseling could be 
eliminated entirely in most seed production. 


“In the fall we start picking the seed plots when the moisture 
is around thirty-five per cent or less. This corn is dried to thir- 
teen per cent or less. During the winter months we process the 
seed and package for merchandising. Processing involves the 
sorting of corn kernels into uniform sizes so as to enable the 
farmer to get more uniform stands in his fields. 


“In normal times there are around 55,000 acres of corn 
grown in Hamilton County annually. Better hybrids and increas- 
ed production have contributed to grain surplus. The present 
feed-grain program is bringing a decrease in corn acreage and 
a resulting diversion of this reduction in conserving uses.” 


At present Mr. Harger markets his hybrid seed through Fos- 
ter-Kendall Company at Carmel. 


City Government 


There is a mayor-council type of government in Noblesville with 
a mayor, clerk-treasurer, city judge, city attorney and a five 
member city council. The new City Hall which was dedicated in 
1955 houses the offices for all officials, police and fire equip- 
ment and provides a one hundred seat auditorium for council 
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. meetings. The building is also headquarters for an active Civil 
Defense unit. 


In the election of 1955 Herman Lawson, a Republican, was re- 
elected to the office of mayor. The election was so close that he 
won by only a very few votes and the Democrats won control of 
the City Council by electing three of five members. When Herman 
Lawson died during his term of office the three Democrats on the 
Council chose one of their own number, Gordon Olvey, to succeed 
Lawson as mayor of the city. Mr. Olvey was sworn into the office 
as mayor, thus leaving only two Democrats on the council to serve 
with the two Republican members. A third Democrat was then se- 
lected by agreement of the two political parties, but a few days 
later one of the remaining Democratic councilmen, Don Weitzel, 
resigned and moved to Anderson, again leaving two Democrats 
and two Republicans. Before a fifth councilman was selected 
Mayor Olvey died suddenly after serving less than a month. The 


two Democrats and two Republicans could have left the city in a, 


deplorable state had they not been able to avoid a deadlock over 
the selection of the new mayor and the fifth member of the coun- 
cil. In spite of the protests of some of the party leaders the four 
councilmen decided upon a compromise which was based upon 
the original election of a Republican mayor and three Democrat 
and two Republican councilmen. Acting on this compromise John 
Neal, a Republican, was selected to fill the un-expired term of 
mayor and Ray Taylor was selected to fill his seat on the council. 
At the same time Frank Reed, a Democrat, was chosen for the fifth 
member of the council, thus restoring the Democratic Party to 
control of the council. Other councilmen participating in the com- 


promise were Archie Hutchens, Charles Merideth and George 
Lehr. 


In addition to Mayor Dale Hanshew, the city is now governed 
by the following council: Ben Berg, Howard Kenley, W. L. Kern, 
Sam Jerrell, and John Neal. 


The fire department under chief Delbert Mitchell has a staff 
of ten other men who operate the three pumpers and the hook and 
ladder truck. They cooperate with the surrounding communities 
whenever the need arises. There is also a program of fire preven- 
tion taught through the schools and each year the children look 
forward eagerly to Fire Prevention Week. 


Harry Horn is chief-of-police with ten men under him. In 196] © 
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a woman was added to the force with the regular duty of checking 
the parking meters in the downtown area. 


The city operates a modern sewage disposal plant in the south- 
west part of town. Albert Shoaf is the superintendent with three 
men under him. 


Carl Cook is the superintendent of the street department and 
he has eight men working regularly under him. The department 
has three dump trucks, two pick-up trucks, a grader, sweeper, 
roller, tractor, and a mosquito sprayer. 


Utilities 

After gas wells were drilled in Hamilton County natural gas 
was used in the homes and business establishments of the commu- 
nity. When part of the local supply was exhausted natural gas was 
pumped in from Elwood by way of Tipton. A pumping station at 
Tipton gave it increased pressure as it came to Noblesville via 
Arcadia and Cicero. When the supply became too low to be de- 
pendable, mixed gas, often called manufactured gas, was piped in 
from Kokomo. This manufactured gas was used from 1929 to 
1937. In May 1937 a conversion to natural gas was made since 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. had laid a pipe line through 
the county in 1934 and 1935. Natural gas has 1000 BTU as con- 
trasted with 570 BTU of manufactured gas. 


The waterworks in Noblesville is now owned by the Indiana Gas 
and Water Company. It began its operation in Noblesville in June 
189] as a private corporation owned by about eighty local people 
who had invested about $50,000 in capital stock. Originally nine 
wells were sunk but by 1914 the number had been increased to 
sixteen. At present there are nineteen deep wells. Two pumping 
stations provide water for homes and industry by means of the 
direct pressure system. The water is tested daily, chlorinated, and 
iron is removed through filtration. The water is not treated for 
softening. In October, 1961 a new source of water with a capacity 
of 1000 gallons a minute was located on the west side of 8th Street 
opposite the elevated water storage tank. The Public Service Com- 
pany will have to grant an easement, for the site is the former 
electric sub-station yard. This new source of water is the culmi- 
nation of a two year search for additional water to meet increas- 
ing demands. 
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_ The Central Union Telephone Co. was granted a franchise to 

construct and operate a plant in Noblesville about 1880. The 
monthly telephone rate for this single conductor system was $4.00 
per month. The legislature of 1885 set the rate for use at $3.00 
per month. The telephone company claimed the rate-setting was 
unconstitutional, but the Supreme Court upheld the legislature. 
Reiusing to comply with the ruling the Central Union Telephone 
Company withdrew from local service but maintained a long dis- 
tance station. The rate for a call from Noblesville to Indianapolis 
was twenty-live cents for three minutes. By withdrawing from lo- 
cal service the Central Union Telephone Company lost its fran- 
chise. 


Several years later Eugene Brown, who operated the old Corner 
Drug Store, was instrumental in organizing the Noblesville Tele- 
phone Company. This system was among the first, some claim the 
first system, in the United States to use the Blake transmitter. Mr. 
Brown built and operated toll lines to Westfield, Sheridan, and 
Cicero. 


When this local company appealed to the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company for long distance connections it was refused. The 
New Long Distance Telephone Company of Indianapolis construc- 
ted lines to the corporation limits of Noblesville in 1898 and 
tried to get the local company to connect with them, but the local 
company refused. Instead it sold to the Central Union Telephone 
Company at a high price. The Central Union Telephone Company 
installed the Bell system and granted a franchise to the New Long 
Distance Telephone Company. This company, the Home Tele- 
phone Company, started operations in September 1899. 


In 1905 the stock was purchased by people in Noblesville from 
the New Long Distance Telephone Company and the capital stock 
was increased to $30,000. By the time of World War I there were 
one thousand subscribers. 


On February 17, 1953 the company was purchased by the Bell 
Telephone Company who started operations on January 1, 1954. 
In the fall of 1954 all magneta telephones were replaced and rural 
lines were reduced from sixteen parties to eight parties. 


During 1958 telephones throughout Noblesville were replaced 
by dia] phones and on August 17, 1958 the switch from manual 
operators to automatic switching equipment was made. At this - 
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time the Victor Exchange became toll free. Also in this eventful 
month of August the company moved to its new building on the 
corner of Cherry and Ninth Streets where the new automatic 
equipment had been installed by Western Electric which included 
direct distance dialing. When the Tilden Exchange converted from 


the magnetic needle type phone in 1959 it was added to the toll 
free area. 


In the fall of 1961 Clifford and Liberty were added to the toll 
free numbers. By the fall of 1962 all of the exchanges in India- 
napolis will be added making this the largest calling area in the 
United States. 


When the Bell Telephone Company took over the Noblesville 
office there were less than three thousand subscribers using 3300 
phones. In 1961 the Prospect subscribers numbered 3400 with 
5,017 telephones. Tilden exchange in the same year had 3,498 
phones and the Victor Exchange 4,200 subscribers with 6,900 
telephones. 


The Noblesville Electric Light and Power Company was in- 
corporated in 1906. Before that date a small electric company had 
been operated by Smith and Company. In 1915 “The Country 
Gentleman” had a long article about the plant praising it for the 
service it was giving to two hundred fifty farm homes along the 
seventy-five miles of lines that had been installed. At that time the 
cost per farmer per year was about $17.00 for ordinary uses such 
as washing, ironing, lights, and churns. When motors added to 
pumps, cream separators, fans and stoves were used the cost 
increased slightly. 


Prior to World War I the company had a 1,050 horse-power 
boiler plant and a 750 horse-power turbine and engine generator. 
An important part of the business of the company was the produc- 
tion of ice in a plant at Noblesville which boasted a steam hoisting 
system. In the eight years between 1906 and 1914 the business of 
the company had grown from an annual $22,000 to $83,000. 


Mr. H. E. Matson has given information on the power plant as 
follows: 


“During the latter part of 1948 the Public Service Company of 
Indiana began the construction of a power plant for the production 
of electricity. The plant site chosen was approximately five miles 


north of the city of Noblesville, on the west bank of White River 
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_adjacent to the community of Riverwood. The plant was named 
the Noblesville Generating Station. Construction was started on 
Columbus Day, October 12, 1948, but two years were required 
before the first turbo-generator, boiler, and auxiliary equipment 
was placed in service in September 1950. In December 1950 the 
second unit was placed in service. The completed station had a 
capacity of 100,000 kilowatts, enough to supply the needs of a city 
of about 100,000 people. 


‘“Three boilers were installed, each capable of producing 300.- 
000 pounds of steam per hour. The steam from the boilers sup- 
plies the two turbines at 875 pounds per square inch pressure and 
at a temperature of 950 degrees Fahrenheit. Each boiler uses pul- 
verized coal in six coal burners. The pulverized coal, almost pow- 
der-like, is forced to the burners under air pressure. The station 
has a capacity of burning 1,000 tons of coal per day. Indiana coal 
is shipped to the plant in railroad hoppers cars and unloaded either 
to the stock pile or to the bunkers. 


‘The source of water for the plant is the White River. About 
80,000 gallons of water per minute are used for cooling and con- 
densing purposes and then returned to the river. The water is 
treated, the range of treatment being from simple chlorination to 
complicated chemical processes depending on its use in the station. 


“Electricity is produced in the generators at 13,800 volts. It is 
then increased to 33,000 volts, 66,000 volts, and 132,000 volts 


before it is transmitted to surrounding areas. 


“The Noblesville Generating Station was the first plant of the 
Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. to utilize the centralized 
control method in operating a power plant. This means that remote 
control of the equipment in the plant is centralized in one area. 
Most of the necessary plant operation can be performed at this 
point. Many instruments and gauges are installed in this area so 
that the performance of the plant can readily be observed at all 
times. 

“Three stacks are installed, one for each boiler. The top of 
each stack is 225 feet above ground level. They are eight feet in 
diameter at the top and 1314 feet in diameter at the bottom. 

“In addition to the above mentioned equipment, there are 
miles of piping of many sizes with fittings and valves, carrying 
water, steam and oil at various pressures and temperatures. There 
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are many electrical circuits throughout the plant and substation 
with voltages varying from 110 to 132,000 volts. 


“Communication is available throughout the station by plant 
telephones and public address system. Communication with Com- 
pany Headquarters and other locations on the Public Service 
Company system is available by micro-wave. 


“The cost of the entire plant, substation and land was approxi- 
mately $16,259,000.00.” 


Mr. Matson is now the manager of the power plant at River- 
wood having succeeded Mr. Fred Nicoson, the original manager 
who in 1958 was promoted to the position of production manager 
for the entire Public Service Company with his office in the head- 
quarters at Plainfield, Indiana. | 


The Public Service Company completed negotiations the last of 
February for the purchase of thirty-four acres of land west of 
Noblesville as a site for a new District Office. Construction will 
begin late in the spring or early summer of 1962 on the $500,000 
office and work headquarters. Construction should take about 
thirteen months so plans are made to occupy the new headquarters 
about April 1, 1963. The site is two and one half miles west of 
Noblesville on Indiana State Road 32. It is bounded on the south 
by the Midland Railroad. Robert Dillinger, manager of the local 
district, said plans are to maintain a collection office in Nobles- 
ville but to abandon the present offices on North 9th Street. 


The population of Noblesville Township and the assessed valu- 
ation of property have greatly increased because of Firestone and 
the other businesses and industries in the community. 


In 1960 the population of Noblesville Township was 11,547. 
The assessed valuation of all taxable property in the township in 
1961 was $14,311,520 and in Noblesville City $10,008,470, 
making the total valuation $24,319,900. 


Noblesville Public Library 


The Noblesville Public Library had its beginning in 1911. Its 
establishment was due primarily to the efforts of Miss Lulu Miesse 
who was instrumental in its success. Miss Miesse was high school 
librarian and was concerned because Noblesville did not have a 
library building. Through her efforts a petition was presented to 
the Noblesville City Council for funds for a building site. 
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_ In February of 1911 a group of Noblesville women held a 
meeting in the Court House and the following day Mayor E. C. 
Loehr wrote to Andrew Carnegie asking for funds for a Carnegie 
library building. 


“On June 1, 1911 the City purchased the lot where the library 
now stands. A Library Board was appointed in June and met offi- 
cially June 19th. 


“Plans were finally approved on January 30, 1912. Funds were 
received from Carnegie and the building was dedicated May 7, 
1913. The members of the Board were hosts at a general recep- 
tion. 


“Lulu Miesse, who was librarian from 1909 until her death in 
1945 made an oustanding contribution in establishing and devel- 
oping the Noblesville Public Library. 


“Library Board members at the time of the organization in 
1911 were Cassius M. Gentry and Fred Heylmann appointed by 
the City Council, John Heinzmann, Mrs. Walter Sanders and Mrs. 
Helen Thompson appointed by Judge Meade Vestal of the Hamil- 
ton Circuit Court, and E. C. Stopher and Charity Owen appoint- 
ed by the Noblesville School Board. 


“In 1913 Noblesville Township residents asked to be able to 
use the library and they have received service since that time. In 
1919 White River, Wayne and Fall Creek Townships asked for 
library service which was granted but in 1921 they withdrew. 
Parnassus, the Bookmobile was started in 1920 to serve the town- 
ships. It continued serving Noblesville Township after the with- 
drawal of the other three until 1932. 


“In 1927 the children’s department had grown so large the 
Board moved it to the basement, the present location. Because the 
adult and children’s departments both eventually overflowed the 
facilities the Library Board and City jointly in 1958 purchased 
the adjacent property and home to handle future expansion. 


“Since 1935 a librarian employed by the library visits each of 
the five Noblesville schools and circulates books to the children. 


“Not many libraries in Indiana have had only two head libra- 
rians in a fifty year period. Miss Audrey Haworth has served as 
head librarian since Miss Miesse’s death. Mrs. Helen Thompson 
served on the Library Board since its inception in 1911] until 1960, - 
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much of the time as the board president. Mrs. Thompson fought 
successfully for more library facilities and after the property 
purchase in 1958 soon retired from active board work. 


“The Library is supported by property tax funds from Nobles- 
ville City and Noblesville Township taxpayers. 


“Number of Volumes in Library in 1911—4,049 
Number of Volumes in Library in 1960—38,009 
Circulation of Books in 1911—7,392 

Circulation of Books in 1960—118,235 


LIBRARIANS AND THEIR TENURE OF OFFICE 
Lulu M. Miesse—1909-1945 
Audrey V. Haworth—1945- 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
Helen M. Couch—1951.-””! 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Chautauqua 


The summer of 1910 was the beginning of a period of commu- 
nity social and cultural activity. In the vicinity of the Forest Hill 
School, which was then known as Brown’s Woods, Noblesville 
held its first Chautauqua. After three years there the site was 
changed to Hine’s Grove, an area south of Firestone and west of 
the Lake Crest section of Noblesville. For eight days each August 
from 1913 to and including 1925 programs were given each after- 
noon and evening. In 1926 the Chautauqua was moved to the 
Horse Show Grounds, the block between Harrison and Monument 
Street and Ninth and Tenth Streets. By 1927 Forest Park was at- 
tracting hundreds of people, transportation to other places of in- 
terest was easier and faster and the Chautauqua became a mem- 
ory to be cherished. 


It is doubtful if there ever was so much offered for such a 
nominal price to the people of the community. Season ticket prices 
were $2.00, or 50¢ for a single day. Many people preferred to 
camp there for the week, some set up tents to be used in the late 
afternoon and early evening between the programs. Families and 
friends cooked together or brought picnic baskets so filled that the 


1 “Golden Anniversary” Noblesville Public Library, Noblesville, Indiana, June 18, 1961. 
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food has been remembered longer than some of the programs. 
Many times there was a tent shared by a group of boys or a group 
of girls. One group of girls that rented space included the follow- 
ing Audrey Haworth, Dorothy Hege, Margaret Axline (Hansen), 
Mary Wild (Bower), Marie Hankley (Wild), Carolyn Osbon 
(Hubbard), Mabel Dulin (Longshore), Marie Little, Bess Wod- 
dell (Cloe), and Marian Booth (Stern). One cottage bore the 
name of JACOB symbolizing the first letter of the last name of 
the families sharing it: J. X. Joseph, Will Axline, Will Crawford, 
Kugene Osbon, and Carl Brock. Rent for the lot on which to place 
your tent or cottage was $1.00 for the season. 


Gran’pa’s, Mr. and Mrs. Will Mabee, had the concession stand 
from the time the Chautauquas started and people always knew 
their stand would be near the southwest corner of the grounds, not 
far from the big tent in which the programs were given. Many 
children received a daily or weekly allowance so they knew just 
how many of the goodies they could buy; the taffy, crackerjack, 
lollies, popcorn balls, ice cream sandwiches or ice cream 
cones. The crackerjack was a new delicacy for the Mabees first 
made it in September 1909. Ice cream cones were still a novelty for 
they were first made July 4th, 1905 when Mrs. Mabee made one 
thousand cones. To tempt the public to try them, Mr. Mabee offer- 
ed free ones to several girls in town if they would walk around in 
ihe crowds eating them slowly. 


Some of the early programs are quite interesting to review. 
In 1913 there were concerts by the Illinois Glee Club, the Swiss 
Bell Ringers, the Royal Austro-Hungarian Orchestra and William 
Preston Phillips. There were lectures by Dr. Stanley L. Krebs on 
psychology; Charles R. Scoville, evangelist; and Dr. A. W. Lamar. 
Ferrante, the Magician was a Saturday night attraction. 


In 1914 the total cost of the entertainment was $1800 of which 
$945 was spent on musical programs. For the $2.00 ticket one 
could enjoy our own Noblesville Military Band, the Chicago Oper- 
atic Company, Kamamah, an Indian Maiden, the Kaffir Boys’ 
Choir, the Fisher Shipp Concert Company, the Imperial Male 
Quartet from Chicago, and hear two addresses by Senator Robert 
M. Lafollette. 


Electric lights were installed when the Chautauqua first went to 
Hine’s Grove in 1913, but they were increased and improved as 
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the years passed. During most of the years at the Hine’s Grove a- 
bout fifty campers rented space for tents. The road to the Grove 
from the north was improved and by 1915 the Boy Scouts were 
helping with traffic. About thirty Scouts assisted people in carry- 
ing food and luggage into the grounds, directing traffic, and help- 
ing with tents. Their Scout Masters were E. E. Cloe, Charles Bray 
and Frank Hare. 


Through the years many wonderful programs were enjoyed 
such as the Chicago Comic Opera Company’s presentation of “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” the Homer Roadeheaver Company, Roy 
Smith, a Bohemian Orchestra, Metzker White Concert Company, 
Dr. 5. Parks Cadman, the play “Nothing But the Truth,” and lo- 
cal talent which included Mrs. Alice Fertig and Dorothy Haines. 
One of the most enjoyable days was given by Sidney Smith, the 
cartoonist who created the “‘“Gumps,”’ when he sketched for all to 
see. I'wo of the most outstanding sketches he did that day were 
Harley Forsythe and R. C. Foland. Two people of national promi- 
nence who appeared on the programs were William Jennings 
Bryan and Helen Keller. In questioning people who attended the 
Chautauqua programs the one person or program each person 
mentioned first was Helen Keller. 


The Opera House seemed to offer unusually good shows in an 
effort to compete with the Chautauqua programs. In most in- 
stances there was no increase in the regular admission price of 5¢ 
and 10¢. One special show offered in 1921 was a “Tarzan” fea- 
ture. 


In August 1924 a big, unusual feature was given with the help 
of the Red Cross. A demonstration of Junior Red Cross Life Sav- 
ing was given by Mrs. Margaret Schulmeyer and Mrs. D. F. 
Wheeler of Indianapolis. The demonstration was given on the 
east bank of White River just west of Harrison Street. The demon- 
stration received much publicity before it was given and was fol- 
lowed by further instruction. During the last few years that Chau- 
tauquas were enjoyed, several programs were given for the bene- 


fit of the Red Cross. 


One event given to raise money for the Red Cross was a sale 
between the afternoon and evening shows. The author’s daughter 
was the happiest little girl in Noblesville when her father handed 
her a big doll wearing size 3 baby shoes. It was supposed to be 
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the first walking-talking doll in town, and was the center of at- 
tention of all the girls at Chautauqua. 


The last year at the Hine’s Grove added “Dusty” Miller to 
many of the old favorites that returned. The 1926 show at the 
Horse Show Grounds in town had the Mason Jubilee Singers and 
one of the finest bands in the United States, Bachman’s Million 
Dollar Band. 


The season ticket price of $2.00 was not raised, but the news- 
papers reminded people that many of the programs they could 
see commanded prices of $1.00 or even $2.00 for a single per- 
formance in some cities. By way of comparison, movie prices re- 
mained 5¢ and 10¢ except for special shows which might be as 
much as 25¢. Boxing matches were held frequently during the 
year and admission to them was 10¢ and 25¢. Gasoline prices 
were about 25¢ a gallon and were a source of much complaint for 
gas was cheaper in many other states than it was in Indiana. 


Some of the other towns in the county had Chautauquas for a 
few years, but they were not as large or as long as the one in No- 
blesville. In 1915 Westfield had five days of entertainment that 
included Montanelli’s Venetian Quartet, a Kilties Band with bag- 
pipes and dancing and the Stratford Opera Company. 


In the years that followed, the Cicero Fall Festival, the Horse 
Shows in Noblesville, and the reunions in schools and churches, 
occupied many leisure hours. Forest Park grew more and more 
attractive to people, and Chautauquas came to an end. 


Forest Park 


Forest Park is a source of great pride to the community for it 
has a beautiful swimming pool, a nine-hole golf course, an arch- 
ery range, playground, Tom Thumb golf course, picnic centers 
with ovens and tables, log cabin, shelter house, and inn. The golf 
course has an enlarged club house with dressing rooms and locker 
facilities, snack bar for hungry and thirsty golfers, and a veranda 
for talk and relaxation. Near the swimming pool is a baseball 
field. The log cabin, which is suitable for meetings, reunions, and 
parties, is reserved months in advance. The Inn, which is leased to 
Robert Crook, is available for dinners or private parties from the 
first of May until November. During the winter months ice-skating 
is enjoyed on a rink near the caddy house and hundreds of people 
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use the hill and the golf course for sledding. Forest Park is one of 
the favorite parks for thousands of people in central Indiana. 


Theaters 


For many years the Wild Opera House was the only theater in 
Noblesville, but in 1920 the Diana Theater was built. It had been 
planned for a number of years by the father of George Cullen and 
Mr. John Wise, but when the building actually got underway Mr. 
Wise was a minor partner. There have been no major changes in 
the building, but a new heating system was installed several years 
ago. 


The first program given in the Diana was a Vitagraph Movie 
which was a fore-runner of Warner Brothers. The Cullen family 
has always leased the theater rather than to operate it themselves. 
One of the early managers was Frank J. Rembusch. Harry Vonder- 
schmitt later leased the theater and after his death his widow 
continued to operate it for awhile. 


In 1956 Mr. Art Cheronis leased the theater. During the past 
five years he has put a new all glass front on the building, en- 
larged the screen, added a new traverse curtain and made other 
improvements. The theater seats eight hundred fifty people and is 
the only theater in this area, outside of downtown Indianapolis, 
that has stereophonic sound and is equipped for cinemascope. The 
feature film changes two or three times a week, for it averages 
from ten to twelve different shows each month. 


The Noblesville Drive-in Theatre was the only entertainment of 
its kind in the county for a number of years. It was built in 1951 
by F. I. Mitchell of Veedersburg, Indiana. When it was construc- 
ted the capacity was for three hundred cars. Two years later, in 
1953, Mr. Mitchell sold the theatre to the Twilight Theatres, Inc., 
owned and managed by Anthony Mallers of Portland, Indiana, 
and Ellen Ackron of Noblesville, Indiana. 


The present owners have enlarged the theatre to accommodate 
seven hundred twenty cars, built a wide screen, and added new 
equipment in the projection room for better sound and light. The 
theatre opens early in the spring (about May lst) with pictures 
starting at dusk. The season usually ends about November lst. 


Skating 
The Rainbo Roller Club is one of the largest and most beautiful 
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_ skating rinks in the midwest. The two thousand square foot skating 
area was opened early in September 1955. To the west of the 
skating floor is an attractive dining room with access to the skating 
area as well as the outside. The drive-in restaurant on the south 
side of this part of the building has become one of the favorite 
spots for young people to meet. On the east side of the skating 
floor is a large room which will accommodate private parties and 
may be rented by individuals. This room is equipped with limit- 
ed kitchen facilities. 

The beautiful floor for skating is made of maple hardwood 
that has been plastic coated. This is a “floating floor? which 
means it is not permanently bonded to the concrete floor beneath 
it. In this part of the building there are two small spectator areas, 
a snack bar, a skate rental room, a repair room, dressing rooms, 
check room, and office. Skaters may use their own skates or rent 
them from the rink. There is an electric organ used during skating 
periods. Johnny Johnston, the first skating instructor, was in his 
late sixties and was the oldest skating instructor in the United 
States. He was followed by Bill Ferraro, world senior-pairs 
champion. Under these two men several Noblesville people won 
national recognition in competition. Robert Richmond has wide 
recognition as an organist and during his years at the Rainbo his 
music was a real asset to the skaters. 3 


Bowling 

The M and M Bowling Lanes on East Conner Street have been 
a source of much enjoyment since they were opened by Merritt 
and Martha Neese in 1946. At that time there were no public 
alleys and only a few in private clubs. About a year ago auto- 
matic pin setters were installed, replacing the pin boys. During 
the years bowling has become a family sport, especially on Sat- 
urday and Sunday when there is no league bowling. There are 
men’s leagues, women’s leagues and a high school league. High 
school classes bowl regularly and the G.A.A. members bowl often. 

In November 1959 the Stardust Bowl owned by James Dietzen 
of Anderson was opened under the management of Talmadge 
Massey. There are twelve lanes with A.M.F. automatic pin spot- 
ters. In addition there is a coin operated pool table, small bowling 
machine and a gun machine. Nine leagues bowl in this beautiful 
place, two ladies, two mixed doubles and five of men. All bowl 
Monday through Thursday leaving Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
for open bowling. 
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Organizations 


There are many clubs in Noblesville for both men and women. 
These include: Eagles, Elks, K. of P., Kiwanis, Lions, Masons, 
Moose, Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary, Sertoma, Toastmasters, Ellivselbon, Tri Kappa, Delta 
Sigma Kappa, International Travel Study Club, Blatchley Nature 
Study Club, American Association of University Women, Delta 
Theta Tau, Kappa Delta Phi, Eastern Star, Pythian Sisters, Gar- 
den Study Club, American Legion, Allemanders, Promenaders, 
Horseman’s Association, and many church groups and small clubs. 


The oldest club in the county for many years was the Shake- 
speare Club. This study group in its most active years had picnics 
during the summer for the families of all the members and ban- 
quets during May, that always closed with the Virginia Reel which 
was danced with great enthusiasm. After more than fifty years the 
group dwindled and finally disbanded a couple of years ago. 
The author was a member for more years than anyone else now 
living. His wife became a member after their marriage, for mem- 
bership was by invitation or marriage into the club. 


It is also of interest to note that the city of Noblesville now has 
a chapter of American Field Service through a young Norwegian 
student. Tor Nakstad, age seventeen, was brought to Noblesville 
in August, 1960 for a year. During the time he was here he lived 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Campbell and attended 
Noblesville High School. He gave illustrated talks to most of the 
service clubs of the county, sororities, P.T.A. organizations, and 
churches. 


In the summer of 1961 the American Field Service chapter sent 
Susan Jones, of Noblesville High School as our first exchange 
student and ambassador of good will. Susan lived in the home of 
a German family in Wurttemburg, Germany. Susan is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Martha Jones. 


In August, 1961, a second student from Europe arrived in No- 
blesville to attend high school. During his year in Noblesville Eck- 
art Voss of Kiel, Germany, is living in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. James Ferkes. 

Court House 

As stated earlier the present court house was constructed in 

1877. In 1904 repairs were made on the building, marble tile was 
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_laid on the floors at a cost of more than $11,700, and a new heat- 
ing system costing $7,714 was installed. 


Major changes were made in the high-ceilinged court room in 
1947. Originally the court room was two stories in height, but in 
1947 the ceiling was lowered and the part above the new ceiling 
became part of the third floor of the building. That portion of 
the third floor is now used for the court library, a second small 
court room, and a jury room. Total cost of this project was ap- 
proximately $32,000. 


The next major improvement to the court house was the installa- 
tion of a self-operated elevator running from the basement to the 
third floor. This was done in 1957 and cost approximately $38,- 
000. 


The court house tower has become a major problem because of 
the high cost of maintenance. Several times the commissioners 
have considered the possibility of removing all or at least a part 
of the tower, but public feeling in favor of preserving the tower 
has prevailed. At present the tower does serve a good purpose 
in connection with the radio antenna for the sheriff’s department. 
Although the clock in the tower is now operated by electricity, it 
is seldom running. Pigeons and starlings about the court house 
have become a real nuisance and considerable money has been 
spent in an effort to keep them from nesting around and in the 
tower. 


County business and government has so expanded through the 
years that every room from basement through the third floor is 
now in use. Painting and redecorating are done at frequent in- 
tervals, the last occasion being in the year 1961. In recent years 
a part of the northwest corner of the courthouse lawn has been 
converted to a parking lot for county officials and employees. 


Architects 


John G. Pecsok, a rising young architect, opened his offices in 
Noblesville in August 1957. He has designed and remodeled many 
homes, business establishments, and schools in and around Hamil- 
ton County. In 1962 he took into a partnership John H. Jelliffe, 
formerly of Indianapolis. | 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 


Washington Township is in the western part of Hamilton 
County. It remains as it was originally established in 1833, eight 
miles east and west and seven miles north and south. 


In 1831 Harmon Cox, the first white settler in the township, 


| _ brought his family from North Carolina to live in what is now 


the southeastern part of the township. In 1832 a child born to this 
family was the first white child born in the township. 


Simon Moon came early in 1832 and he was followed later in 
the same year by Asa Bales who opened the first store in the area, 
and by Aaron Sanders, Jesse Reese, Zachariah Reese, and William 
Reynolds. Isaac and David Baldwin came in 1833. 


The first school in the township was held in 1835 in a log 
building on Nathan Beals’ land. The second school was in the 
Friends Meeting House in Westfield. William League of Ohio 
was the teacher. Union High School in Westfield was organized by 
the Society of Friends in 1861. Money for the school, a two story 
brick building with three rooms on each floor, was raised by do- 
nations. Most of the donations were land which was sold for the 
benefit of the school. This school, like other seminaries and aca- 
demies, prepared students for college and for teaching school. At 
one time the attendance was three hundred students. Some, like 
Dan Robbins, were ex-slaves. The influence of Union High spread 
far beyond Westfield for its graduates taught school in several 
other states as well as Indiana. 


A public high school was established in Westfield prior to the 
Civil War, but it was a frame building of one room thirty by forty 
feet. When a second story was added in 1860 it was organized as a 
graded school. There was no clear differentiation between the 
high school course and the “common” school subjects for several 
years. In 1892 the high school classes were transferred to the 
Union High School building while the grades continued to use the 
public building. Six years later classes were moved back to the 
public building and a commission was secured for a township high 
school. When the public building burned in 1904 classes were 
again moved to Union High for three years. While in cramped, 
borrowed quarters Westfield High School organized the first class 
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. in agriculture offered by any public high school in Indiana. The 
first domestic science kitchen outside of a large city was started in 
the building constructed in 1908. The school was considered one 
of the best equipped in this part of the country when it was erected. 
Westtield also claims the distinction of having the first consoli- 
dated school in central Indiana. 


In addition to the physical facilities of the early schools, the 
courses of study were very interesting. In the early schools each 
student studied whatever was available. The choice was usually a 
New Testament, Webster’s Spelling Book or a dictionary. Stu- 
dents were considered very good if they could spell four syllable 
words, read the New Testament, and cipher to the “Double Rule 
of Three” in the Western Calculator. A very bright pupil might 
study some grammar. Later a series of readers by Lindley Murray 
were used which were known as “The Introduction’, “The Read- 
er,” and “The Sequel”. Later the well known McGuffey readers 
and spellers were used. It was not until 1889 that state system 
of uniform books was adopted. 


The legislature of 1865 passed an act adding history and phy- 
siology to the course of study. Physiology courses consisted more 


of naming the bones of the body than learning rules for good 
health. 


When the legislature passed a vocational law in 1913 requir- 
ing the teaching of agriculture, domestic science, and manual 
training in the schools, Washington Township was already teach- 
ing them. 


Methods of teaching have changed as greatly as the buildings 
and subjects. The school at Westfield was a “loud school”, that is, 
the students must study out loud. Sometimes the noise from the 
school could be heard for half a mile. It was not all studying 
for one boy claimed he had shouted the same word for three days. 


Just as people today argue Federal Aid to Education, one hun- 
dred years ago the argument was on the question of free schools. 
In 1848 in Hamilton County sixty-one percent of the voters were 
against free schools and in 1849 the vote was seventy-two percent 
against free schools. 


Today Washington Township has two schools, the consolidated 
school in Westfield and the Union Bible Seminary. Their enroll- 
ments for 1961-1962 were as follows: . 
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Washington Township Elementary 634 


Washington Township High School 249 
Total 883 
Union Bible Seminary Elementary 32 
Union Bible Seminary High School 30 
Total 62 


At the present time a new elementary school is under construc- 
tion on thirty acres of land facing U. S. 31. The eighteen room 
elementary school, scheduled for completion in the fall of 1962, 
will cost approximately $400,000.00. 


Westfield had a flouring mill that was erected by Isaac Wil- 
liams in 1848 capable of producing sixty barrels of flour a day. 
Later this became a combination flour and woolen mill. The 
building stood until it was razed in 1922. 


In 1877 Z. C. Barker started a steam saw mill with machinery 
of thirty-horse power which could saw five thousand feet of lum- 
ber daily. 


A. E. Funderburg and Joseph Conklin began a tannery busi- 
ness in 1859. Later Conklin sold his interest to his partner and 
enlisted in the Union Army. He was killed in Atlanta, Georgia in 
1863. The business was moved to the west end of town and contin- 
ued to operate twelve vats for many years. 


A wagon shop was in the northern part of Westfield. One of its 
owners, John Maulsby, starved to death in Libby Prison, but the 
other, A. L. Barker, manufactured and repaired carriages and 
wagons. 


Joel Denny came to Westfield in 1839, when he was sixteen 
years old, and lived there for almost seventy years. He was well 
known in central Indiana as a horse trader who seldom got the 
bad end of a trade. He could tell the good qualities of a horse by 
his sense of touch. He was the first hotel keeper in Westfield and 
later was in the livery business with his son. 


In 1883 A. J. Sohl of Noblesville built an elevator in the south- 
west part of town. The elevator burned in 1952, but it was soon 
rebuilt. It has remained in operation to the present day and is now 
owned by Goodrich Brothers Company, a division of the Acme- 
Evans Corporation, of Indianapolis. 
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A saw mill was moved to Westfield from Spiceland, Indiana in 
the year 1885. The original owner was Binford-Talbert and Com- 
panv. Harry Talbert later became the sole owner. In the year 
1948 he was joined in the business by his son-in-law, and in 1958 
the name of the company was changed to Talbert-Roessler Build- 
ing Supply, Inc. In addition to its lumber yard at Westfield it also 
operates yards at Noblesville, Sheridan, and Carmel. 


A shoe factory, started in 1888, was bought by George VanCamp 
in 1914 and converted into a canning factory. The canning fac- 
tory burned to the ground in 1944 and it was never rebuilt. At the 
time of this writing Jim Bush has a coal yard at the sight of the 
old canning factory. 


Westfield suffered a major fire in 1898 that destroyed the en- 
tire block on the west side of Union Street. The library, newspaper 
office, Conklin Drug Store, Myers Grocery, and Ed Clark Dry 
Goods Store were destroyed in the fire that smouldered for two 
days. 


Eagletown was laid out in 1848 by Jesse Waller and Ephraim 
Stout on land owned by the former. W. C. Vance owned the only 
general store in the village. Following the Civil War a flour mill 
and saw mill were established. 


In 1841 or 1842 about fifteen Friends in the neighborhood or- 
ganized a congregation and held meetings in a log cabin on the 
land of Ephraim Stout. These Friends were so radically anti- 
slavery in sentiment that they had withdrawn from the Westfield 
group. Eventually they united with the Anti-slavery Friends. 


Joliet is in the western part of the township. Soon after it was 
platted it had a combination dry goods and grocery store, and also 
a drug store. 


Hortonville is north of Westfield and is also on the Monon Rail- 
road. At one time it had a three room school. 


The first Carnegie Library in Hamilton County was built at 
Westfield in 1910, but the community had maintained a public li- 
brary since January 11, 1902. Several literary clubs of the town 
started the first library with about seven hundred books. A state 
library organizer, Mercia Hoagland, helped the town classify and 
systematize the books in the library. 


The second bank in Hamilton County was organized at West- 
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field in 1884. This was the twenty-first bank in Indiana, but like 
the first county bank, the Citizens’ Bank of Noblesville, it was 
forced to close its doors about twenty-five years ago. 


The present bank at Westfield, the Union State Bank, was for- 
merly the Jolietville State Bank which reorganized in 1931 and 
took over the property it now occupies in Westfield. From that 
date to 1957 the home office of the bank was located at Westfield. 
A branch was established in Carmel in June 1940, but as reported 
elsewhere in this book, in 1957 the Carmel branch became the 
home office and the Westfield office became the branch. Officers 
are as follows: 


Dr. Andrew F. Connoy, President 

Emmett J. Mendenhall, Vice-president 

Thyrza Peters, Cashier 

Leslie S. Wheeler, Manager of Westfield Branch 
Rex L. Bridwell, Trust Officer 


All the above are directors. 


In 1923 the Westfield Savings and Loan Association was or- 
ganized and named the following men to the first board of direc- 
tors: Zeri H. Fodrea, George Van Camp, J. Frank Beals, Clyde R. 
Johns, Harry E. Talbert, John N. Daniel and Rufus Jobe. During 
all the years of its operation the Association has never foreclosed 
a mortgage. It has paid over $100,000 to shareholders in the past 
fifteen years and the dividend rate has not been less than 314%. 


The present board of directors are: 


J. R. McMullan, President 

R. C. Emerich, Vice-president 
Roy O. Hadley, Secretary-treasurer 
Floyd O. Carson 

Manson E. Church 

Leo F. Connoy 

H. E. Talbert 


The Westfield Water Works is a municipally owned corpora- 
tion. It was organized and installed in 1929 at a cost of $38,000 
and it served sixty-eight customers. A major improvement was 
made in 1955 at an additional cost of $75,000. Its services have 
been extended to a total of four hundred fifty customers and it 
carries a present valuation of $130,000. 
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The Westfield Gas Company is a public utility owned by Don- 
ald E. Shaw. The gas line giving individual service to the custom- 
ers have largely been abandoned and Mr. Shaw has replaced 
that type of service with a liquid petroleum gas or bottle gas. His 
bottle gas business has become the largest in the county. His cus- 
tomers extend over a twenty mile area. 


Westfield has been the victim of an unusual number of serious 
fires. In 1946 a business block in the heart of town including a 
grocery, print shop, and furniture store were completely destroy- 
ed. The drug store, on the corner, was saved by a firewall. A new 
supermarket has been built to replace the buildings which burned. 


New businesses in Westfield include a launderette and dry 
cleaning establishment operated by Mary Ann Leas. An unusual 
feature of the business is that the owner has promoted club meet- 
ings including a garden club which meets regularly at the launder- 
ette. While the laundry is being done the club meetings are held. 


Donald D. Hinshaw maintains his office as an architect in West- 
field. Recent projects which have been on the drawing boards in 
his office include two school buildings in Noblesville, one at Car- 
mel, and the one now under construction in Westfield. 


Twelve subdivisions have been added to Westfield since World 
War II. The Westfield Heights, in the northwest part of town, was 
established in 1958 on land owned by Joe Newby. Its develop- 
ment has given a better contour to the corporate limits of the town. 
It is in this same area that the new school building is being con- 
structed. 


Robert Haskett, Jr. has served the people of Westfield faith- 
fully for many years in many capacities. During these years he 
has held the job of town marshal, street commissioner, and super- 
intendent of the water works and, as if that is not enough to keep 
him occupied, he has also served continuously as a volunteer fire- 
man. 


The Curtis Automotive Devices, Inc. was organized in Dayton, 
Ohio in 1946. It later moved to Bedford, Indiana, but on March 
17, 1958 it moved and began operations in Westfield. The corpora- 
tion manufactures insecticide fogging and spraying equipment and 
aircraft valves and fittings. Shipments are made all over the free 
world as well as to almost every state in the Union because Curtis 
offers the most complete line of any company in this field. 
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Cities use the fogging equipment for mosquito control work. It 
is also used by drive-in theaters and restaurants, golf and country 
clubs, parks, playgrounds, resorts, elevators, horse tracks, zoos, 
nurseries and the Coast Guard. It is used inside many plants and 
businesses such as Campbell Soup, Curtiss Candy, Dow Chemical, 
kh Lilly, Hilton Hotels, Hunt Foods, Kraft Foods, Pepperidge 
Farm Bakery, Stokely-VanCamp, Western Electric, and Pabst. 


The equipment in the past has been designed for commercial 
use for the prices varied form $239 to almost $2000, but in the 
very near future a smaller sprayer will be available for home own- 
ers that will spray insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, disinfect- 
ants and detergents and can be used on lawns, trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. 


Almost twenty-five styles of aircraft valves and fittings are 
made and are sold to such companies as Piper Cub. 


Officers of the company which employs about one hundred 
people are: 


R. R. Curtis, president 

E. H. Hostettler, vice-president and sales manager 
J. D. Day, secretary-treasurer and office manager 
P. E. Reily, assistant to the president 


Westfield has a population of 1217 and the total population 
for the township in 1960 was 4,868. The assessed valuation for 
Washington Township in 1961 was $5,313,410 and for Westfield 
$1,096,160, making a total valuation of $6,409,507. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
WAYNE TOWNSHIP 


Wayne Township, created in 1833, is composed of thirty-five 
square miles of rich, productive soil. It is in the eastern part of 
the county between White River Township on the north and Fall 
Creek Township on the south. It adjoins Noblesville Township on 
the west. 


John, Israel, and Solomon Finch were the first settlers in the 
township. They came to Horseshoe prairie in 1819, built cabins 
and cleared land, but the land they settled was entered by others, 
probably by John Conner, so was lost to them. In 1823 they moved 
and settled on land that is now owned by the Stony Creek Stone 
Company in Wayne Township. Later the same year Joseph Wad- 
dell, James Hair, and John Hair came with their families. At that 
time most of the land in the township was covered with dense 
forests. 


~ In 1824 David Osborn came to the township and he is credited 
with setting out the first orchard. In 1825 William Passwater, 
another settler, set out the second orchard. These two men were 
the first of many to cultivate fruit trees. 


According to an early history of the county and township by 
Helm, a little log school was taught by a man named Myers on 
the farm of Philip Carr in 1832 or 1833. John Haines, another 
historian, claims the first school was taught by Mary Finch on 
what was later the farm of Charles Zeis, and the second school, 
north of Bethel Church, was taught by Rebecca Finch. The log 
cabin in which the second school was held burned during its second 
term. Both of these schools taught by the Finch women were sum- 
mer subscription schools. The first winter school was on the sec- 
ond floor in the house of David Osborn. All the early schools were 
subscription schools prior to 1854 when the free school system was 
adopted. In the next ten years several frame buildings were erec- 
ted until at one time there were eleven small schools. Today there 
is one consolidated elementary school at Durbin with over two 
hundred students. High school students are usually transferred 
either to Noblesville or Lapel. 


Among early churches in this township was one of the Dunk- 


ards’ which was built in 1860 on the A. J. Sohl farm. It flour- 
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ished for many years. The Dunkards, organized in 1851 or 1852 
in this township, but discontinued their organization in 1912. 


There has been an increase of two hundred in the population 
of the township in the past ten years, making it 1253 in 1960. The 
assessed valuation of taxable property in 1961 was $3,147,980. 
The two largest settlements are Clarksville and Durbin. 


The Clarksville Masonic Lodge, one of the oldest in the county, 
was organized in January 1850. In 1880 a two story building was 
shared by a school and the lodge, the latter using the second floor 
and classes meeting on the first floor. 


The Stony Creek Stone Company has been mentioned else- 
where in this book. The other major businesses are the Goodrich 
Elevator, a division of the Acme-Evans Corporation of Indianap- 
olis, and the Town and Country Bottle Gas Company, both located 
at Durbin. 


C. P. Weedman, the owner and operator of the Town and 
Country Bottle Gas Company, has succeeded in building a large 
liquid petroleum business for heating and cooking purposes. In 
a period of seven years his success has been recognized, as was 
indicated by the fact that in March 1962 he was elected president 
of the Indiana Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


WHITE RIVER TOWNSHIP 


White River Township, in the northeast corner of the county, 
is a few minutes older than Delaware Township since it was named 
first when the county commissioners met in 1823 to divide the 
county into townships. At that time only White River and Dela- 
ware Townships were named, but in 1833 the nine townships were 
formed that we know today. 


The generally level land of the township is largely clay and 
loam. The flat places the early settlers avoided have become some 
of the richest, best lands in the township since they have been pro- 
perly drained. 


In 1818 or 1819 John Shintaffer settled near the present site 
of Strawtown. Mr. Shintaffer was the first white settler and was 
followed very shortly by a Mr. Bennett. The two men traded with 
the Indians in a village west of their cabins, receiving furs in ex- 
change for trinkets, knives, and whiskey. In 1819 Zenas Beckwith 
settled nearby and began to clear his land. When the lands were 
put up for sale in 1821 he hoped to buy the land but was outbid. 
His work and improvements were lost, but he was allowed to re- 
main until the crops he had planted were harvested. 


In Chapter 7 on Indian Murders some incidents are related a- 
bout John Shintaffer’s trouble with the Indians. Because of his 
temper the only battle between Indians and whites in Hamilton 
County occurred near Strawtown. 


The Indian trail from Anderson to William Conner’s cabin be- 
came one of the first roads in the county. A few miles above 
Strawtown there was a very difficult ford where the road crossed 
a creek. Horses and cattle often stuck fast in the mud when at- 
tempting to cross. A settler whose cabin was near the ford con- 
structed a bridge across the creek and established the first toll 
gate in the county. The travelers usually were glad to pay the toll 
for the bridge. 


The first general store in the neighborhood and some say the 
first in the county was opened by Jerry K. Leaming a few miles 
south of Strawtown. It was he who owned the first stove in the 
county. It was such a novelty it attracted white neighbors and 
Indians from all over the country. A story is told about an In- . 
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dian who saw the wonder of a red hot stove and placed a finger 
on the very reddest spot. 


Other early merchants were William Wallace and James Hughy. 
The latter opened the first grocery store in the township in which 
he sold groceries and alcoholic beverages. Some of the old taverns, 
long one-and-a-half story buildings with porches across the entire 
fronts, are still standing. 


Mrs. Esther Freel was the first white person to die. Following 
her death in 1820 her husband, Benoni Freel, married the widow 
of Benjamin Fisher a year later. Since there was no civil govern- 
ment in the county at this time the couple went to Indianapolis, the 
nearest place to obtain a license, to be married. 


Subscription schools were the first schools in the township. 
Even when the “congressional fund” provided some money for 
education, it was only enough for one month of school so subscrip- 
tions had to supply the rest of the money. Teachers “boarded 
round” with school patrons and salaries were about a dollar and 
a half for each pupil. The school law of 1852 greatly improved 
educational facilities and opportunities in this township as in all 
other townships. By World War I there were nine district schools 
in the township and a high school at Walnut Grove. This high 
school was the first one outside of a large city to have a manual 
training department. The schools have all been consolidated into 
one school at Walnut Grove with students enrolled in 1961-1962 
as follows: | 


Elementary 284 
High School 104 
Total 388 


Zenas Beckwith, the third white settler in the township, built 
the first brick house in 1827. There was a brick bake-oven in the 
kitchen. In 1822 Mr. Beckwith entered the land and the farm was 
continously in the Beckwith family for over a hundred years. The 
brick house, not far from the bridge in Strawtown on Indiana 
State Highway 37, has been changed very little. | 


Mr. Joe Burgess of Wainwright Abstract Company went back 
over the records and traced the land Mr. Beckwith entered. He en- 
tered two tracts of land in October 1822 and a third tract of over 
one hundred acres in February 1824. The heirs of Zenas were 
Thomas L. Beckwith and Mary Leaming, the wife of the owner of 
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the first store, Jerry Leaming. The Leaming family took their 
~ name from the town in England from which they originally came. 
Mary Leaming was the grandmother of Mary Loehr and Mrs. Cora 
Fisher and the great-grandmother of John E. Fisher, the contrac- 
tor. John remembers hearing his mother and his aunt discuss the 
stories told by their grandmother in whose home Chief Straw 
was a frequent visitor. Some of the family, the Truitts, took the 
family Indian relics that came from the old homestead to the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939 where they were greatly admired 
and prized. 

To many people the name of Charles O. House and his Belgian 
horses is almost synonomous with White River Township. Mr. 
House has bred and raised horses all his life and they have al- 
ways been Belgians. He has long since lost count of the prizes and 
ribbons he has won, but a few months ago his grandchildren told 
him they had just counted thirty-two trophies in his home. 


For more than fifty years he has been an exibitor at the Indiana 
State Fair where he has had a champion or a reserve champion 
almost every year. In addition he has won many prizes at the 
state fairs in Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa. He has taken his horses to 
Toronto four or five times for the Canadian Fairs. At the Inter- 
national Livestock Show in Chicago he has won many prizes in- 
cluding a grand championship. Mr. House has been commended 
by the Belgian Draft Horse Corporation of America for his out- 
standing work in keeping the Belgians before the public and for 
exhibiting at major fairs all over the United States for more than 
twenty-five years. 


The picture of Mr. House and his son, Ralph, show the trophies 
won one day by Jay Farceur II. Mr. House feels he is the best 
horse he ever owned. Jay Farceur II was sold, and is living in 
Canada. 


Mr. Clifford Eller of Arcadia has likewise been commended by 
the Belgian Draft Horse Corporation. On his Maple Lane Farm, 
Mr. Eller also raises Palominos and ponies. 

Although not residents of White River Township, no discussion 
of Belgian horses would be complete without mention of other 
outstanding breeders. 

Roy Cox of Sheridan and Shirley Whisman and Son of Cicero 


are well known Belgian owners. Mr. Cox’s herd sire is Jay Far- 
ceur III 29202. The horses that he sells are broke to work. Mike 
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Farceur 28950, the Res. Senior Champion of the Indiana State 
Fair, is the sire of the herd of Shirley Whisman. Mr. Whisman’s 
Rick Farceur, son of Mike F arceur, won second in Two Year Old 
Stallions at the Indiana State Fair in 1961. Linda Whisman, 
showing Rick Farceur, won the Senior 4-H Showmanship Trophy. 


The beautiful Belgian horses from Hamilton County have gone 
all over the United States from New York to California. Mr. 
House, vice president of the Belgian Draft Horse Corporation of 
America and Mr. Eller a director, were instrumental in making the 
Indiana Draft Horse Sale of March , 1962 the great success that it 
was. This sale is one of the three major sales of draft horses in the 
United States and was held early in March at the Indiana State 
Fair Grounds. Four of the horses sold here for $500 each have 
gone to California to pull the starting gates at race tracks. One 
pair that sold for $1800 have gone to Pennsylvania to be used in 
advertising. A New York buyer said there were twenty-one teams 
of horses being used within a five mile radius of his home. 


In February 1887 the Belgian Corporation was formed by men 
who felt the temperment and conformation of the Belgians made 
them well suited to farm work. The breed grew in popularity and 
numbers until 1937 then it began to decrease, as did all draft 
breeds, because of the mechanization of farm equipment. Loyal 
breeders felt a time would come when horses would again be need- 
ed, some kept them as a hobby, and still others continued to use 
them in farming. Since 1952 the demand for draft horses has grad- 
ually increased. 


Many interesting factors have contributed to the increasing 
need for draft horses. In many of the western states horses are 
used, because tractors can not get through the snow to feed live- 
stock. In Wisconsin and Minnesota, the dairies have created a de- 
mand because state laws require that stables must be cleaned daily 
to pass inspection and during the winter months daily cleaning can 
only be accomplished with horses. The government of Canada has 
made it unlawful to use tractors in the woods so the lumber camps 
must use horses. 


White River Township has no incorporated towns, but in addi- 
tion to Strawtown, there are two other platted settlements. Omega 
is frequently referred to as Dog Town because Finley Smock, a 
rural mail carrier, said he had never seen so many dogs in one 
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town. Aroma, the other settlement, has been called Toadlope be- 
cause of the frogs along the creek croaking ““Toadlope”’. 


At one time there was a canning factory at Omega, but it has 
ceased to operate. 


The assessed valuation of taxable property in White River 
Township in 1960 was $4,624,040, a slight decrease from that 
of 1956 which was $5,022,390. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


STATISTICS 


Recent Census Figures For Hamilton County 


Adams Township 
Sheridan 

Clay Township 
Carmel 

Delaware Township 
Fishers 

Fall Creek Township 
Jackson Township 
Atlanta 

Arcadia 

Cicero 

Noblesville Township 
Noblesville City 
Washington Township 
Westfield 

Wayne Township 


White River Township 
Total 


1960 
4,032 
2,165 
10,215 
1,442 
1,450 
344, 
1,384 
4,917 
602 
1,271 
1,284 
11,651 
7,664 
3,651 
1,217 
1,261 
1,571 
40,132 
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1950 
3,691 
1,965 
mel 
432 
2,365 
219 
981 
4,464 
613 
1,073 
1,023 
9,125 
6,567 
3,032 
849 
1,053 
1,409 
28,491 


1940 
3,449 
1,720 
1,528 
340 
1,851 
164 
950 
4,183 
4.79 
968 
943 
7,495 
5,573 
2,714 
709 
1,029 
1,415 
24,614 


ASSESSORS 


Anderson Scott ....... 1888-1893 
Johns Beals ys Sane hee 1893-1897 
Amos: Garson .c. sehen 1897-1901 
Benjamin Nagle ...... 1901-1907 
E’GirDecker* 7eieaia: 1907-1915 
Amos B. Wheeler ..... 1915-1918 
E. A. Mosbaugh ...... 1919-1922 
AB.” Wheeler (2.756. Cre 1923-1927 
Walter Edwards ....... 1928-1942 
RU Polandies essen 1943-1946 
Ed. G. Reynolds ...... 1947-1948 
Marcus Reynolds ...... 1949-1951 
Frank Noble > sess ie 1952-1958 
Russell Foulke ........ 1959- 
AUDITORS 

John D. Stephenson ...1823-1841 
Farltsn tone ests 1841-1845 
George Simpson ...... 1845 

Amos; Palmers’. .i 5s 1846 

John D. Cottingham ...1847-1848 
Levi (Parley #6\.. 5... 1848-1857 
Joseph R. Gray ....... 1857-1861 
Witham fA oP tatt 45-7, 3. 1861-1864 
oH rate Aes cee 1865-1868 
Piste avi ilis sey ets ach ets 1869-1872 
1 ORS aT a Sa 1873-1876 
C. S. W. Pettijohn ....1877-1880 
Hiram’ Hines 3) sis + ls 1881-1884 
James W. Crooks ..... 1884-1888 
Wed Johns ite os + i 1888-1892 
Abr ieet LMCKOL Ne ay eck wie 1892-1896 
Calvin Sturdevant ..... 1896-1900 
Isaac’ Powell ean. 4's ss 1900-1904 
NeoW; ‘Goweillcr4 ses 1904-1908 
George Griffin ........ 1908-1912 
Wins) Hortons see 1912-1916 
H. O. Cottingham ..... 1916-1921 
CACO White tte oe 1922-1925 
O. M. Applegate ...... 1926-1929 
AC ULInes corse ee 1930-1933 
Walter Sturdevant ..... 1934-1941 
Charles S. Crooks ..... 1942-1949 
Harry: Gniltin oe: saahles 1950-1955 
E. Frank Burris ...... 1955 

AGENTS 
Josiah Polke. eee 1823-1824, 


onyder Dale s/205 spas 1824-1826 
We Davis. Peer: Fe 1826-1828 
R. L. Hanneman ...... 1828-1835 
ASB: (Coles iis ave, ce 1836-1840 
John P. Patterson ..... 1840-1844, 
Joseph A. Messick ..... 1844-1848 
Jacob “Robbins 4... 1839-1840 
Wi HAGhy epee 1848-1849 
David Moss eee. 1849-1852 
AGRICULTURE AGENTS 
We cl Lowers seee nen 1917-1918 
Ho Be Rendoiphy 2 soe 1919-1922 
J ReGilkev teen cia, 1922-1924, 
E.G. Parkerieeue eee 1927-1936 
JB Toddsiee ee 1936-1939 
OL VO Winks 2. eae 1939 
CORONERS 

Zenas Beckwith ....... 1827-1828 
C.) -W.- Harrison’... 1828-1833 
B. J2-Dunning aes 1834-1835 
Jonathan Colburn ..... 1835 

F. G. Reynolds ........ 1845-1846 
Moses) Crater 02 (noe 1846-1851 
John? Birk. oo eae eee 1851-1853 
JF obnson' ethene 1853-1855 
John:S:'Boltons: sae. 1856-1860 
Abner B. Jones ....... 1860-1862 
Jonathan Colburn ..... 1862-1874 
Driehs! Loehr ee ate 1874-1880 
William H. Smith ..... 1880-1882 
Drees te aves: are 1882-1884 
Dr. K. C. Hershey ....1884-1890 
C. W. Mendenhall ..... 1890-1892 
Gee DOVES ute. eee 1892-1894, 
Dr. H. W. Milliken ....1894-1896 
John A. Aldred ....... 1896-1898 
Drs Ge GnR avy aes, Un ee 1898-1912 
Frank Rodenbeck ..... 1912-1914, 
bos Baldwins: <teu pee 1914-1918 


AV in RnOuasay es | earn 1919-1920 


Charles M. Coaltrin ...1920-1927 

Mrank@tvans e,:. cee 1928-1932 

COve Donahue sae 1933-1942 

Charles Coaltrin ...... 1943-1949 

C. M. Donahue ..... . - 1950-1960 
oe ee 1961 


John G. Haywood 
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COMMISSIONERS 
JUSTICES—1823-1831 


W Base ee 1823-1825 
Wil oster ae. ore 1824-1825 
Je aPoleule Sarria 1824-1825 
WeuDyerih..\. apace 1824-1826 
Andrew W. Ingraham . .1824-1828 
Francis Kinkaid ...... 1825-1828 
Joshua Cottingham ....1825-1828 
Zenas Beckwith ....... 1826-1828 
Johny Berry, mijn ae 1826-1828 
Robert Blair .......... 1826-1828 
Jesse M. Wood ....... 1826-1828 
We \Gonnerecs.c:cu4 ee 1827-1829 
Josiah Kirkendahl ..... 1827-1828 
Isaac Hurlock ........ 1827-1828 
Vewis: Ogle % cnn 1827-1829 
Daniel Heaton ........ 1827-1831 
Bhias“Hodd yy ls. c:.0.) eee 1828-1830 
George Medsker ...... 1828-1831 
Jesse. Wilson: ’..... 900). 1830-1832 
W> 5S Wallace joccw oe 1830-1832 
District Number 1 

James Hughey ........ 1831-1832 
Abraham Helm ....... 1833-1840 
John; Kinzer’... oye, 1840-1842 
Abraham Helms ....... 1842 
Uhomass Warvyey. > yan 1843-1846 
Joseph) Boltonaer asee. 1846 
silasy Mottitth eeu. 1847-1849 
Abraham Helm ....... 1850-1852 
James L. Dannah ..... 1852-1855 
John Burk 4. 3 ee 1855-1858 
Thomas Harvey ....... 1858-1861 
Johng Bark”... (wae 1861-1867 
JunGeMeshanesse3) 1867-1870 
John Z. Patterson ..... 1870-1873 
Sylvanus Carey ....... 1873-1878 
Wag bigaseyi: .. tate ae 1878 
District Number 2 

Peterawise jee. ok 1831-1833 
W. S. Goe & S. Carrey . .1833 
stephen Carrey ....... 1834-1836 
Ebenezer Hurlock ..... 1836-1839 
Levi R. Bowman ...... 1839 | 
Phillipe stoops... nee 1840-1843 
AP Nicholson’ \o22 7929. . 1843-1847 


Atwill Chance 
Nelson Daubenspeck ...1851-1854 


D: Ge Makers ee 1854-1860 
Daniel Fisher ........ 1860-1863 
David Steward ........ 1863-1870 
Chester D. Granger ....1870-1873 
Henrys Brava ae 1873-1876 
Daniel Gascho ........ 1876-1878 
Henry Hodgins ....... 1879-1882 
District Number 3 

Henry olandye. 2. cae 1831-1833 
AuatCOlecer face. eee 1833-1835 
W. C. Blackemore ..... 1835-1838 
Allen Gibson ......... 1838 
Cole and Redmon ..... 1838-1839 
Abel Gibson .......... 1839-1844, 
Poe OUMnera cee ee 1844-1847 
Kowarditiaite eo 1847-1850 
Ninnemanty eee 1850-1852 
Fee Wea raliene rere ee 1852-1856 
(Gy OtOlLa Sere eee 1856-1859 
Ci" Béardae ie et ee one 1859-1862 
W. H. Dickeral ....... 1862 

Cio Beardiaa et ae ae 1862-1868 
US UGTiltinae oe 1868-1874 
Jc, otechiman. oleh 1874-1877 
jal beall td nud T bys Se Haya ee qetola 1877-1880 
Regardless of Districts 

Thomas Hussey ........... 1882 
Hodgsonsie sae asa, Sean) 1882 
Mocks ke Sa eis We clea 1882 
Newby aad Sera wae semen 1882 
Patterson and Beals ........ 1884 
Beals and Smock .......... 1886 


T. Patterson and Kercheval ..1888 
T. J. Patterson and F. Smock 1890 
W. W. Smith & Joshua Carson1894, 
Lemuel Carey and 
J. S. Kercheval 
L. Carey and W. W. Smith . .1896 
Levi Cook and H. Carpenter 1898 
Thomas Hussey and 
Henry Carpenter 
Hussey 
H. Metsker and T. E. Beals .. 
J. E. Clark and T. E. Beals .. 
J. E. Clark and H. Metsker .. 
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John H. Harvey and 


S, wowNoblez. 1. vai 1910 
Robert E. Washington and 
Charles B. Jones ......... 1912 
L. J. Symons and L. M. Stultz 1914 
SINCE 1914 
Robert E. Washington . .1913-1915 
Charles B. Jones ...... 1914-1916 
John Z. Briles ........ 1914, 
Larkin M. Stultz ...... 1915-1926 
[Je Symons 2 a-. age 1916-1924, 
(ris, Gentry its oe aaee 1921-1923 
George F. Wolfgang ...1924-1928 
JOHN Lae WINN. & acess 1924-1926 
John H. Gwinn ....... 1930-1932 
Charles E. Arnett ..... 1925-1930 
Thomas Tl. Bray. %s +6 1927-1929 
William A. Leeman ....1929-1933 
Ao eee irsell v.55 at oe 1931-1936 
Charles H. Boden ..... 1933-1942 
Pee leusedise ss es. sks 1935-1946 
Homer Jessup ........ 1937-1940 
Don earey ee. os sah ee 1941 
Died 3-13-46 
James R. Fausett ..... 1942-1946 
Glenn Miller’ ......... 1945-1950 
Marvin Foulke ........ 1947-1949 
Charles E. Arnett ..... 1947 
Freda’ ©.) Hobndise. 3. es 1949-1951 
Perry H. McClintock ..1950-1958 
Dale Hanshew ........ 1951-1953 
Wesley M. Williamson . .1952-1957 
C. Robert Gilkey ...... 1954-1959 
Thomas N. Nance ..... 1958-1960 
Ray: ,D: Noble =\aaccc0- 1959 
Floyd A. Carson ...... 1960 
Wesley M. Williamson . .1961 


HIGHWAY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Marvin E. Jessup ...... 1914-1915 
Oscar H. Guilkey ..... 1916-1919 
Larkin ‘Lee 7.2% #307. 1920-1921 
Silas DeVaney ........ 1922-1925 
rank’ Head “a. AGnee 1926-1927 
Silas DeVaney ........ 1928-1929 
Clifton Haughey ...... 1930-1932 
Harry Morrow .%-;....-3 1933 

Silas DeVaney ........ 1934-1937 


Lemuel Carey ........ 1938-1949 
Clarence Seymour ..... 1949-1958 
Dallas Barnhizer -°-:-- 1959 
Newman Hodson ...... 1960 


PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS 


David S. Gooding ..... 1857-1859 
David Moss #utavewee 1859-1861 
Joeli: Stattord |... er aeu 1861-1862 
TiS. Underhill ae 1862-1864 
Ne VanHornJse cee eee 1864-1867 
iW: OBrien: ..> css 1867-1869 
if ees OE spam 1869-1873 
hei Mectrissall). 2 hea 1873-1874 
Joel Btatiord oe. ee ee 1874-1875 
McAllister’... > Aedes 1875 

F. M. Householder ....1876-1878 
ee Be Orr coy. ye a oe 1878-1880 
William A. Kittenger . . 1880-1884 
David Wood); .oe een 1884-1886 
John (EV Neal: ..... cede 1886-1888 
Davidewe Laity... oso 1888-1890 
S-RDSLOtIATLL cs > 6 settee 1890-1892 
DFJ SMcMath'e .ccvcnw4 1892-1898 
John E. Garver ....... 1898-1900 
Jk" Beale: 30 54:0 1900-1902 
Frederick E. Hines ....1902-1906 
CUMitGentrysx i. 5%.40 1906-1910 
Roscoe R. Foland ..... 1910-1912 
SG: We Osborn... .220ah 1912-1914, 
AS’ Guyer Fee ek 4 ee 1914-1916 
Maurice L. Mendenhall, 1917-1918 
Ralph\H:. Waltz: .. 272.8 1919-1924, 
Justin A. Roberts ..... 1925-1926 
Ralph H: Waltz’......% 1927-1928 
Emmet R. Fertig ...... 1929-1932 
Harold A. Beelar ...... 1933-1936 
Lawrence C. Cloe ..... 1937-1938 
Roland sGrittinw eee ee 1939-1942 
Frank W. Campbell ...1943 
Frank S. Campbell ....1943-1944. 
Lt Garrison sae 1945-1946 
Frank W. Campbell ...1947-1950 
Frances Neal Ellis ....1951-1954 
Pinllipg Ce Klotz 1955-1958 
Joseph G. Roberts ..... 1959 

RECORDERS 

J. D. Stephenson ...... 1823-1838 
MAlbertieh. Colem. 2244, 1838-1854 — 
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WAN calle tebe ose cicie 8 1854-1857 
Nathan H. Mills ...... 1857-1861 
Garrett D. Wall ....... 1861-1865 
M. W. Essington ...... 1865-1870 
Jip Wie Waleani ee 1870-1874 
Thomas E. Boyd ...... 1874-1878 
ied Kishen (2) oos-4 er eee 1878-1882 
Jacob Wheeler ........ 1882-1886 
GaN&Hollis® 255. eee 1886-1890 
Lon Pa Podrea st ae 1890-1894, 
ReGGailucase sce ee 1894-1898 
feeS si Garroll eee 1898-1902 
Fred L. Kinnaman ....1902-1906 
kK. A. Mosbaugh ...... 1906-1910 
Fred L. Kinnaman ....1910-1914 
Dixompbrayae 2.4.6 aoe 1914-1918 
Perrya(@arr ollie eee 1919-1922 
Hak Pe hoxyw.. 2c. ee 1912-1926 
Emma Kendall ........ 1927-1930 
Fred L. Kinnaman ....1931-1938 
Chester A. Roberts ....1939-1945 
Carrie H. Roberts ..... 1945-1954, 
Elizabeth Clover ...... 1955 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Law passed in 1873 
establishing them 

Stanley Losey 

A. P. Howe 

U. B. McKinsey 
F. M. Householder 
A. H. Morris 

EK. A. Hutchens 


Johns lS \Haincsmerer. 1 1915-1916 
Walter M. Harger ..... 1916-1925 
Chester) Queare seas 1916-1933 
Johnw Hussey, ina. eae 1933-1945 
Forest Re Groti saa. ee 1945-1954 
Forest Stoops ........ 1954-1956 
Merrill D. Vaughan ...1956-1959 
Jolin Kerri, 0. ee 1959 
SHERIFFS 

WoarhaaW arricks cee 1823-1825 
RL eiannamang ys. 1825-1827 
Wo'S.2Goe rere see 1827-1832 
i> Cottinshameeneneee 1832-1836 
Jonathan Colburn ..... 1836-1840 
LeCottnehaniwe. bean 1840-1842 


GaWeHarrison ::. .aeee 1842-1846 
Michael Reveal ....... 1846-1850 
David Stewart ........ 1850-1852 
Wacoby BS Loehr sa. cnh 1852-1856 
Anderson McKenzie ...1856-1858 
A. Gi (Ferguson, ....... 1858-1860 
Johnwliie Derrahs ace 1860-1862 
Daniel W. Shock ...... 1862-1864, 
John B. Jackson ...... 1864-1866 
George Bragg ....-..: 1866-1868 
Thomas J. Lindley ....1868-1870 
DavidGWePaity - ace 1870-1872 
aes dwards a. cee 1872-1874 
leg eslessup*:.. <0 cst 1874-1876 
Ca Wee Morrow 06 pee 1876-1878 
Awleibrybergvernmm.. = 4. 1878-1880 
W. A. Seamans ....... 1880-1882 
Levi Newcomer ....... 1882-1884 
Elihu Hawkins ........ 1884-1886 
Emanuel Teisey ...... 1886-1888 
JeRaBradticld’ sauce: 1888-1890 
George Nagle ........ 1890-1892 
Phil Rhoades@ a.quaceas 1892-1894. 
Frank Thacker ....... 1894-1896 
James A. Owen ....... 1896-1898 
Harry Bartholomew ...1898-1900 
Evanybrayeit.:t.'.'2 «ose 1900-1902 
Albert) Fox \+.103.4.7.1. 244 1902-1904, 
Re Haworth +). 225 1904-1906 
Frank Randalli ...% #2. 1906-1908 
Walter White ......... 1908-1910 
ta) Fe) hd <A 1910-1912 
Henrys browns uo 1912-1914 
John O. Woddell ...... 1915-1919 
Johne McCarty i). ee 1919-1920 
Frank A. Sherrick ....1921-1924 
Charles W. Gooding ..1925-1926 


Thomas E. Ramsey ....1927-1930 


Hiranke Hatterys auto eene 1931-1934 
Alvin’ Baker, os). 222.% 1935-1938 
Joseph B. Newby ..... 1939-1942 
George Michelfelder ...1943-1946 
Carey M. Davis ....... 1947-1950 
Roland Guilkey ....... 1951-1958 
Marcus Passwater, Jr. ..1959 
SURVEYORS 

ReLevilerman 33200 ae 1828-1831 
James Hughey ........ 1831-1835 
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Ira Kingsberry ........ 1835-1837 
’ James Hughey ........ 1837-1841 
John Crisswell ........ 1841-1854 
William Pickett ....... 1854-1856 
Jenss Garey. Jt. en's 1856-1858 
Elijah Cottingham ....1858-1876 
James Sanders ........ 1878-1882 
Ed. F. Cottingham ....1882-1886 
SDP OLuaTL ees. emer 1886-1888 
C. J. Cottingham ...... 1888-1890 
JPSeCoyner yas 1890-1894, 
W. F. Cottingham ..... 1894-1896 
James A. Mitchell ....1896-1902 
HY Findley e2veys ee 1902-1906 
High Johnson + .34.2.5% 1906-1910 


James S. Shannon ....1910-1912 


Charles H. Wann ..... 1912-1914, 
Edgar A. Baker ....... 1914-1917 
Je 5S Shannon’. %47 1917-1924, 
Chester C. Oberlease . .1925-1926 
Edgar A. Baker ...... 1926-1928 
JS Shannon :¢.s ¢ oe8 1929-1930 
Roy D. Horney ....... 1931 
TREASURERS 

We ONE THe 6 <iteiss beige 1823 

Curtis Mallery ........ 1823-1844 
BSA Pane eee biel Seis cks 1844-1850 
Tonia urion cal. sie k 1850-1855 
BishaaPicket) oc. 40.4 1855-1857 
Dipbaeoenrrg ares ine 1857-1859 
Wawel Weal iit aac wie cutee 1859-1861 
Wes AT OVE ies chia 1861-1863 
John Pontious ........ 1863-1865 
dak McClellan (is ou see 1865-1867 
[Ws eptanton |) diieend Os 1867-1869 
Nathaniel F. Dunn ....1869-1871 
Isaac Williams ........ 1871-1873 
5S. C. Montgomery ..... 1873-1875 
Amasaii: }Heas Gi es 1875-1877 
yl bel olen cen oe ee. 1877-1879 
Nehemiah Baker ...... 1879-1881 
William J. Hawkins ... .1881-1882 
James W. Eller ....... 1882-1884 
Ax Ram COtin. bent tl aren 1884-1886 
Aaron Shoemaker ..... 1886-1888 
Albert Hasket ........ 1888-1890 
AC RU Bakers..5 i. 1 4-.1eet 1890-1892 
Pai Ra iviartecns, van eee 1892-1894. 


George M. Scott ...... 1894-1896 
Al? DsiGibbs: fais. ieee 1896-1898 
D.°H.Craigii tis eee. 1898-1900 
W..'F. Lennen is 2 oe 1900-1902 
Milo Hershey ........ 1902-1904, 
George Stevenson ..... 1904-1906 
H. D. Pettijohn ....... 1906-1908 
John Bauchert ........ 1908-1910 
John E. Bert» ..4:.3.'0: 1910-1912 
M. L. Cardwell ....... 1912-1916 
Lo Js Heiny 0.3.5 02 1916-1918 
L.-B. Austin’. x5 et. chee 1918-1920 
Al'G.' Finley. (ees 1921-1923 
TE Settera «4.3 BE pres 1924-1927 
Clyde Pettijohn ....... 1928-1931 
We Al Clarke) sihtee 1932-1935 
Clyde" Clark ii.iisceee 1936-1942 
John>J. Morris:. i145." 1943-1944, 
Morton L. Lindley ....1945-1948 
Frank McGuire ....... 1949-1952 
Jolin “Aldred . 10523 1953-1956 
Paul L. Lindley ...... 1957 
TRUANT OFFICERS 

Ag ).Fryberger i. t/00.25. 1902-1915 
Mrs. Elma Sanders ....1916-1917 
Charles Zeiss ..:...... 1917-1921 
KE. J. Fitzpatrick ...... 1921-1922 
Mrs. Horace Pettijohn, 1922-1923 
Aaton Kelly 7). -oserke 1923-1924, 
Wade Furnas ......... 1924-1926 
Aaron Kelly. e200 fee 1927-1931 
Charity” Owen® ')..- “ao 1931-1941 


Mrs. Mabel Hannah ...194] 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
James?Paxton, ....7 502 1825-1826 
KlishasLong: 5.) staeun 1826-1829 
Long and Wm. Conner, 1829-1831 


William Conner ...... 1831-1832 
Austin Davenport ..... 1832-1834 
Robert L. Hanneman . .1834-1836 
William Conner ...... 1836-1837 
Jacob Robbins: aan 1837-1838 


Francis B. Cogswell ...1838-1840 


Jacob Robbins ....... 1840-1841 
William D. Rooker and 

F. B. Cogswell 2... .. 1841-1842 
Allen “Sumner «<<... 060. 1842-1843 
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R. W. Clark and 


W. W. Conner ...... 1843-1844 
William W. Conner ...1844-1845 
R. T. Kimberlin and 

Cale lacksonun ls o's. 1845-1846 
Jesse Mitzi ee, es a 1846-1847 
SaMUueeGOUD. - uss. fy 1847-1848 
Gmesnawr eo. eee 1848-1849 
Thomas Harvey and 

Wm. Stoups ........ 1849-1850 
Wire? Connery: tei.) 1850-1851 

oe lee Donthet. 2 cya. 1851-1853 
David i0ss 4... vs a. <i: 1853-1855 
john F."Simms ....... 1855-1857 
Alex H. Conner ....... 1857-1858 
Addison Boxley ....... 1858-1861 
JosephGoar tra een 1861-1863 
James O’Brien ........ 1863-1865 
William Stivers ....... 1865-1867 
Joel Stafford ......... 1867-1869 
R. Stephenson ........ 1869-187] 
Isaac Williams ....... 1869-1871 
W. W. Conner ........ 1871-1872 
R. R. Stephenson ..... 1871-1872 
Nathan H. Clark ...... 1873-1875 
Jisbs Romsey iit eee 1873-1875 
Samuel M. Taylor ..... 1875-1877 
James R. Carson ...... 1877-1879 
William Gurrer ....... 1877-1879 
O: CS bindley =3y" . 1879-1881 
Ted) Lindleyaesc ara: 1881-1883 
Milton Hanson ....... 1883-1885 
Ts Est boyd “oa. eine 1885-1887 
LL: ,Qusleryaoan ese 1887-1889 
D. J. Mendenhall ...... 1889-1891 
Je" Se Hanshaw gee 1891-1893 
Addison Newlin ...... 1893-1895 
James H. Harris ...... 1895-1899 
S.,,.RaeArinianie Wee 1899-1903 
James A. Mitchell ..... 1903-1905 
John Fs Beals ss 1905-1907 
Henry Wi Caylor 2. a. o. 1907-1909 
Frank E. Watson ...... 1909-1911 
E. J. Mendenhall ...... 1911-1913 
William R. Dunham ...1913-1915 
Jonas E. Hawkins ..... 1914-1915 


ASHUM versie: joitte we 1915-1917 
Howard H. Newby ....1918-1919 


Oscar livdy von. 1920-1921 
Charles Y. Foster ..... 1931-1932 
Justin A. Roberts ..... 1933-1936 
Charles Y. Foster ..... 1937-1942 
Franky JetEvans ian 1943-1946 
Tracy: Morvisg aes 23 4a 1947-1948 
Robert) Webbw... 6. e 1949-1958 
L. Parker Baker ...... 1959 
STATE SENATORS 

James Gregory ....... 1825 

Calvin Fletcher ....... 1826-1833 
Alexander F. Morrison, 1833-1834 
Henry Brady ane. oes 1834-1836 
Bucknell Cole ........ 1836-1838 
JacoD Anvel eu... awe: 1839-1842 
Mark A. Duzan ....... 1842-1845 
W. W. Conner ........ 1845-1848 
William Garver ....... 1848-1852 
Newton J. Jackson ....1852-1856 
John Green .......... 1856-1861 
George B. Grubb ...... 1861-1865 
Daniel R. Brown ...... 1865-1869 
John Green .......... 1869-1873 
William O’Brien ...... 1873-1875 
Peter Cardwell ........ 1875-1877 
re BIN HES La ae ea 1877-1880 
Robert Graham ....... 1881-1885 
Charles H. Duncan ....1885-1889 
Thomas E. Boyd ...... 1889-1897 
GH So Goar ee rae 1897-1901 
Thomas J. Lindley ....1901-1905 
Every tio Mock eine aa 1905-1909 
Rusk wRanetees.t Meare 4 1909-1913 
George C.. Wood ...... 1913-1915 
Wm. E. English ....... 1915-1923 
Murryy.o.4 Darker e>.) a 1923-1927 
Herry Jonnsonas aon iat 1927-1931 
Lonzo lz obilletaes ae 1931-1935 
Walter C. Farrell ...... 1935-1939 
Benn Herre ee ee 1939-1943 
William T. Kinder ....1943-1946 
Johns VIOrris swans wre 194,7-1950 


Roscoe Hollingsworth ..1951-1954 
Glen Neaville ......... 1955-1958 
Maurice L. Mendenhall, 1958 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
PERSONALITIES 


Karlier histories of Hamilton County have devoted many pages 
to biographies of the leaders in the development of our commu- 
nity. With the passing of time so many new leaders have come onto 
the scene and departed, that individual mention of names would 
fill a book in and of itself. It has occurred to the author that much 
interesting material would exist in the review of the leaders of 
the major political parties. 

Men like Jim Harris, a Civil War veteran and active Republi- 
can politician acquired national repute in their day. Mr. Harris 
was best known in Noblesville for his role in closing many saloons 
singlehandedly. On the national scene he was known by his serv- 
ice as Warden of the United States Prison in Washington, D. C. 
While so serving he became a friend of the great magician Hou- 
dini, who performed many of his famous escape acts from the 
cells of the prison. Dr. Robert F. Harris, outstanding physician 
in Noblesville, was born in Washington, D. C. while his grand- 
father was warden and he well remembers his visits to the prison. 

Later Republican leaders such as John Owen and Charles J. 
Wheeler became prominent figures in politics on the state and na- 
tional level, serving as close friends and advisors to national 
leaders such as Sen. Jim Watson. Still later, Lisle Wallace of 
Sheridan attained prominence as campaign manager and staunch 
supporter of men such as Senators Robert Taft of Ohio, and Will- 
iam E. Jenner of Indiana. Mr. Wallace is currently the Republi- 
can District Chairman of the 6th Congressional District of Indiana. 
At present, James T. Neal is serving as Secretary of the Republi- 
can Party State Committee and also of the County organization. 
Walter McConnell is the present County Chairman. 

Karly Democratic leaders in Hamilton county were George In- 
germann and R. Phillip Carpenter, followed by Hal Ingermann, 
A. H. Baker, Charles Kraft, Dr. O. K. Young, Gordon Olvey Sr., 
and Daily M. Hudler. Mrs. Dale Gaddis was at one time Hamilton 
County chairman and is still very active in party activities. Present 
county chairman is Carroll Woodward. 

Hamilton County is justly proud of Richard L. Roudebush, 
Congressman from the Sixth District of the State of Indiana, who 
was elected in 1960 and took office in 1961. Mr. Roudebush was 
born near Noblesville and now lives two miles northeast of the. 
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city. He gained international recognition as National Commander 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars. In business, he was associated with 
his father and brother in the Roudebush Commission Company at 
the Indianapolis Stock Yards. In Congress he serves on the Space 
Committee. 

Another resident of our county of international reputation is 
Preston Woolf who resides one mile south of Noblesville. Mr. 
Woolf is engaged in the export business and his work takes him 
to all continents and to eighty countries on both sides of the Iron 


' Curtain. He has served for three years as president of the Indi- 


anapolis Council for World Affairs and has had outstanding dig- 
nitaries including the President of the United Nations, governors, 
ambassadors, ministers, and consuls from many countries visit in 
his home. He was founder of International Building at the Indiana 
State Fair, founder of the Indiana World Trade Conferences, 
member of President Eisenhower’s World Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee and is an advisor to the United States Department of State 
on Psychological Warfare. He has received the Legion of Merit 
from the Republic of West Germany, the Order of Chrystheum 
from Japan, and the Order of Simon Bolivar from the Republic 
of Venezuela. He has traveled to about sixty countries for the state 
department. He writes about seventy-five articles a year on inter- 
national subjects for eight midwestern newspapers. He also writes 
a column in Spanish in seven South American newspapers. These 
are of an anti-communist nature. Mr. Woolf has made several 
trips around the world and twenty-seven trips to South America. 
His talks to clubs and groups in the community have been of 
great value and the opportunity afforded many Hamilton County 
people to meet individuals from around the world has been a rare 
privilege. 

Selecting personalities for particular mention in this book 
leaves the author with the feeling that there is really no place to 
end. Certainly many leaders in the county may have made equal 
or even greater contributions to our growth and development, but 
mentioned here are those whose contributions have been more 
closely observed. 


Listing the business enterprises has likewise presented a prob- 
lem in that it is virtually impossible to report the establishment 
and existence of all businesses in the county. Those mentioned 
here have not been selected necessarily as the most prosperous and 
successful, but because in the opinion of this author, future gen- 
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erations may from the study of this story, be best able to obtain an 
overall picture of Hamilton County from the beginning of time 
until this day. 


The author deeply appreciates all of the assistance and encour- 
agement he has received from the many people who have shared 
his feeling that this story should be written. The pleasure of remi- 
niscing with old friends and acquaintances has helped make all 
of his efforts worthwhile. The actual publication of this book is 
the realization of a dream come true. And now, the author gives 
thanks for a full life of pleasant associations with the finest people 
in the best county in all of the land. 
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